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ENERGY AND EASE 


For years, automobile engineers have been in quest of 
the golden fleece of flexible acceleration at any price. 


Chalmers engineers have found it at last—have given 
it to youin the new 3400 r. p. m. Chalmers. 


Energy, ease, endurance, and economy of operation 
meet brilliantly in this remarkable car. The polish of its 
performance will amaze you anew every time you set foot 
on the accelerator of this vigorous, obedient creature. 


She carries you without fret or fault up hills you never 
. ee - $9 
dreamed of taking on high. 


Quality First 


BLEND WITH ECONOMY 





AND 


Theres never a pouting note in her pick-up—no throb 
or hitch in her gallant going. 


The 3400 revolutions per minute that her engine 
develops on the block-test, are recorded without skipping 
and with absolute safety. This, so far as we know, is the 
highest crankshaft speed ever developed by an American 
stock car. 


This is a remarkable record. 
strength, accuracy, and fitness of engine construction. 


It proves a wonderful 


On the road, this achievement of machinery delivers 
all the might you’ll ever need or want, 18 miles of rejuve- 
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ENDURANCE IN SPIRITED NEW 3400 R. P. M. CHALMERS 


nating flight for every gallon of gas, and always a serene 
ease of going no matter what speed you call for. There’s 
a quiet comfort in her flight that’s wonderfully reassuring 
to the nérvous passenger or driver. 


You get a run for your money in the 3400 r. p. m. 
Chalmers. You get riding comfort that sets an undreamed- 
of standard for a car that sells for $1050. You get might 
that has ever at its beck and call pick-up, response, and 
every boon of superior performance. 


She’ll do your bidding whether you’re traversing 


Connecticut hills, Kansas gumbo, or parched Nevada trails. 


One look—one ride in this able Chalmers, and you'll 
want to sit at her steering wheel every day of the year. 


Touring Car or Roadster, $1050 Detroit; $1475 in Canada. 
Three-Passenger Cabriolet,$1400 Detroit ;$1900 in Canada. 


Colors: Touring Car and Roadster, Oriford maroon with 
hood to match, or Meteor blue with black hood ; Cabriolet, 
Oriford maroon or Valentine green with hoods to match, 
or Meteor blue with black hood. 


Chalmers Motor Company Detroit, Michigan. 
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The Turning Point in 20,000 
eople’s Health ana Finances 


How to Vastly Increase Your Mental, Physical and 
Power—Glearly Explained in Prac- 
tical Methods for Self-Development 


Sent Prepaid for Free Examination. 


Money-Earning 


RACTICALLY every suc- 

cessful man or woman can 

point to some One Thing that 
completely changed their lives— 
that started them on the road to 
success, happiness, wealth. After 
that ‘‘turning point,’’ everything 
théy did seemed to make them more 
successful, happier, wealthier. And 
what is true of financial success is 
equally true of physical and men- 
tal success.. A book, a paragraph, a 
sermon, aspeech, a stray thought, 
an accident—these are the things 
that often remake, renew cc as 
and encourage men and | <@> t «4 


women to DO. 


One Typical Case 


Several years ago a woman in Mas- 
sachusetts was very unhappy. 
Her married life was a dismal fail- 
ure. She found herself with twochil- 
dren to support, and no resources, 
One day, when her troubles were 
greatest, when there seemed to be 
no way out, she determined to 
cleanse her mind of all thought- 
poisons. She sat, silently, relaxed, 
eyes closed, breathing deeply. 


four pounds. 
complish more work.” 


find in this remarkable 






















Read What People Say 


“Results have been marvellous. Was told ye: ster- 
day that I looked ten years younger.” —S. 


“I followed your system and have lost twenty- 
Feel so much better and can ac- 
Laura S.C., Manchester, Ia. 

“Tt has done me worlds of good.’ 
—Mrs. L. B. M., Spokane, Wash. 
““[here is no man or woman living who will not 


No Money in Advance! 


What Do You Want 
Most? 


“Practical Methods for Self Development "’ 
contains the princi ple of health, wealth and 
happiness, with hundreds of he alth- -achiev- 

ing, mind- improving facts and methods, 
including—How to Banish Fear, Worry, 

Unpleasantness; Secrets of Health, Happi- | 
ness, Contentment, Success, How to Get 
What You Want, To Acquire the Habit of 
Quick Decision; Concentration, One Sim- 
ple Way to Avoid Nervousness, The Secret 
of Mind Power, The Secret of Internal 
Cleanliness, Aids to Right Thinking and 
Right Living; How to Breathe and Exer- 
cise, How to Wake the Solar Plexus and 
Control the Emotions, How to Sleep 
Soundly, Restfully, How to Reduce or 
Gain Weight, The Laugh Cure, 
How to Bathe, How to Care for 
the Face, Eyes, and Hair; How to 
Convert Your Enemies, Realize 
Ideals, Change Environment, Out- 
wit Heredity, Develop Genius and 
Be a Success. 

It is impossible to describe this 
book and what it may mean to vou. 

To thousands of others its value is 
without price. A few of the letters 
written about this book, are printed 
under Mrs. Towne’s picture. What 
these people say is only a hint of 
what the book can mean to you. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Send No Money 


book information of in- 


Then a startling revelation came 
te her. It was the Turning Point 
in ner life. Starting with $30, bor- 
rowed capital, she built up a splen- 
did, prosperous business. Today, 
after continuing and enlarging on 
her methods, she is healthy, happy, 
contented — and has everything 


calculable value in the development of the body, 
mind or spirit. The k is a library, a libe: ral 
education.” —W. R. C. L., M.D., New York. 


“T would not take ten times the cost of the book 


if I could not re piece it 
— .W., Liberty Lake, Wash. 
NOTE.—We have Sedat of similar letters on file. 





“‘Practical Methods for Self De- 
velopment’’ contains 160 pages, 
bound in cloth. Without a penny 
in advance we want to send you a 
copy for 5 days’ examination. If 
you feel that it will not help you, 





merely mail it back. If you decide 





confident 


she could wish for. 


Helped a Million 


What this woman and a great many others have accom- 
plished in realizing their ideals, is now made possible to 
anyone through the methods clearly explained in “Practical 
Methods for Self Development.” In this remarkable book of 
New Thought, Elizabeth Towne shows what brought about 
the turning point in the lives of a vast army of men and 
women throughout the civilized world — pointed out the 
road to greater health, greater happiness, greater financial 
success. So remarkable is this book that already out of 
more than 20,000 people who have ordered it, less than 
100 copies were returned. 


to keep it, and we are 
that you will, send us only $2.00 
which also includes a year’s subscription to Nautilus, the 
leading New Thought Magazine, edited by Elizabeth Towne. 

Over 200,000 people read Nautilus every month and look 
forward to it eagerly for suggestions and inspiration. 


With the book as a constant friend, guide and advisor, and 
Nautilus every month, greater health, happiness and mate- 
rial success are almost certain to be yours. The subse ription 
price of Nautilus alone is $1.50 per year, so this offer isa 
genuine bargain. Send No oney but mail the 
coupon now. You have nothing whatever to lose—and this 
seemingly little thing may, be the turning point in YOUR 
life. Address The Elizabeth Towne Co., Dept. 977, 
Holyoke, Mass. 





How Thought Acts Habits—Getting Breath Ex- 
Upon ttre. Solar Rid of the Wastes ercises—The 
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Some of the Things This Book Tells 





THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO. 
Dept. 977, Holyoke, Mass. 


You may send me Mrs. Towne’s own book, 
“Practical Methods for Self Development,"’ and 
the current number of Nautilus, I will either 
remail the book within 5 days or will send $2.00 
to pay for the book and a year’s subscription to 
Nautilus. 


Name 
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Music Lessons 
Sent Free 


You too, can now quickly and easily satisfy 
your musical ambitions—learn to sing or play your 
favorite instrument, whether for pleasure, social 
‘oe stige or to teach music, by our wonderful home study 
essons under great American and European teachers. The 
lessons are a marvel of simplicity and completeness, en- 
dorsed by Paderewski and other great authorities. 


Any Instrument or Voice 


Write us the course you are interested in, age, how long 
you have taken a if at all, etc., and we will send 
six lessons, free and oe aid, any of the following Complete 
Courses: Lessons in PLANO students’ or teachers’ courses) 
by the great Wm. H.Sherwood, HARMONY by Dr. Protheroe 
eatt Rosenbecker, PIPE ORGAN by Clarence Eddy, VOICE 

RSE fai aid of Phonograph) by Cram -, PUBLIC 

Sc CHOOL M USIC. ie mon E. Clark, VIOL N, CORNET, 
MANDOLIN, GUITAR, BANJO, REED ORGAN, CHORAL 
CONDUCT: ING, by capes eminent teachers 

This offer is ‘Free—we do not ask you to pay one cent for 
the six lessons, either now orlater. We want to prove in this 
remarkable way what fine lessons they are—SEEING IS 
BELIEVING. is offer is limited, so write today. A few 
Special Introductory Scholarships now being awarded by our 
Faculty. Full particulars sent along with: free lessons. Send 
no money. 
SIEGEL-MYERS SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

CLARENCE EDDY, Dean 

1316 Siegel-Myers Building, CHICAGO, ILL, 





Why stop at $2500 


when $10,000 incomes await 


THE LAW TRAINED MAN 


Why go along year after year waiting for 
the most favorable opportunity to start ahead? 
How long do you expect opportunity to rap? 
Think—think—you can name a dozen promi- 
nent men with big salaries and incomes who 
used law training as a stepping stone. 

3usiness organizations and corporations today de- 
mand the law trained man—demand exceeds supply, 
The Modern American Law Course and Service 
equips you quickly and easily. You benefit from the very 
beginning. For example, the Law of Contracts is one of 
the first subjects covered. No specific pre- 
liminary education necessary. FREE 
Write for Get this 16%-page book—it 
Free Book is for the man who wants to 
octane: bigger, better business man. a law- 





r for the man who wants to enter pol- =) 

Kies. rt tells how to incre ur income. THE Law] 

= Send for your copy today—no obligation. TRADED | 
= Blackstone Institute. Extension Div. 155X MAN 


Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Hl. = 


E00 





Golden Hopes of Men 


This interesting book presents many Bible 
prophecies relating to modern Christianity which plainly 
show the divine origin and authority of 


Christian Science 


If any purchaser is not convinced that Chris- 
tian Science is the golden hopes of men, he can return the book 
aad its price will be refunded. Price $1. '50 postpaid; 456 pages 


H. H. McMURTRIE, Nashville, Tennessee 
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ROOSEVELT OR HUGHES? 


HE REPUBLICAN “SPRING DRIVE” of 1916 

appears to date from the luncheon at Mr. Robert Bacon’s 

house in New York, where the guests were Elihu Root, 
Senator Lodge, Major-General Leonard Wood, and, ‘“‘last but 
by no means least,’’ Theodore Roosevelt. Thus is an appar- 
ently conventional social occasion interpreted by some political 
observers as they recall that this is the first meeting of Colonel 
Roosevelt and Mr. Root since the Republican-Progressive split 
of 1912. A New York correspondent of the Chicago Tribune 
(Ind. Rep.) reports that the reconciliation strengthens the 
growing belief that the Republicans and Progressives will 
unite to nominate Colonel Roosevelt for President. Yet this 
informant also tells us that another theory of the luncheon is 
that it was given to consider the launching of a Presidential 
boom for Gen. Leonard Wood. 
this supposition, Colonel 
denying that politics was discust at all, and as affirming that the 
object of the meeting was to ‘‘talk over the question of prepared- 


While few editors notice 


Roosevelt himself is reported as 


ness for self-defense and as a means of securing the peace and 
honor of this country, and to consider how best to proceed 
to awaken all our citizens to the vital need of this movement.” 
It is easy to believe the Colonel when he talks like this, the 
New York Evening Post (Ind.) facetiously observes, for “‘the 
plain truth is that there is a lot of preparing to be done.” Then 
this journal points out that the speeches of 1912 have to be 
“swallowed,” and “‘angry epithets hurled at Root and the regular 
Republicans must be turned into terms of endearment.” What 
is more, the Progressive platform of 1912 will have to be chopped 
into kindling-wood by ‘‘ the Oyster Bay axman,” and the country 
has to be trained to sing ‘‘Onward, Office-Seekers,”’ in place of 
Soldiers.” Finally, Colonel Roosevelt 
will have to be getting prepared to ‘‘embrace Penrose and 


“Onward, Christian 
Barnes and every other Republican boss whom he vowed to 
fight to the bitter end.’”’ In The Commoner, Mr. Bryan avers 
that the Colonel will return to the Republican fold, no matter 
how humiliating the terms; and Mr. William Barnes, former 
New York State chairman of the Republican party, writes under 
the caption, ‘‘ Anywhere for Help,” in his Albany Journal (Rep.) 


as follows: 


“It must be assumed that when a man says in 1904 that he 
will not accept a nomination for the Presidency, and in 1912 


accepts one, that what he said in 1912 must, as a logical sequence, 
be as untrue in 1916 as what he said in 1904 was untrue in 1912. 

“In 1912, Mr. Roosevelt said that Mr. Root was the agency 
through which he was fraudulently deprived of the nomination 
for the Presidency by the Republican party. 

““*Mhieves,’ ‘liars,’ ‘crooks,’ ‘rascals,’ of 1912 would all 
become in his mind ‘angels of war’ if to-day they would or 
might in the most remote possible hope be of any assistance to 
his perennial ambition. 

**So Mr. Roosevelt forgives Mr. Root at Mr. Bacon’s board for 
depriving him of a convention which was never at his disposal 
in the hope of support. 

‘As for Mr. Root—well, we fancy he did not consider it 
important. Perhaps he took a sardonic pleasure in the 
abasement.”’ 

Nevertheless we learn from press-dispatches that when a 
member of Congress, who is a delegate to the Republican 
convention, called with a party of three at Oyster Bay to offer 
Colonel Roosevelt ex-President 
named the terms on which he would accept the nomination. 


“tentative allegiance,” the 


Colonel Roosevelt is reported as saying in part: 


““Get it perfectly clear in your head that if you nominate 
me it mustn’t be because you think it is in my interest, but 
because you think it is in your interest, and the interest of the 
Republican party, and because you think it to the interest of 
the United States to do so. 

‘And more than that, don’t you do it if you .expect me to 
pussy-foot on any single issue I have raised. Don’t be for me 
unless you are prepared to say that every citizen of this country 
has got to be pro-United States first, last, and all the time, and 
no pro-anything else at all, and that we stand for every good 
American everywhere, whatever his birthplace or creed, and 
wherever he now lives, and that in return we demand that he be 
an American and nothing else, with no hyphen about him. 

‘*Every American citizen must be for America first and for no 
other country even second, and he hasn’t any right to be in the 
United States at all if he has any divided loyalty between this 
country and any other. 

**T don’t care a rap for the man’s creed or birthplace or national 
origin so long as he is straight United States. I am for him if 
he is straight United States, and if he isn’t I am against him. 
And don’t you nominate me unless you are prepared to take the 
position that Uncle Sam is to be strong enough to defend his 
rights and to defend every one of his people wherever those 
people are, and he can’t be strong enough unless he prepares 
in advance. 

‘‘T am not for war. On the contrary, I abhor an unjust.or 
a wanton war, and I would use every honorable expedient to 
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ANOTHER RARE BIRD—HE WON'T SAY “ YES.” 


avoid even a just war. But I feel with all my heart that you 


don’t, in the long run, avoid war by making other people believe 
that you are afraid to fight for your own rights.” 

A Washington correspondent of the New York Herald (Ind.) 
tells us that the belief in Republican circles in the capital is 
that the purpose of the reconciliation luncheon was to have ‘‘a 
distinct understanding about the candidacy of Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Root.” In Washington, we read further, it has been 
stated “‘with every show of authority” that Colonel Roosevelt 
had said he would approve the nomination of Mr. Root if he 
were convinced that ‘‘the people of the country would take 
kindly to the nomination,” but that he thought Mr. Root could 
not be elected, and so he would prefer to be nominated himself 
and appoint Mr. Root Secretary of State. This correspondent 
also informs us that organization Republicans realize that 
Roosevelt sentiment has assumed formidable proportions, and 
the leaders want to know ‘“‘just how insistent” the Colonel 
will be in his own behalf. 

At this point, however, the Hughes idea impinges, and, noting 
that the boom of the Supreme Court Associate Justice has 
“swept across the country with a whirlwind speed that has 
somewhat staggered the old-line Republicans” and “flabber- 
gasted the Roosevelt men,”’ this Washington informant says: 

“‘When they felt they could not get him, the Republican 
leaders exprest the greatest regard for Justice Hughes. Now 
they are worse than lukewarm. The reason is that they firmly 
believe he intends to accept the nomination. As between him 
and Mr. Roosevelt they would prefer Mr. Roosevelt. In the 
vernacular of the politicians, Mr. Roosevelt will pay off a political 
obligation, and Justice Hughes would not even assume one. 
One of the two men is needed, the leaders have frequently said, 
to win. Justice Hughes, they figure, would be certain. Mr. 
Roosevelt would be certain enough. 

“Therefore, it is understood the Republicans have decided 
to ‘get together’ with Mr. Roosevelt first to see whom he would 
support and what he would think of the organization, if it 
would support him.” 

An Oyster Bay dispatch represents Colonel Roosevelt as 
declaring that Justice Hughes would not be the man to unite 
the. Republican party, and some of the party leaders affirm 
positively that the Justice would not accept the nomination, but 
a Washington correspondent of the New York Tribune (Rep.) 
reports a ‘“‘sudden flood of assurances’”’ in that city that Justice 
Hughes would accept it ‘‘if conditions were right.’’ These 
assurances are said to proceed apparently from the “‘inside 
cireles of the party” for the purpose of spreading the conviction 
and “‘vitalize it into campaign work and Hughes delegates.” 


—Bradley in the Chicago Daily News. 


Then this writer advises us that “crystallization of the Republi- 
ean Presidential situation into a straight fight between Hughes 
and Roosevelt is now complete,” and he adds: 


“The spreading of assurances that the Justice will accept 
the nomination strengthens the weakest part of the. Hughes 
campaign. It is very hard, as the Hughes boomers have found, to 
fight a candidacy so vigorous as that of the Colonel with the 
name of a man who is keeping carefully out of the turmoil, and 
whose very acceptance of the nomination, if offered, is doubtful. 
If the public can be convinced that Hughes will accept, a long 
step will have been taken in heading off Roosevelt. 

‘*Another move has been made in the same direction to-day, 
but less openly. Assurances have been passed to ‘the insiders’ 
that Hughes is ‘right’ on the main issues on which it is expected 
the campaign will be fought—the issues defined by Elihu Root 
in his famous speech. It has been another weakness of the 
Hughes boom that no one could state precisely where he stood 
on any issue that has arisen since he went on the bench in 1910. 
He has not appeared as a leader in any way, and the men who 
feel strongly on the questions discust by Mr. Root, which are 
in effect the issues raised and formulated by Colonel Roosevelt, 
have naturally been turning toward the latter as a leader. The 
assurances along this line given to-day are calculated especially 
to win such men to the Hughes standard.” , 


Referring to the ‘‘unequivocal declaration”’ of the Boston 
Herald (Ind. Rep.) in favor of conscripting Justice Hughes as 
eandidate, The Transcript (Ind. Rep.) of that city observes: 


“The tide of popular sentiment has been running so strongly 
in his favor here and elsewhere that the politicians would be 
foolhardy longer to blink the fact that the ‘favorite-son’ move- 
ment has fallen of its own weight. Hughes and Roosevelt are 
the only names on the lips of the man in the street, and the long 
lead of the one over the other is as clear in every test of senti- 
ment as are the reasons to every analyst of the situation. The 
Republicans and Progressives alike know that in union lies their 
only hope of victory, and they hail in Mr. Hughes their surest 
hope of forgetting the recent unpleasantness and pressing on to 
the victory that lies before them.” 


The Democratic press have a very natural interest in all 
this, and the Philadelphia Record (Ind. Dem.) is anxious to know 
what proportion of the Hughes boom is due to the ‘frantic 
efforts of the Old Guard to side-track the Roosevelt movement,” 
and just how much of it represents real Republican sentiment, 
and it goes on to say that: 


“There are good grounds for suspecting that the politicians 
have more of a hand in this sudden popularity than the people 
have. Justice Hughes has always been much admired for his 
independence of character and high integrity, but he has never 
been a mixer, and when he was Governor of New York he made 
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SURELY HE SHOULD REMEMBER THAT GOOD OLD RULE. 


but a temporary impression upon his party. The politicians 
hated him, and were glad to see him shelved, forever as they 
supposed, in the Supreme Court. That they should now turn 
to him shows their dislike of Roosevelt rather than fondness 
for the Justice. 

‘Tt, is a debatable question also whether, if Mr. Hughes left 
the bench to become a political candidate, he would not forfeit 
much of the high regard in which he is generally held.” 


But the St. Louis Globe Democrat (Rep.) scoffs at the latter 
notion, and tells us that ‘‘it is not Hughes the judge his admirers 
wish to nominate, but Hughes the Republican statesman.” 
And it adds: 


‘His aloofness from the party fight of 1912, due to his position 
and not to political cowardice, is a great asset. No man big 
enough for President remained neutral in that struggle if he 
was actively in politics. Even in 1912 many Republicans turned 
hopeful eyes on Hughes, in the 


—Bradley in the Chicago Daily News. 


speeches, we know that Mr. Root as an administrator of gov- 
ernment would follow the main lines of President Wilson’s 
foreign policies.” 

The case of Colonel Roosevelt is different, The World goes 
on to say, because “he is for war with Germany, for milita- 
rism in the United States, and for a general policy of imperial- 
ism”; and it adds that ‘“‘Mr. Roosevelt is so inevitably the 
Republican candidate for President, if there is to be sincere 
and honest opposition to President Wilson, that Republican 
opposition to his nomination can be interpreted only as proof of 
deceit and duplicity.” But the Philadelphia Telegraph (Rep.) 
tells us that: 

“Tf the Republican party is to go into the coming Presidential 
campaign with any expectation of winning, it would be most 
unwise to make Theodore Roosevelt its candidate. It would be 
no more sensible than would be the nomination of William H. 
Taft. Neither could reunite the 
party elements which separated 





midst of the turmoil. He is not 
an unknown, except that he has 
not chattered about our foreign 
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in 1912; neither could be elected. 
The time has come when in the 


relations. But his fine sense and EVERYTHING IS GOIN’ Y Z interes, of the party and the 
splendid Americanism, manifest- AGAINST ME-— IVE GOT V 4 welfare of the country it is nec- 
HALF A MIND TO Mie essary to speak plainly on this 


ed during his political career, may 
be depended upon.” 

In 1908 the Colonel “cut Jus- 
tice Hughes’s political throat,”’ 
remarks the New York World 
(Dem.), and ‘‘our guess is that 
the old in 
working order.’ 
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snickersnee is still 


’ Then this jour- 


nal observes: 


“The argument in favor of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination by 
the Republicans is much broader 
than any question of party suc- 
cess. Healone of the Republican 
aspirant; for the nomination rep- 
resents a definite and fundamen- 
tal issue of government. 

“‘Mr. Hughes is a Republican 
Woodrow Wilson, more conser- 
vative than Mr. Wilson and 
lacking Mr. Wilson’s vast ex- 
perience in the Presideney during 
one of the critical periods in the 
world’s history. . What is 








subject.” 


Whether or not Colonel Roose- 
velt thinks that he is best quali- 
fied to lead in the battle for 
which the Republicans are pre- 
paring, the fact is, remarks the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger (Ind.), 
that ‘“‘he holds that the defense 
of the national honor and the 
restoration of national prosperity 
upon a sound and permanent 
basis make it imperative that 
the divisions of 1912 shall be 
healed,” and he is “doing his 
part to achieve that most essen- 
tial element, in political success 
in November.” Speaking of the 
reconciliation luncheon as a 
“notable meeting,” the Phila- 
delphia North American (Prog.) 
says that “‘the event has put the 








true of Mr. Hughes is true ina 
measure of Mr. Root. What- 
ever Mr. Root may say in his 


TIRED OF LIFE. 
—Tuthill in the St. Louis Siar. 


selection of a colorless or ‘expedi- 
ency’ candidate out of the 
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question, because it has definitely and irrevocably fixt the para- 
mount issu of the campaign, and has revealed the absolute 
necessity for a candidate who personifies that issue and measures 
up to the vital needs of the nation in this hour.” And this 
journal explains that: 


‘*When the problems confronting a nation are wholly domestic, 
there may be several parties and many opposing divisions. But 
when danger threatens from without there is a rearrangement of 
ideas and a coalescing of groups; and the more serious the 
situation grows, the more clearly defined becomes the separa- 
tion into two classes only. 

“This is exactly what is taking place to-day in the United 
States. The overshadowing issue is Americanism—prepared- 
ness, the maintenance of rights, the support of law, the creation 
of a policy making for national security and international justice. 
And no conflict over domestic policies can effectually keep apart 
strong men whose convictions are alike upon this paramount 
issue.” 





IS OUR NAVY READY? 


S OUR NAVY as unprepared for an emergency as the 
I Mexican crisis showed our Army to be? On his Western 
tour the President declared that the Navy is ready for 
war, and Secretary Daniels, Assistant Secretary Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and Rear-Admirals Blue and Benson, testifying 
before the House Committee on Naval Affairs, agreed that the 
fleet is to-day ‘‘fully efficient.”” Altho it no longer holds the 
second place among the world’s navies, as it onee did, says the 
New York World, ‘‘it is more efficient than it ever was before.” 
Less reassuring, however, were some of the other experts who 
were questioned by the committee. Thus Rear-Admiral Austin 
M. Knight declared that because of a shortage of men, battle- 
cruisers, and scout-ships, our naval efficiency was only 50 per 
cent., and Rear-Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, who has been a 
storm-center during the present Administration, estimated it 
at 75 per cent. and placed the blame on ‘‘faulty organization.” 
Rear-Admiral Badger, a member of the Navy General Board, and 
Rear-Admiral Winslow, commander-in-chief of the Pacific Fleet, 
agreed that the Pacific coast is virtually without naval defense. 
Our Pacific Fleet, said Admiral Winslow, might be an easy vic- 
tim for a single first-class battle-ship. ‘‘We need battle-cruisers, 
sixteen-inch guns, and cruising submarines,” testified Vice- 
Admiral Frank F. Fletcher, commander-in-chief of the Atlantic 
Fleet. Admiral Fletcher went on to say that six of the twenty- 
one battle-ships of his fleet are so crippled by shortage of officers 
and men, or by injuries requiring repairs, that they can not 
operate with the fleet now in Southern waters, and that the 
ships actually with the fleet are also undermanned. Rear-Ad- 
miral Grant, in charge of submarines, said that while we have 
twenty-seven of these craft in satisfactory condition, only five 
of them are now in waters of the continental United States. 
According to Assistant Secretary Roosevelt, the Navy’s shortage 
in personnel amounts to about 18,000 men. Other weaknesses 
attributed to our Navy were the slow speed of our battle-ships, 
their low angle of gun-fire, shortage of ammunition, shortage of 
hydroaeroplanes, and lack of efficient reserves. ‘‘To sum up,”’ 
says the New York Times: 


“Tt is clear that the Atlantic and Pacific fleets, the reserve 
fleets, and the torpedo and submarine flotillas as they exist to- 
day are in no sense ready for war. The evidence as to this 
state of affairs is conclusive. The responsibility for the Navy’s 
unreadiness for war—for it is not ready in any single department 
—should be fixt. Are naval officers responsible? Is the Secre- 
tary of the Navy responsible? Is Congress responsible? The 
question must be answered. The President and the people 
have been deceived.” 


Examining the often-heard statement that we have forty- 
one battle-ships—dreadnoughts, pre-dreadnoughts, and super- 
dreadnoughts—“‘built, building, or authorized,” Senator Lodge 
discovers that in case of war to-morrow we could mobilize 


only fifteen of these for the first line. The Washington cor- 
respondent of The Defense Weekly (New York) quotes him 
as saying: 

“Nine of the forty-one are building or authorized. That 
leaves thirty-two. 

“Three are recorded in the directory of February 1, 1916, 
as out of commission—the Jndiana, Iowa, and Massachusetts. 
That leaves twenty-nine. 

‘“The Oregon, which is in full commission, is more than twenty 
years old. She is superannuated for the battle-line. That 
leaves twenty-eight. 

**In commission, but in reserve, are the North Dakota and the 
Georgia, which also are under repair, and the Alabama, Illinois, 
Maine, Missouri, Ohio, and Wisconsin—a total-of eight. 

“That leaves twenty. There are also under repair the New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticui, and Kearsarge. There is 
some structural defect in them, I am sorry to say, and they will 
have to be largely rebuilt. That leaves sixteen. 

“The Kentucky is stationed at Vera Cruz. Therefore we are 
able to mobilize fifteen ships of the first fighting-line, with three 
submarines, no aircraft, and no battle-cruisers.” 


In a series of articles in the New York Tribune, under the 
heading ‘‘Are We Prepared?” we are told that “‘great speed 
and guns capable of high elevation are the most important fea- 
tures of the modern dreadnought.” To quote further: 


“England has twenty battle-ships capable of maintaining 
from 23 to 29 miles an hour, Germany has fourteen, Japan 
has four. We have none! 

**Altho guns on ships of foreign navies can be elevated 20, 
28, and 30 degrees, we have none that can be elevated more 
than 15 degrees, and most of them can be elevated only 10 degrees. 

““Even the two ships just going into service—the Oklahoma 
and the Nevada—are, in comparison with foreign ships, plodders. 
The Oklahoma and the Nevada in their speed-tests some months 
ago were able to make an extreme record of about 21 knots 
per hour. These are our best ships. ...... 

“Moreover, the guns on many of our ships have shorter 
range than the guns of the ships of foreign navies. All the ships 
of the Alabama class have an extreme range of only 714 miles. 
The two great sea-battles of the present war have been fought 
at a distance greater than ten miles.” 

“The greatest lesson of this war,” according to A. H. Pollen, 
a British naval expert, ‘‘is the supremacy of the battle-fleet.”’ 
And the General Board of our own Navy has declared that our 
aim must be “to meet the enemy at a distance and defeat him 

Captain 
‘with one 


before he reaches the neighbo=hood of the coasts.’ 
W. S. Sims told the Congressional committee that 
hundred submarines of the coast-defense type ¢oncentrated 
around New York a hostile fleet could sail in near enough to 
shell New York, provided it controlled the surface.’”’ And 
Colonel Edwin F. Glenn pointed out that there are one hundred 
and sixteen unprotected landing-places along the Atlantic 
coast between Portland, Maine, and the Virginia Capes at 
which an enemy would be able to land an invading force once 


‘ 


he had control of the sea. 

We are a two-ocean nation and should have a two-ocean navy, 
declares Rear-Admiral Robert E. Peary, who is quoted by 
the San Francisco Chronicle as saying: 


“Immediate construction of a fleet of sixteen of the largest 
and most powerful battle-cruisers the world has ever seen, eight 
for the Pacific and eight for the Atlantic, would accomplish this 
object. With each battle-cruiser should be four torpedo-boat 
destroyers and a full complement of aeroplanes and submarines. 
These ships should have a speed of 35 knots. Equipped with 
16-inch guns, they would be the most powerful engines of war 
afloat. If stationed at San Francisco, they could reach any point 
on the Pacific coast in less than twenty-four hours, or could 
meet an enemy 1,000 miles to the westward off San Francisco 
in that time. With characteristic American energy we could 
have the entire new two-ocean navy in commission within three 
years. Will we do it?” 

Secretary Daniels recognizes the need of battle-cruisers in 
our Navy, and his program would give us six of them in 1921. 
“T think this Congress ought to authorize the biggest program 
ever authorized,” he told the House Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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JUSTIFYING MAIL-SEIZURES 
NGLO-FRENCH “HIGHWAYMANSHIP” in violating 


sé ’ 


the mails at sea ‘‘stops short of murder,’’ remarks the 
New York World, but in other respects it is ‘‘no less de- 
fiant’’ than that of Germany. 


is to be heard in more than one comment on the reply of the 


And the tone of this observation 


Entente Allies to the protest made by the United States against 
The 


once 


the seizure, detention, and censoring of neutral mails. 
American contention is based upon international law 
generally accepted, this journal goes on to say, and the prin- 
ciple, which has been indorsed for years by the Universal Postal 
Union, was affirmed by the London Naval Convention of 1909 
and has the sanction of many important treaties. The Hague 
agreement of 1907, which might be held not binding. because 
some of the belligerents never assented to it, The World adds, 
merely accepted long-standing law that ‘‘ postal correspondence 
of neutrals or belligerents, whatever its official or private char- 
acter may be, found on the high seas on board a neutral or enemy 
ship, is inviolable.” 

The Allies declare that no legitimate letter-mail has been 
confiscated, nor have any treaty-rights been violated, and 
assert emphatically their intention to continue searching parcel- 
post packages for contraband ‘‘concealed under postal folders.’ 
As to ‘true correspondence,” the Allied Governments state they 
will continue for the present to refrain from seizing and con- 
fiseating at sea these correspondences, letters, and dispatches, 
and that they will insure the most rapid transition of them 
possible, ‘‘ as soon as the genuineness of their character is known.” 
This Government’s protest was based largely on evidence in 
possession of the State Department that, while mails had not 
always been searched at sea, when neutral ships had been taken 
into British ports for inspection their mails were interfered with. 
This phase of the controversy, however, is not mentioned in the 
reply. In the American memorandum of complaint we read, in 
part, as follows: 

‘‘Modern practise generally recognizes that mails are not 
to be censored, confiscated, or destroyed on the high seas, even 
when carried by belligerent mail-ships. To attain the same end 
by bringing such mail-ships within British jurisdiction for 
purposes of search and then subjecting them to local regula- 
tions allowing censorship of mails can not be justified on the 
ground of national jurisdiction. In the cases where neutral 
mail-ships merely touch at British ports, the Department 
believes that British authorities have no international right to 
remove the sealed mails or to censor them on board ship. Mails 
on such ships never rightfully come into the custody of the 
British mail-service, and that service is entirely without re- 
sponsibility for their transit or safety. 

‘As a result of British action strong feeling is being aroused 
in this country on acecount.of the loss of valuable letters, money- 
orders, and drafts, and foreign banks are refusing to cash Amer- 
ican drafts owing to the absence of any security that the drafts 
will travel safely in the mails. Moreover, the detention of 
diplomatic and consular mails is an aggravating circumstance 
in a practise which is generally regarded in this country as 
vexatiously inquisitorial and without compensating military 
advantage to Great Britain.” 

The Entente Allies’ reply states that while the postal services 
‘have always had, and still have before everything else, for an 
object the receiving, transportation, and distribution of written 
correspondence or missive letters,” nevertheless gradually people 
have come to use the mail-pouches for ‘nearly all kinds of 
merchandise,” and it continues: 

“Tt is equally known that by means of employing postal 
stamps any closed envelop, whatever may be its contents, 
its weight, or its volume, may be sent by mail, and is treated by 
the postal administration as a letter. 

‘The effect of the war upon this state of things gives rise to 
the following observations: 

‘*At the time of the second conference at The Hague in 1907 
the German Imperial Government pointed out that since the 
telegraph offered to the belligerents means of communication 
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more rapid and safe than the post, there was no longer any 

interest in considering as formerly postal correspondences as 

able to constitute articles of contraband by analogy and in 

impending their shipment by seizure and confiscation. 

“This proposition, in appearance so pacific, having inspired 
confidence in other Powers, they adopted this view-point. The 
full article of convention No. 11 of The Hague, 1907, stipulates, 
as is known, that henceforth postal correspondence is ‘inviolable’ 
on the sea. 

‘‘Such ‘parcels’ can under no consideration be considered as 
‘letters,’ ‘correspondences,’ or ‘dispatches,’ and it is clear that 
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GENTLY, PRAY! 
—King in the Chicago Tribune 


nothing can save them from the exercise of the right of police, 
control, visit, and eventual seizure which belong to the belliger- 
ents on the high seas in regard to all cargoes.” 


The Allies claim, furthermore, that Germany began seizing 
mail months ago and that no protest was made by the United 
States. Except for a ‘‘pettifogging denial’’ that there has been 
any ‘‘confiscation” of ‘‘legitimate letter-mail,’’ says the above- 
quoted New York World, the response of the Allies is ‘‘for the 


most part a plea of avoidance,” and this journal adds: 


‘‘Concerning merchandise in the mails, there has never been 
any question at Washington. In fact, the communication which 
carried our complaint in the first instance plainly recognized as 
ordinary freight all commodities entrusted to the post for carriage. 
The grievance set forth by the State Department was that first- 
class mail between neutral countries in neutral ships was seized, 
delayed, and censored in English ports. This, the one point at 
issue, is ignored. 

“To escape such outrageous practises, American mails to and 
from the Continent of Europe which, to gain time, had been rout- 
ed by way of England, were finally dispatched in ships plying 
directly between America and Holland and Scandinavia. Some 
of these vessels, calling at British ports, were boarded and re- 
lieved of their mails. Others were held up at sea, taken into 
British ports, and subjected to the same process. There may have 
been no ‘confiscation’ of the letter-mail, but there were and are 
a serious interruption of the service and a lawless and highly 
offensive espionage.” 

Lamenting that ‘‘privacy of commercial and personal life in 
international affairs is destroyed” because of the action of the 
Allied Powers, the New York Evening Mail, laying all the blame 
on England, observes: 


‘*Little Sweden is preparing to do more than protest. What 
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will America, the master of its destiny, do? Is international law 
itself under the control and protection of the peaceful neutral 
nations of the world? Or is it to be annihilated by this vampire 
of the seas ?” 


Quite different from the foregoing view-points is that of 
the New York Sun, which notes that ‘the general position” 
taken by the Allies is that the Hague Convention has not been 
violated with regard to “‘true correspondence,”’ and that the 
search for contraband under the postal folders of the parcel 
post does not affect the inviolable rights of “true correspon- 
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THE HEADLESS APPARITION. 


—Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 


dence.” But suppose the Allies had gone a step further, remarks 
this journal— 


**Article 9 of the same Convention that declares the inviola- 
bility on the high seas of the postal correspondence of neutrals or 
belligerents, ‘whatever its official or private character may be,’ 
also declares the following exception to the operation of the rule: 

“*The provisions of the present Convention do not apply 
except between contracting Powers, and then only if all the 
belligerents are parties to the Convention.’ 

“This is as much a part of the treaty contract as the declara- 
tion of inviolability when all the belligerents are parties to the 
Convention. Now it happens that of the present belligerents not 
fewer than six Powers are not parties to Convention XI of the 
Hague series of 1907.” 


We are reminded then that Bulgaria, Italy, Servia, and Turkey 
“signed but failed to ratify,’ while Montenegro and Russia 
“neither signed nor adhered,” and this journal goes on to 
say that— 


“It may be regarded as evidence of the good faith and mod- 
eration of the reply transmitted to our Department of State 
on Monday by Sir Cecil Spring-Rice that the question is met 
frankly and without resort to the technical if perfectly effective 
answer possible under the circumstances stated above. 

**As to the sacrosanct character of the mails, apart from any 
provision contained in any convention of The Hague, it may be 
well for Americans to remember in fairness that the inviolability 
of international postal correspondence, even of neutrals in time 
of universal peace, yields here at home to such minor considera- 
_tions as our domestic tariff.” 


GASOLINE—LIFE’S NEW NECESSITY 
Bim: MEAT, AND GASOLINE as necessities of life 


form a combination as novel as it is modern, and the 

Indianapolis News reminds us that not so long ago 
gasoline might have sold for a dollar. a gallon without wide- 
spread_comment, but ‘to-day when it advances a fraction of a 
cent a ‘gallon nearly everybody talks about it.’’ From present 
indications it will be 40 cents a gallon by June 1, and this journal 
and others see in the rise an indication of a further great ex- 
pansion in the use of automobiles. Congress takes up the 
question, and the New York World and other dailies attribute 
its action to the influence of the country rather than the town 
consumer. With automobiles and gasoline-engines on every 
farm, we read, “the pinch affects constituents whose rights 
deserve protection, and Congress has risen to the occasion with 
becoming promptness.”” The Senate adopted a resolution 
calling on the Attorney-General to investigate the rise in gaso- 
line ‘‘with a view to discovering whether it is due to any un- 
lawful combination,” The World relates; the House authorized 
an open investigation, and bills are before it for the regulation 
of prices by the Federal Trade Commission. Our legislators 
might have remained ‘indifferent to dollar gasoline” 
consumers, this jotirnal adds, but it shows ‘‘a characteristic 
public spirit in hastening to protect the plain people of the 
prairies from the oppression of monopoly.”’ Referring to the 
who use automobiles so freely and to the 


for city 


“common people” 
consumption of gasoline on the farm, the Springfield Republican, 
‘the political potentiality of the gasoline 
vote is not to be sneezed at,” and it says further that while there 
‘‘muech ranting against the Standard Oil Company,” 


too, sees clearly that 


will be 
the truth probably is that 
tion, combined with diminishing supplies, accounts in the main 
for the present level of prices.’’ Such, at least, is the conclu- 
sion of the Secretary of the Interior after investigation, The 


‘‘an enormously increased consump- 


Republican informs us, and adds: 


“There are thousands of persons in this country using auto- 
mobiles for pleasure who might welt be forced to abandon the 
use of their cars by the prohibitive cost of fuel. If riotous 
living in the automobile paradise could be eliminated, those 
who find in gasoline a necessity in commerce, industry, and 
agriculture would get their supplies more cheaply.” 


But the Washington Post believes that ‘‘the public is being 
squeezed without justification,” and urges Congress to ‘provide 
relief.” Then, turning to press reports that the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce is forming a corporation to 
manufacture gasoline at a reasonable profit, this journal avers 
that ‘‘neither the demands of Europe nor the crude-oil situa- 
tion justifies the enormous increase” in price, and it reminds 
us that— 


“The rise in gasoline prices was most noticeable scon after 
the Administration suggested that a tax be levied upon the 
product. For a time the Administration was insistent upon the 
imposition of this tax, the President even recommending it in 
his address to Congress. Jately little has been heard of this 
revenue plan, and it may have been dropt on account of the 
wide-spread protest against it. But the manufacturers ap- 
parently seized upon the threat of a tax as an excuse for raising 
prices, and, not being brought to task, they have been raising 
prices ever since on one excuse after another.” 

The Post says further that gasoline-manufacturers have prob- 
ably discounted future demands in raising prices, for naturally 
they are aware of the vast growth of the automobile indusiry, 
and it adds: 

“The year 1916 is proving a notable one in the automobile 
business. Carefully compiled reports from leading manu- 
facturers show that automobile- production will be 100 per 
cent. greater this year than last. Taking July 31 as the end of 
the automobile year, the production in 1915 was 700,000 cars 
and in 1916 it will be 1,400,000. The six leading companies 
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** WHOOP-LA!”’ 


—Bradley in the Chicago Daily News. 


BUBBLES. 
—Evans in the Baltimore American. 


THE ROAD TO WAR IS PAVED WITH GOOD INTENTIONS. 


report the following output for 1916: Ford, 500,000 cars; Willys- 
Overland, 200,000; General Motors, 120,000; Chevrolet, 
95,000; Studebaker, 75,000, and Maxwell, 70,000. There are 
448 automobile-manufacturers in the United States, many of 
them turning out more than 5,000 cars annually. 

‘‘Necessarily this astonishing increase in the number of 
automobiles will affect. gasoline-production and cost. But the 
price of gasoline has more than doubled, and the fact that 
automobiles have multiplied is not a valid excuse for further 
price-increases.”’ 





THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR’S SPEECH 


HE OLIVE-BRANCH extended to Germany’s foes last 

week by Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg bears too 

close a resemblance to a sword to justify any jubilation on 
the part of the watchers for peace, agree most of our editorial 
commentators. ‘‘The peace-in-sight prophets will read the 
Chaneellor’s speech to the Reichstag with irritation and chagrin,” 
remarks the New York Tribune, and the Springfield Republican 
agrees that “it does not offer hope of a speedy peace.” 
the New York Deutsches Journal says, ‘the Chancellor had to 
read a lesson to the Peace Apostle who expected Germany to be 
“no 


For, as 


satisfied with a return to the old status quo.” In Germany 
other Reichstag speech of recent years has won such wide ap- 
proval,”’ reports a Berlin correspondent of the New York Evening 
Sun, and a dispatch from the same capital to the New York 
Times tells us that the immediate reception accorded the Chan- 
cellor’s words ‘‘ varied from strong and sustained applause by the 
Liberals, the bulk of the Socialists, and even members of the 
Center party, to lukewarmness or silence on the part of the Pan- 
Germanists and annexationists generally. The speech is re- 
garded as one of the most important official utterances of the war, 
the same dispatch informs us, becausé “‘it lifts the veil, tho 
slightly, from Germany’s concrete war-aims, and more than hints 
at the specific terms on which Germany is prepared to make 
peace.” Points that especially interest the American press are 
the Chancellor’s ridicule of the idea that Germany contemplates 
aggression against America, his defense of the submarine cam- 
paign, his statement concerning the ‘“‘new Belgium,” and his 
declaration that no peace is possible that involves the destruction 
of Prussian militarism. On the first point he says: 

“The latest offspring of the calumniating campaign directed 
against us is a report that we, after the end of this war, shall rush 
against the American Continent and that we shall attempt to 
conquer Canada. This is the silliest of all the imputations in- 
vented against us. Equally silly are the ‘reports that we con- 
template the acquisition of any territory on American soil, as in 
Brazil or in any American country whatsoever.” 


Explaining Germany’s submarine tactics as her reply to 
England’s efforts to starve a nation into submission, he says: 


‘‘No fair-minded neutral, no matter whether he favors us or 
not, can doubt our right to defend ourselves against this. war of 
starvation, which is contrary to international law. No one can 
ask us to permit our arms of defense to be wrested from our 
hands. We use them, and must use them. We respect legiti- 
mate rights of neutral trade and commerce, but we have a right 
to expect that this will be appreciated, and that our right and our 
duty be recognized—to use all means against this policy of 
starvation, which is a jeering insult not only to all laws of nations, 
but also to the plainest duties of humanity.” 


And this is what he says about the future of Belgium: 


‘‘We must create real guaranties that Belgium never shall be 
a Franco-British vassal; never shall be used as a military or 
economic fortification against Germany. Also in this respect 
things can not be what they were before. Also here Germany 
ean not sacrifice the supprest Flemish race, but must assure 
for them sound evolution which corresponds to their rieh natural 
gifts, which is based on their mother-tongue and follows their 
national character. 

‘‘We want neighbors that do not form coalitions against us, but 
with whom we collaborate and who collaborate with us to our 
mutual advantage.” 


Turning to the possible terms of peace, he goes on to say: 


‘‘Let us suppose I suggest to Mr. Asquith to sit down with me 
at a table and examine the possibilities of peace, and Mr. Asquith 
begins with a claim of definitive and complete destruction of 
Prussia’s military power. The conversation would be ended be- 
fore it began. To these peace-conditions only one answer would 
be left, and this answer our sword must give. 

“Tf our adversaries want to continue the slaughter of human 
beings and the devastation of Europe, theirs will be the guilt and 
we shall have to stand it as men....... 

‘“‘And what is our intention? The sense and aim of this 
war are for us the creation of a Germany so firmly united, so 
strongly protected, that no one ever will feel the temptation to 
annihilate us, that every one in the world will concede to us the 
right of free exercise of our peaceful endeavors. This Germany, 
and not the destruction of other races, is what we wish. Our aim 
is the lasting rescue of the European Continent, which is now 
shaken to its very foundations. ...... 

“‘The peace which shall end this war shall be a lasting peace. 
It must not bear the germ of new wars, but must provide for all 
peaceful arrangement of European questions.” 


At the time of writing, the Chancellor's speech has not reached 
this country in its entirety, but a Berlin correspondent cables the 
following ‘‘interpretation,” by ‘‘a political specialist in the 
Reichstag lobby,’’ of his rather cryptic utterances concerning 
peace-terms: 


‘“The Chancellor's very moderate program calls for no annexa- 
tion of Belgium and no annexation of French territory. He 
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hinted only at the annexation of Courland and Lithuania, as 
chiefly inhabited by peoples of Germanic race. His peace-terms 
also included as a guiding principle that under no circumstances 
must Poland revert to the Muscovite yoke. Furthermore, an 
independent Belgium must be a Flemish Belgium, freed from 
French influence and British ‘vassalage.’ 

“The restitution of conquered French and Belgian territory, 
however, said this interpreter, must be conditional upon Germany 
receiving binding guaranties that French territory will not in 
the future be a gateway through which Germany can be at- 
tacked, and that the independent Belgium will not be a British 
bulkhead against Germany.” 


The speech as a whole, says the New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, 
‘‘stands without parallel for frankness among the public utter- 
ances made since the beginning of the war by the responsible 
spokesmen of the belligerent Governments.” And this German- 
American paper adds: 


** Americans generally will receive the Chancellor’s speech as a 
restatement of Germany’s historical friendship for this country. 
Those of us who wish Germany’s cause success find in it, as well, 
a reiteration of German determination to see the war through 
to a‘suecessful conclusion.” 


The only peace that Germany would weleome, thinks the 


Springfield Republican, would be “‘a pax Germanica, maintained 
by a nation so powerful that it could peacefully do what it 


pleased because no nation dare resist its demands!’ Of the- 


statement that Germany contemplates no aggression against 
America after the war, the New York Journal of Commerce says: 


‘This would be more reassuring if entire confidence could be 
placed in such statements in the name of the German Empire 
after what has been taking place in Europe during this war.” 
“Does not the Chancellor know that the relations between 
Germany and the United States are strained for other reasons?” 
asks the New York Times, and The Tribune says: 


‘*Disavowals of any purpose to invade Canada or to seize terri- 
tory in South America are well enough in their way, but we are 
just now much more interested in obtaining disavowals of another 
sort. After eleven months of negotiation the Lusitania case is 
sull unsettled. and outrages similar in character to the Lusitania 
massacre still continue. There was no promise in the Chan- 
eellor’s speech of an amendment of Germany’s murderous prac- 
tises. What he said about submarine atrocities was merely an 
invitation to neutral sufferers to cultivate further the spirit 
of forbearance and tolerance of insult.”’ 


The peace Germany offers, thinks The Tribune, ‘‘would settle 
nothing,” and ‘‘bears in itself the germs of future wars.”’ And 
The Evening Sun remarks ironically: 


“The Chancellor. can always blame the Allies for continuing 
the war, as he does for beginning it. If they would only sue 
for peace now, while Germany still has the profits of her super- 
preparedness in her grasp, all would be well. It is their wicked 
obstinacy in réfusing to consent to be beaten, their perversity in 
developing their resources just as Germany’s are beginning to fail, 
that is going to spoil the whole war. Endless is their guilt. 
Blind is their folly in refusing to Germany the reward of her 
years of patient waiting.” 





TOPICS 


Tue Psalmist said in his haste that all men are El Paso correspondents. 
—Columbia State. 

THERE is no evidence that his sea-voyage has worked any sea-change 
in the Colonel.—New York Evening Sun. 

WE have so often turned the other cheek to Germany that we may 
not have the face to do it again.— Brooklyn Eagle. 

THESE allegations of currency-inflation may be due to the great numbei 
of notes being issued at Washington. 


IN BRIEF 


Poor old Yuan; he didn't find the people of China in a heroic mood.— 
Boston Transcript. 

THERE is now a suspicion that von Tirpitz was considered too tender- 
hearted for the job.—Pittsburg Gazette-Times. 

It would probably cause less talk, too, if somebody would invent a 
torpedo that didn't leave a wake.—Indianapolis News. 

StnG Sinc has a prohibition club. They naturally want to get rid of 

the bars.—Columbia State. 





—Philadelphia North American. f 


“Dr. WAITE insists that he is sane.” | 
The alienists must smile at this ex- < 
ample of presumption on the part of a 
layman:—New York Evening Post. 

AFTER a while those German denials 
of responsibility for ships sunk with- 
out warning will probably come on a 
regular printed form sheet.—Chicago 
Herald. 

Very iikely there is no truth in the 
report that Mr. Bryan is planning to 
deliver his anti-preparedness speech in 
Columbus, N. M.—WNashriille Southern 
Lumberman. 


By adding the German reports of 
Russian losses to the French reports 
of German losses it is possible to figure 
out a speedy ending of the war.— 
Springfield Republican. 

THE Crown Princ: is striving des- 
perately for a military reputation, but 
maybe that won't be what the Ger- 
man people will demand of their next 
ruler.—Boston Transcript. 


ACCORDING to report: from tne bor- 
der, the American ammunition-manu- 
facturers are extending their strict 
neutrality to the war against Villa.— 
Nashville Southern Lumberman. 

INSTEAD of rising to repel the invad- 
ers, the Mexicans in Chihuahua are 
springing up as one man to sell them 
things, and thus once more get a sight 
of real money .—Chicago Herald. 


THAT 20 per cent. increase in pay 
for United States soldiers on foreign 
service will likewise probably do a 





Apnovut the only drawback to Russia 
in viewing the Dardanelles as a warm- 
water outlet is that it’s a bit too warm. 

Washington Post. 

T. R. and Root Bury the Hatchet 

Tribune head-line. But the place 
where the hatchet is buried is carefully 
marked.—New York World. 

SOMETIMES we almost think that 
there are some things about this Ad- 
ministration that don’t_entirely suit 
Mr. Roosevelt.—Boston Transcript. 

ONE difference between von Tirpitz 
and Daniels is that the Secretary can't 
be accused of ruthlessness, and another 
is that he won't resign. — Pittsburg 
Dispatch. 

Every time T. R. attacks W. W 
one is imprest anew with the ruin and 
degradation T. R. brought upon this 
country by getting W. W. elected.— 
Springfield Republican. 

FeLix D1az has just landed in Mexi- 
co in the belief that there is a good 
opening down there for a new revolu- 
tion conducted on sound, conservative 
lines.—Chicago Herald. 

Now that the Germans have trained 
a battery of eight neutral correspon- 
dents on Verdun it is time for Lord 
Northcliffe to go to the front again. 
— Springfield Republican. 

THE New York Ji/erald reports that 
Democrats are proud of the tariff-com- 
mission idea. They ought to be—it's 
one of the best the Republican party 
ever had.—Boston Transcript. 

THE Adjutant-General reports that 
there are 234.482 men in the United 











good deal to make the Mexicans feel 
kindly toward them. — Indianapolis 
News. 


WELOOME 


TO MEXICO. 


Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


States who have had military training 
But has he got their present addresses? 
Philadelphia North American, 
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A RAIDER THAT NEVER CAME HOME. 


This mass of scrap iron and wreckage, all that is left of the fallen L-77, a raiding Zeppelin brought to earth by a French gun near Revigny, 
is regarded by the Western Allies as ‘‘a wholesome warning "’ to Germany. But meanwhile the raids continue, and the combined anti-Zeppelin 
measures of France and England have little apparent effect, except in a few isolated instances such as the one shown above. 








JAPAN’S FEAR OF AMERICA 


UR UNPRECEDENTED DEFENSE-PROGRAM was 
at first regarded by the press of Japan with something 
like equanimity. The Japanese editors apparently were 

not seared by the threatening utterances of some of our editors 

and publicists who were prone to use Japan as an excuse for 
establishing a larger army and navy. As time passes, however, 
not a few Japanese newspapers begin to read a new meaning 
into the military and naval program advocated by our Adminis- 
tration, They are now inclined to think that our defense- 
measure may not, after all, be such an innocent plan as it ap- 
peared to them at first sight. Of this growing sense of mis- 
giving and apprehension on the other side of the Pacific the 
recent editorial opinion of the Tokyo Nichi-nichi and Osaka 

Mainichi, both under the same management, is most represen- 
tative. 

direct challenge to the preponderating position which Japan has 

established in the Far East through ordeals of bleod and fire. 

Indeed, their fear of America is so intense that they bluntly ask 


To them our new armament-scheme appears to be a 


‘‘How are we going to maintain this position in 
This 
question the two journals urge the members of the Diet to solve 
To quote from 


the question: 
the face of the menacing ambition of the United States?”’ 


instead of wasting their time in petty polities. 
the Nichi-nichi editorial: 


“It is a puzzle to us that the United States should want to 
expand her armament on so stupendous a seale. Some people 
tell us that she is preparing against Germany’s possible aggres- 
sion. This is a meaningless excuse. So long as America re- 
mains friendly with Great Britain, as she surely will, she has 





nothing to fear in the direction of Germany. Should Germany 
pick a quarrel with America, England would not sit still and let 
America alone bear the brunt of German aggression. 

“To us, it appears evident that America’s objective in in- 
creasing her armament is not in the Atlantic, but in the Pacific. 
It is the desire of the United States to dominate the Pacific 
and to play a conspicuous réle in the diplomatic drama of the 
Far East. 

‘*We do not ignore the fact that the United States is at present 
friendly to our country, but we must remember that our aspira- 
tions in the Orient do not always harmonize with the ambitions 
of the United States. We are the guardian of the peace of the 
Far East, and we can not remain serene and quiet when a dis- 
turbing element looms upon the horizon.” 

The Nichi-nichi pays due respect to those Japanese and 
Americans who are endeavoring to maintain amicable relations 
between the two countries, but asserts that no amount of peace- 
talk can remove the feeling of apprehension struck deep into 
the hearts of the Japanese by the launching of the stupendous 
armament-program by the United States. The journal can not 
see how President Wilson hopes to reconcile the Monroe Doctrine 
with his apparent ambition to take a hand in political affairs in 
the Orient, and it foresees that Japanese and American interests 
in the Far East, especially in China, will conflict not only in 
the political, but also in the commercial sphere. Any political 
ambitions on the part of the American Executive and people, 
if carried out, must inevitably clash with the aspirations of the 
Japanese, for, in the opinion of the journal, Japan has as much 
right to establish a Monroe Doctrine in the Orient as the United 
States has in her own hemisphere. 































GERMANY FROM WITHIN 


HE DETAILED REPORTS of distressful conditions 

in Germany that have long been circulated in the press of 

the Allies make it certain either that all Germans have 
long since perished of hunger or that the stories are overdrawn. 
Experiences with these tales inspire caution, and it is in this 
spirit that we approach even the account of a trained observer 
Berlin in close touch with official circles 
This 


who has lived in 


ever since the outbreak of the war. 
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which, after all, is profoundly patriotic and schooled to accept 
with fatalistic resignation the decisions of its Government. 
“The word ‘fatalism’ best expresses the mood of Germany 
to-day. Warlike enthusiasm has gone. Hope of a sweeping 
victory has departed, but nothing justifies the supposition 
that the German masses are likely to revolt against the authori- 
ties for many a long day. The Allies must, therefore, redouble 
their efforts to render the blockade increasingly stringent, and 
make up their minds to the fact that, tho half-beaten, Germany 
is far from recognizing in practise the hopelessness of her plight.” 
that the greatest 


It seems evident 








account of conditions in the Fatherland 
is found in an interview given in Paris 
to the correspondent of the London Times 
by Senhor Sidonio Paes, the Portuguese 
Minister to Germany, who, of course, 
had to leave Berlin upon the outbreak 
of war with his country. He begins by 
contrasting conditions in Paris and Ber- 
lin, and says: 





**T have been only forty-eight hours in 
France, but can hardly express my aston- 
ishment and relief at what I have seen 
here. I find confidence and the persua- 
sion of vietory everywhere. I see abun- 
dance of sturdy, healthy soldiers; I find 
civilians, too, certain that the enemy 
will be beaten, to be impatient for the 
hour of final triumph. Food is plenti- 
ful and varied—a pleasant change after 
Berlin-——motor-cars circulate freely, and 





hardship borne by the German people is 
the lack of butter and other fats. This, 
while not insisted upon in the German 
press, is strikingly apparent from time to 
time and turns up in the most unexpected 
For ‘Berliner 
Beobachter,’’ whose column of causerie in 


papers. instance, the 


the Berlin Lokal Anzeiger is one of the 
brightest features of that brilliant paper, 


is sick to death of the word ‘‘butter.” 
In a recent issue he writes: 


“Tt occurred to me the other day, when 
I was at asmall party of men and wo- 
men, whose talk about butter drove me 
distracted and who would not change the 
subject even to talk about rice or tapioca, 
to suggest that we should reeall the past. 
I recommended the subject as an ex- 
ercise in conversation, as I could think 

















the whole spirit of the nation is very 
different from what I had been led to 
expect.” 


‘**Look! Mamma puts 


piece and lets me smell it.”’ 


Senhor Paes then proceeds to describe 
conditions in Germany, and in reading his account it should be 
borne in mind that it is written by a Portuguese who, whether 
at war with Germany or not, has always sympathized with 
the Allied cause. 

“In Berlin, Hamburg, and other German cities which I 
recently visited, the whole outlook upon the war has radically 
changed during the last few months. Not only the masses, whose 
heart was never really in the war, but the financial and commercial 
class, the Prussian aris- 


He continues: 


BUTTER. 


of no better material for filling our mental 
lamps in these days when fat is so 
searce. . . . You may well be astonished 
when I tell you that I opened the ball 
with the tango! ‘You now talk,’ I said, 
‘whenever two or three people get together, about the inevi- 
table topic—butter. But a couple of years ago, just at this time 
when the spirit of carnival was in our blood and we were all 
eager for new means of enjoyment, the tango was all the rage.’ 
I must add that my tango-venture was an unexpected success 
and enlivened the conversation for at least a quarter of an hour. 
With it we returned to a vanished world, and I must admit it 
was a very pleasant change of scene. Let me say in honest 
German that it was only human for any one to rejoice in 
escaping from this ‘ but- 


the butter-card on my 
—© Ulk (Berlin). 





tocracy, and even the 
officials, have one main 
desire—for peace. The 
attack on Verdun was 
certainly undertaken ‘in 
the hope of hastening 
the end, because the 
military men, who last 
year pretended that the 
destruction of Russia 
was the surest means of 
securing a rapid peace, 
now maintain that 
France is the chief ob- 
stacle, whose resistance 
must be broken. The 
German public has no 
notion how heavy the 


























losses at Verdun have 
been. When the truth 
leaks out, the disap- 


pointment will be severe. 
But I would warn you 
against undue optimism. 

“The German people 
are feeling the pinch of 
war. The lack of but- 
ter, bread, and other necessary commodities is severely felt. 
But the people are far too disciplined to do more than grumble, 
for a long time to come. The result of the war is not in doubt, 
but the Allies must be prepared for a protracted and sullen 
resistance on the part of Germany, and ought not to under- 
estimate the difficulty of wearing down the spirit of a people 








ON THE FIRST FLOOR THEY'VE GOT A GOOSE! 


ter-atmosphere’ by re- 
viving an interest in 
the tango-fever of the 
past. Every thought- 
ful person — however 
deeply he may feel on 
the subject of the war 
—must be pleased to 
find a subject which 
clears the air like a storm 
from the close, oppres- 
sive atmosphere that 
surrounds us.” 


That 
“butter” 


is a picture of 
among the 
cultured and well-to-do. 
The Socialist 
the capital, the Berlin 


V orwarts, gives usa trag- 


paper of 


ic little glimpse of its ef- 
fects among the poor. 
This paper publishes a 
sketch called ‘The 
Brick,”” in which the 
writer describes his meeting with a ‘“‘little, sharp-looking fellow, 
The child was carrying a brick, 


—© Ulk (Berlin). 


seareely six years of age.” 
and the following dialog occurs: 


“*What are you doing with that brick?’ ‘I fetch butter.’ 
‘Fetch butter?’ ‘Yes, of course. Father is at the front and 
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mother must work, so she sends me to do the errands, while 

‘Greta nurses the baby.’ ‘Yes, little man, but why a brick 
to fetch butter with?’ ‘You-see I stand on it, because it’s so 
damp and takes such a long time.’ 

‘An hour later, going home, I saw him still waiting outside 
the butter-shop. He was standing on his brick, both little 
hands in his pockets, and freezing—yes, in spite of his inven- 
tiveness, he was freezing—in the long, long cue among the 
tired women, many children, young and old, and some very 
young too—‘Father at the front, mother must work’—wait- 
ing and freezing in the damp weather for a bit of butter for 
their bread.”’ 





HOLLAND’S IRE: AROUSED 
“s ETWIXT THE DEVIL AND THE DEEP SEA” is an 


old saw which, according to the Dutch editors, exactly 

represents the unfortunate position of Holland in the 
war. As the Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant puts it, Holland is 
between two belligerents, one of which “‘professedly fights for 
the interests of small nations, but holds up our ships, seizes 
what she likes, and paralyzes our imports and industries”; the 
other, ‘“‘ while contending for the so-called ‘freedom of the seas,’ 
calmly sinks our ships on sight without notice.” This loss of 
ships sunk without notice is beginning to stir Holland to its 
depths. Since the war began no less than 28 Dutch ships have 
been destroyed, and the latest victim, the Tubantia, was the 
flower of the Netherlands mereantile marine, while the Palem- 
bang was a fine passenger-ship engaged in the Dutch East India 
Both were sunk, the Dutch papers allege, without 
warning and while engaged in strictly neutral traffic. Their loss 
has thoroughly roused the press, and the Amsterdam Nieuws van 


sery ice. 


den Dag says: 


** Will the Government allow itself to be contented, as hereto- 
fore, with mere apologies? The Tubantia disaster is not purely 

















SUBMARINE-SUCCESS. 


that, lieutenant, than against 
—De Telegraaf (Amsterdam). 


‘**We're more successful against 
war-ships that can shoot back.”’ 


a German and Dutch matter, because there were Americans and 
people of many other nationalities aboard, who have every 
reason to complain of their exposure to the danger of destruction 
by a German war-ship. We are compelled to recall Germany’s 
promise to the United States not to torpedo passenger-ships. 
We expect the United States will consider the Tubantia affair 
as a violation of this promise.” 
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The Amsterdam Handelsblad hopes that The Hague and 
Washington will take joint action to prevent further 
disasters: 


any 


ss 


The situation which has arisen is a very serious one, not ouly 


for Holland, but for other neutrals. We ask the Government 











HOLLAND'S FUTURE 


BLUEBEARD—* Let us draw closer, my dear Holland—and what 
a future for you!” —De Nieuwe Amsterdammer 


if any attempt has been made to collaborate with the United 
States and the other neutrals concerned. We demand that the 
Dutch Government firmly support the United States in its 
efforts to bring Germany to a better conception of its duties to 
neutrals.” 


Vigorous action is called for by the Nieuwe Rotterdamsche 
Courant, which says: 


“The Tubantia was not a mere tramp. She was the pride of 


our mercantile marine. Every responsible naval commander 
would know what she was and whither she was bound. No 
account of the disaster mentions a warning of any kind. There 


is no excuse. No words ean qualify this misdeed, which stulti- 
fies all German assurances and promises. .We have nothing 
to do with officers’ ‘mistakes... The German Admiralty is 
responsible, and the demand must be made that definite instruc- 
tions be given to the German Navy to render it certain that 
such mistakes will not arise in future.” 


While the Dutch are by no means satisfied with the way En- 
gland is managing the so-called blockade, there is observable a 
tendency to judge Great Britain with more leniency than Ger- 
many. This is especially noticeable in a recent article in the 
Amsterdam De Gids, the premier Dutch review, where En- 
gland’s and Germany’s methods of treating Holland are com- 
pared, by no means to the advantage of the latter. De Gids says: 

“The method. followed in this war by England to blockade 
enemy harbors stands in connection with the circumstances. 
They are considerably changed by the present means of attack 
and defense, and that manner of blockading will in the future 
certainly not be considered against the principles of international 
rights. On the point of principle the difference is indeed very 
small. England’s action changed only the application of the 
principles, not the principles themselves. That application 
placed the neutrals in a somewhat more unfavorable position than 
they were in before. They must submit to it, in so far as they 
miss the power of effective resistance, or the case is not con- 
sidered worth fighting against. But whereas the manner in which 
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England during this war acts at sea will in future not be con- 
sidered as in conflict with the law of nations—for that law, 
which always consisted chiefly of the rights of war, has to reckon 
with changed circumstances and adapt itself to them—totally 
different stands the case of the manner in which Germany tries to 
rule over any portion of the open sea. It is certain that the 
civilized nations will never justify such a destruction of human 
lives and goods, which, from-a military point of view, is also 
ineffective. For that method goes completely against the 
principles of international law, which, in so far as warfare at sea 
is concerned, are based on humanity and military purpose, next 
to the mutual interest of all parties. That law can therefore 
never adapt itself to the German method of warfare. 

‘To excuse such action, which totally runs against the customs 
of international law and against every notion of humanity, the 
German Government said that it is usually too dangerous for a 
submarine to investigate beforehand the ship’s papers, and that 
self-preservation compelled the submarines to act as they did. 
That may be so, but then the German Government ought to 
have concluded from that the simple fact that such war-ships are 
completely unfit for the task imposed on them. What, indeed, 
would any sane man say of a policeman who without any inves- 
tigation shoots down an apparently suspicious person because 
he is afraid to talk to him? It is therefore not at all surprizing 
that the action of German submarines against the merchant- 
ships of all nations has caused in all civilized countries indig- 
nation and anger, and that they are looked upon as pirates.” 


According to the figures submitted to the United States 
Senate the total loss to Holland and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries owing to the submarine-campaign is 203 ships; of these 
97 were Norwegian, 50 Swedish, 28 Danish, and 28 Dutch. This 
loss has begun to provoke rumblings in the press of the Sean- 
dinavian countries, and the Stockholm Aftontidningen gives a 
broad hint to Berlin when it says: 

“‘We want peace. We do not desire war under any pretext 
whatever against England or against the Allies. The desire of 
all Sweden is for peace. The honor of Sweden calls for peace. 
But, ready to fire our guns, we are lying in wait for the Ger- 
man cruisers who are seeking their prey in our waters.” 





IRISH OPPOSITION TO THE WAR 


HE PALL OF SILENCE which has shrouded the 

British press concerning conditions in Ireland has at 

length been lifted, and the Unionist papers in England are 
beginning to reproach the Government for not taking a stronger 
hand with what they term the “disloyalty” of the Irish. There 
seems to be little doubt that a strong and influential party in 
Ireland is opposed to Ireland’s participation in the war in any 
form. Recruiting is openly discouraged under the very noses 
of the authorities. This is evident from a long and somewhat 
bitter article in the London Times, which says: 


“There is a very small nucleus of bitter, sincere, and clever 
maleontents. ‘There is a much larger number who say, and 
perhaps believe, that ‘this is not Ireland’s war,’ because they 
have been disappointed about Home Rule. There is a still 
larger number who profess the doctrines of Sinn Fein as an 
excuse for the selfishness or apathy that keeps them from join- 
ing the colors. ...... 

‘The Government had taken no serious steps to suppress the 
newspapers or to punish the violent speeches. The majority 
of persons tried under the Defense of the Realm Act were either 
acquitted or sentenced to very brief terms of imprisonment.” 


The official representatives of Ireland in the British Parlia- 
ment, the Nationalist party led by Mr. John Redmond, have 
consistently supported the war, and this, according to The Times, 
has produced a reflex action in Ireland. It goes on to say: 


“Two causes have combined of late to stimulate the Sinn 
Feiners to public expression of their strength and purpose. One 
is the inaction of the Government, which, whether wise or unwise, 
has had the inevitable result of making these people believe that 
they can do almost anything with impunity. A hot-headed 
man is not likely to abstain from violent talk when he knows 


that, even if he is prosecuted under the Defense of the Realm 
Act, his chances of acquittal are ten to one. Again, Mr. Red- 
mond’s strong stand in favor of recruiting has infuriated the 
Sinn Feiners. They did not believe that he or the Nationalist 
party would dare to be really active in getting Irishmen for the 
colors. The Nationalist party, as a body, may be said, perhaps, 
to have justified their hopes, but Mr. Redmond has thrown 
himself into the work of recruiting with enthusiastic sincerity, 
and with a courage which every loyal Irishman admires. The 
wrath of the Sinn Feiners is unbounded, and he is abused in 
nearly evc y issue of their weekly newspapers with all the 
tropical luxuriance of Celtic imagery.” 


The Dublin Spark, a Sinn Fein organ, is next quoted to show 
the opinion in which Mr. Redmond is now. held in Ireland. 
It says: 


“*If Redmond’s visit to the trenches was stage-managed, and 
if he was only shown the bright side of trench-life, I can but pity 
the man for the deception of which he was the victim. . But if, 
on the other hand, he knows the truth about the conditions in 
the trenches, then I say it is his crowning act of infamy that he 
seeks to entice more Irishmen to share those conditions. Prior 
to the engagements the men are doped with rum, and between 
rum and the excitement and roar of bursting shells they become 
callous of danger and charge like infuriated gorillas.” 


The Times proceeds to give a number of instances of the dis- 
couragement of recruiting, and continues: 


‘*All these developments have thriven under the Govern- 
ment’s policy of vigilant inactivity. The knowledge that it is 
being ‘watched’ has the same stimulating effect on the seditious 
element that the supervision of a feeble schoolmaster (forbidden 
by the rules to inflict corporal punishment) has on a crowd of 
mischievous boys. The people who do not want England to 
win the war—or, at any rate, will shed no tears if she loses— 
and are helping the enemy, consciously or unconsciously, by 


‘discouraging recruiting, are still a small minority, but they are 


growing in numbers and influence. If it be admitted that this 
is a bad thing for the State, it must be admitted that the policy 
of laissez faire has failed. If it be admitted that these tenden- 
cies ought to be stopt, the sooner they are stopt the better for 
the State and for Ireland. 

“In a case which was tried before five magistrates at Cork 
on Monday, February 28, the Crown Solicitor asked one of the 
magistrates to abstain from adjudicating on the ground that 
he was reported in the press of the previous Saturday to have 
said that ‘as long as they were bound up with that accursed 
Empire, so long would they be on the verge of starvation.’ The 
magistrate replied: ‘I am responsible for any words I have used, 
and it is for another authority to take any action they wish. 
I will sit here until removed by higher authority.’ 

“It is not to be inferred from this article that the present 
situation in Ireland is actually dangerous; but that/it is injurious 
to national and Imperial interests, and that it may become 
dangerous unless the Irish Government deals with it quickly 
and firmly is the opinion of a growing body of Irishmen whose 
knowledge and experience entitle their opinions to respect.” 


Another Unionist paper in London, The Morning Post, is ex- 
ceedingly angry with the Government for not taking stronger 
action in Ireland, and gives us this version of conditions there: 


‘*From motives of patriotism English newspapers have hither- 
to refrained from commenting on the situation in Ireland, but 
it is developing with such rapidity and gravity that silence is 
no longer possible. ’ 

“Through the south and west a vigorous, organized campaign 
against recruiting is being carried on without serious hindrance. 
Within a few weeks several persons have been indicted and tried 
in Dublin, but in every case acquitted by the jury amid tumul- 
tuous applause from those in the court-room. 

“All these trials took place before ordinary juries, and we 
await with impatience the time when the authorities will utilize 
their powers to have such eases tried before special juries or 
military tribunals. 

“In Cork a committee recently appointed to organize St. 
Patrick’s Day celebrations was offered the use of several com- 
panies of Irish soldiers, but the committee refused to allow them 
to participate, stating in reply: 

““The British Army is in hostile occupation of Ireland. It 
would be as absurd for Belgians to invite a contingent from the 
German Army to participate in a Belgian national celebration.’” 
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SAVING LIVES IN CITY STREETS 


HE REGULATION and control of traffic in New York, 

and incidentally elsewhere, is the subject of an article 

contributed to The World’s Work (New York, April), 
by Police-Commissioner Arthur Woods, of this city. A large 
part of Mr. Woods’s business is now to control traffic, whereas 
a few years ago his predecessors were accustomed to look at 
blocked crossings, choked with cursing cabmen, as unfortunate 
Two 
things, Mr. Woods notes, have contributed to make this old- 
time difficulty assume the dimensions of a catastrophe and 


facts of nature to be borne with as patiently as possible. 


force us to desire means for its alleviation—the great increase 
in the number of moving vehicles and the growth in their size 
and speed. For the former, we have to thank the upward 
tendency of our cities, concentrating great masses of men on 
small areas, while no corresponding increase has been made 


in the width of the streets. For the latter, the motor-driven 


vehicle has been responsible, and its contribution to a solution 
by the elimination of the horse has not sufficed to balance its 
addition to our troubles. Mr. Woods devotes several pages to 
the special problems of New York, and then proceeds to generalize 
as follows: 


‘*Boiled down, the function of traffic-control resolves itself 
into two objects: to keep things moving and to prevent accidents. 

“‘An efficient traffic-control abhors a snarl. It must be un- 
tangled at once, and the smooth, easy, free movement of people, 
both afoot and in vehicles, must be resumed at the earliest 
possible moment. The business of a large ¢ity suffers perceptibly 
if traffic-arrangements slow things up. I have often been struck 
in London with the way in which the first object of a trafiic- 
policeman seems to be to keep things moving. In other cities 
it sometimes seems as if the first object of the policeman were 
to hold things up. This difference in mental attitude of regu- 
lating-officers means a difference of a good many minutes at a 
corner during the course of a day. 


“There are many different ways of regulating traffic, and it 
is a mistake to feel that any one of them is a solution for all 
conditions. Different cities and different corners in the same city 
offer different problems, each of which must be treated so as to 
bring the best solution to that particular place. At a place like 
Columbus Circle, in New York City, for instance, which is the 
intersection of several streets, and which is very wide and 
spacious, we are getting excellent results from a so-called rotary 
system. This does not necessitate the stopping of vehicles at 
all. They weave themselves in around a circle, always going. 
This can be done where the space is large enough and where the 
circle presents itself as a sufficient obstruction to force all 
vehicles coming in from the streets to slow up. On Fifth 
Avenue we have had no success in trying this same system, 
however. The crossings are so narrow that a circle can not be 
placed at the intersection of the streets and Jeave sufficient 
room for vehicles to drive round it. 

“On Fifth Avenue we have been trying a system such as is 
being used in other cities, of using tall stanchions as signs to 
drivers when to proceed and when to stop. The object is to use 
this system in a new way so that several blocks shall be worked 
as units; when a vehicle starts north, say at Thirty-second Street, 
it shall keep on until it has gone at least five or six blocks. 
This system has worked in the main well, but nothing can work 
satisfactorily on a street like Fifth Avenue, for the trouble is 
not that a wrong system is used, but that there is too much traffic 
for that size of street. 

‘*In some places isles of safety are very helpful. But where 
traffic is congested enough to necessitate the stationing of 
policemen at corners, I believe that it is unwise and only serves 
to increase the danger of accidents, if safety-isles are used. The 
reason for this is that pedestrians are much more likely to wait 
for the policeman’s signal if they have the whole street to cross 
than they are if an inviting safety-isle tempts them half-way 
across the street. And the chances they take to get to the safety- 
isle have resulted, in our experience here in New York, in in- 
creasing the number of accidents at such corners. 

“Zones where people may stand safely while waiting for 
street-cars, such as are used in Detroit, New York, and many 























AN EFFICIENT SAFETY-MEASURE ON 
The currents of motor-cars and humanity are controlled by the policeman's semaphore. 
which has proved more of a peril than a protection to the venturesome American, and is being abandoned. 
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other cities, have proved very useful in regulating traffic and 
in cutting down the number of accidents. And the. strict -en- 
forcement of the regulation that no vehicle shall proceed within 
eight feet of a street-car which is stopt to take on or let off 
passengers, has been directly responsible for preventing a large 
number of accidents.” 

The speed-problem, Mr. Woods thinks, has hardly been 
worked out satisfactorily anywhere. What rate of speed, for 
instance, shall be pronounced dangerous in a city street? It 
depends on the driver, on the mechanical condition of the ear, 
and even more perhaps on the movement and ecarefulness of 
persons crossing the streets. The ideal law, according to Mr. 
Woods, would prohibit reckless driving, irrespective of speed, but 
how is a magistrate to decide whether driving in*a specific ease 


was reckless or not? In New York a speed of twenty miles an 
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who may be permitted by owners to operate their cars. Such 
legislation has been strenuously and successfully fought. 
‘*What is the price the public pays for these inadequate laws? 


During the year 1915, in New York City, 283 people were killed 
in the streets by motor-vehicles, and 6,380 injured. While 
it can not be said that the drivers were solely responsible for all 
these deaths and accidents, still it takes two to cause an accident, 
and it is clear that reckless driving was solely responsible for 
many of them.” 





PINCHES OF GOLD FROM TONS OF ORE 


NE USUALLY THINKS of the gold-miner as gazing 
() at a nugget of the pure metal that he has casually picked 
up. Yet the modern miner makes his millions by col- 
lecting a needle of gold from a haystack of rock and earth. 
His work seems almost as 
hopeless as the 





task of re- 
moving the gold from sea- 
water. It is there, but it 
would take an expenditure 
of several dollars to get out 
a dollar’s worth of it. The 
men who have made it pos- 
sible to coax fortunes from 
rock assaying a bit of gold 





the size of a pea to every ton 
may succeed in solving the 
other problem one day. To 
do such work profitably re- 
quires costly machinery, ex- 
ploitation on a huge scale, 
and a small fortune to start 
with. All this seems to have 


been available in Alaska, 





AN ACCIDENT-MAP OF ONE NEW YORK POLICE PRECINCT. 


The black pins show fatal accidents; the white ones, minor injuries sustained in a period of eight months. 
° 


hour in the congested parts of the city, and twenty-five in the less 
built-up parts, is considered presumptive evidence of reckless- 
ness. The writer goes on: 


“Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick, former Commissioner of Accounts, 
of New York, who made a study of European police departments 
three years ago, has pointed out the large powers the London 
Police Head has, compared to the powers of the police in American 
cities. Mr. Fosdick tells us that Scotland Yard requires the 
would-be driver of-an automobile not only to pass a written 
examination, but to demonstrate his ability on the street as well, 
under actual traffic-conditions. . . . Any license in London is 
revocable by the Commissioner. 

“The vehicles themselves are subjected to close supervision 
by the police in London; brakes are constantly tested by a squad 
who jump aboard passing cabs, automobiles, and trucks without 
warning, and make a quick test of the mechanism, and a driver 
who permits his brakes to become ineffective may expect to 
hear from the Commissioner. 

“In New York City the Police Commissioner has no such 
power. In New Jersey the law provides that no person under 
the age of sixteen years shall be licensed to drive automobiles, 
and no person shall be licensed until he shall have passed a 
satisfactory examination as to his ability as an operator. It is 
lawful for a magistrate in New Jersey to revoke the license of 
any person who drives a motor-vehicle when such person shall 
have been guilty of such wilful violation as shall, in the discretion 
of the magistrate, justify such revocation. The Court of Com- 
mon Pleas on appeal has power to void such revocation. 

“In Connecticut, even wider power of suspension of licenses 
is vested in the Secretary of State, who may take the license 
away from any ‘improper or incompetent person.’ 

“‘In New York there is no such provision for safety as exists 
in New Jersey and Connecticut. For several years an effort 
has been made to have a law passed requiring all persons who 
operate motor-vehicles to be licensed and to pass an examina- 
tion as to their qualifications. This would include not only 


chauffeurs, but also owners who operate cars, and other persons 


according to Frank G. Car- 
penter, who contributes an 
account of the low-grade 
mines in that country to the St. Louis Republic (March 26). 
He writes: 

“The greatest mines of to-day are those which deal with low- 
grade ores. This is so of the gold-mines of the Rand, in South 
Africa. It is so of the largest copper-mines of the Rockies and 
of the Treadwell mines, which lie within a rifle-shot of where I 
am writing. .. . The Treadwell properties have already pro- 
duced $60,000,000 of pure gold. They have repaid the purchase- 
price of Alaska many times over. All of that gold came from 
ore that ran from $2 to $3 a ton. The mine I Visited to-day 
has a mighty ore-body whose gold-contents average about $1.50 
per ton, and still the machinery for mining and milling is such 
that fully half of that amount is clear profit. The actual cost 
of mining the gold is now about 60 cents a ton, and it may be 
cut to 50 cents or even lower than that. 

‘‘Have you any idea of what gold ore carrying only $1.50 
a ton means? Gold is worth about $20 an ounce, and at that 
rate $1.50 worth of gold would equal only about one-thirteenth 
of an ounce. Divide a $20 gold-piece into thirteen parts and 
each part will not be as big as a pea. Nevertheless, that pea 
of gold is all that is to be found in one whole ton of this ore. 

**A ton of ore is a eart-load for two horses. Now grind your 
pea into the finest of powder and put one of the grains of that 
powder in every pebble or broken piece of a cart-load of gravel, 
and you have some idea of how the gold is scattered through 
the rock and how difficult it is to get it all out. 

‘‘Or suppose the gold to be salt and the ore to be water. I 
went to a drug-store to-day and weighed out enough salt to 
just equal the weight of the gold in a ton of this ore. The 
salt did not fill the smallest teaspoon. But a ton of water would 
fill a 250-gallon hogshead. Now if you should drop your spoon- 
ful of salt into the hogshead and churn up the water until the 
salt is thoroughly mixed through it all, you would have just the 
proportion of the gold and rock in the mine of which I am writing. 
Think of getting the pea made of gold-powder out of the ecart- 
load of rock in such a way that half of it will more than pay 
all the costs, and you have the problem which the operators of 
this mine have successfully solved. 
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‘‘It seems a petty business, does it not? 

‘*Nevertheless it is one of the biggest businesses of the world 
of to-day. It takes millions to work the mine, and it will prob- 
ably pay millions in profits. “The mine I refer to is the Alaska 
Gastineau property. It is only one of several mighty low-grade 
propositions along the Gastineau Channel which will keep thou- 
sands of miners and millions of dollars of machinery at work 
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immense crushers, which take the largest pieces and break them 
into lumps about two inches thick. 

‘*From these screens the ore goes into storage-bins of 10,000 
tons each, and from them it is carried by skips and wide-belt 
conveyors through sets of steel rollers that work on the prin- 
ciple of a clothes-wringer. The rollers are so graduated that 
they crush the ore finer and finer as it goes through one set after 

another, until the great rocks are 








reduced to a powder as fine as 
the flour of which cream-cakes 
are made. 

“The flour, which contains the 
rock and gold, is then passed 
over shaking tables flooded with 
water in such a way that gravity 
separates the minerals from the 
rocks, the heaviest particles fall- 
ing to the lower side of the table. 
You can then see various miner- 
als, each having its own streak 
of color. There is the lead with 
its mixture of gold and silver; 
there at the bottom the pure 
gold, a streak of yellow grains 
and dust. Above the lead is the 
lighter black iron-sand. 

‘** After the gold and lead are 
thus separated they are passed 
over Wilfley tables covered with 
mereury.. The mercury takes 
up the gold, and it is then put 
through the furnace and vapor- 








NEAR THE SCHOOL THE TRAFFIC SQUAD ARE ALWAYS BUSY 


Here the traffic must be always under perfect control, or pitiful tragedies. result. 


ized, to get the gold out. 

“Until now the mines and 
mills have been working at four 
or five thousand tons per day, 








here for a century to come. Adjoining if is the Alaska Juneau 
Mine, a similar mountain of gold which is now at its very begin- 
ning. Farther along is the Ebner Mine, another great property, 
and there are other deposits about of enormous extent. To-day 
I shall write of the Alaska Gastineau only. 

“The mountain of low-grade ore over the Alaska Gastineau 
Mine rises almost precipitously from the Gastineau Channel. 
Its ore-body is said to cover something like 2,000 


but during the present year the 
manager expects to increase this amount to at least 10,000 tons, 
and from that time on there will be a steady stream of gold ore 
moving out of the mountains through the mills and down to 
the sea. , 
**Ten thousand tons of ore at $1.50 of gold to the ton means 
$15,000 per day added to the gold-supply of the world. It 
means that the output of this mine will eventually be more 





acres. It is more than two miles in length, and the 
miners have already made twenty miles of tunnels 
and cross-cuts in their development-works. Ac- 
cording to the report of the managing-director, D. 
C. Jackling, to the stockholders, the block of ore 
has something like 21,000,000 tons above a certain 
level, and at least 100,000,000 tons above the level 
of the sea. The Treadwell group, on the opposite 
side of the Channel, is now extending mines under 
the sea, so that there is really no telling how large 
the Gastineau ore-body is. 

“The outcroppings of the mines begin at a half- 
mile or more above the sea-level, and tunnels have 
been cut at intervals from there down to 2,000 feet. 
The mines have been further prospected by dia- 
mond-drills and by shafts and cross-cuts, so that 
its owners should know pretty well what they have. 

“All this has cost millions. Fortunes were put 
into the property before it came into the hands of 
the present owners, and they have spent millions 
more in installing machinery that will do the work 
at the least possible cost, and in the institution 
of a hydroelectric plant situated ten miles away, 
which gives them 6,000 horse-power. Nearly all 
the work of the mines and the mills is done by 
electricity, and it is the dropping of the water on 
the turbines ten miles away that gives the force 











that is now dragging this gold from the earth, and 
changing it into the great yellow bricks which go 
to the mint. I have visited many mining-prop- 
erties here and there over the world, but no- 





Women shoppers often drive him to distraction by 


TO BLAME. 


THE CHAUFFEUR IS NOT ALWAYS 


their heedless rush to cross 


a crowded street and get an early start at the bargains. 








where have I seen machinery that seems so near 
human in its economical operation and in giving 
the maximum results for the minimum consumption of human 
muscle and brain. ...... 

“The ore comes from the mines on trains drawn by electric 
engines. It is dumped by electricity upon screens the wires of 
Which are as thick as your thumb, and it passes thence into 





than $5,000,000 worth of gold per year, and if the estimates 
of the engineers are correct it means that this output will con- 
tinue for from seventy-five to one hundred years to come. To 
return to my former comparison, all this will be made of peas 
of gold and pinches of dust.” 
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ACTUAL-SIZE DIAMOND CHART FOR JUDGING STONES—HOW A BRILLIANT IS CUT. 








HOW TO JUDGE DIAMONDS 


HE FINEST DIAMONDS, we are told by a writer 

in The Scientific American Supplement (New York), 

“are to be found only in the treasure- vaults of 
princes.”’ Occasionally, however, the plain citizen may have 
both the desire and the means to purchase a stone of a 
lower class, and the writer above quoted-condescends to throw 
out a few hints to all such. Faults that affect diamonds, 
in common with other precious stones, are of three kinds, we 
are told—the inclusion of foreign minerals, gas- or moisture- 
pores, and the small fissures called ‘‘feathers.”” Inclusions in 
the diamond are usually coal or graphite. When visible to the 
naked eye they are called ‘‘sand,’’ but when microscopic they 
are termed “dust,” and sometimes form ‘‘clouds” that impair 
the transparency and the color. When they appear in streaks 
or silky layers, they are called “flags.” Gas- or moisture-pores 
also cause clouding, or ‘‘flags,’’ but they may have the further 
effect of giving to the interior of the stone a porous appearance. 
The writer says: 

“In purchasing diamonds one should always make use of 
the microscope, not the magnifying-glass of the jeweler, but 
one of a power of ten to twenty, for then one can find faults 
in inclusions, polishing, etc., even with stones advertised as 
microscopically pure. 

“* As is self-evident, the value of a diamond depends upon its 
weight. The determination of weight is difficult when it is in 
its setting. Prof. August Rosiwal has made up from his own 
measurements a table of sizes for small stones. ...... 

“The second factor to value is quality, and is the result of 
purity or color. Diamonds as commercial products are divided 
into several grades in point of quality, and these grades are 
generally denominated first, second, and third water. 

‘‘A diamond of the first water must be entirely colorless and 
transparent, without any inclusion or flaw; it is of the second 
water if it is colorless with small but unimportant faults, or 
if it is without faults but with some traces of color; and third 
water if it is colorless but with larger faults, or if it is distinctly 
eolored. The correct valuation is therefore very difficult and 
often subject to the jeweler’s judgment. For this reason 
Professor Rosiwal gives to the layman the following hints: 
Stones of the first water are carried only by the highest-class 
jewelers. The requisite is perfect lack of color, or—what is more 
highly prized—a tinge of blue. In general, beautifully colored 
diamonds command fabulous prices and are to be found only in 
the treasure-vaults of princes. 

“Stones of the second wi: + are numerous. They are sup- 
posed to be microscopically p..2, but almost always show some 
inclusions. 

‘‘There are oftentimes traces of yellow color in this grade, 
and because this can be seen best in sunlight one should never 
buy diamonds at night, for the prevailing lights cause stones 
that are even noticeably yellowish to appear clear. Most of the 
stones of the ordinary market are of the third quality, and the 
dealers try to cover up their faults by combining them into 
groups for border-stones or for the popular pendants, diamond 
hearts, marquise rings, ete. While they may be colorless, 
they are often so full of flaws that they would be ranked as 
‘hort,’ or diamonds good only for mechanical purposes, if there 





had not been such a demand for the gems as to increase the price. 

‘**An effort to standardize the value of diamonds was made 
thirty years ago, and for stones of the different waters up to 
three carats the proportions were set—first water, 100; second 
water, 83, and third water, 66. To-day, thanks to the demand 
for jewels by America, the first water has risen to some three 
times that ratio. The European prices for a one-carat stone 
are from $400 to $600 ($110 in 1878) and $250 and $200 for 
inferior stones. Trimming-stones that are quite small—under 
one-eighth carat—bring from their commonness perhaps $100 
a carat. 

“In this country the prices are somewhat higher, diamonds 
of the first water going up to nearly $800 a carat. In this 
country also for a year or more the weighing has been by ‘hun- 
dredths,’ one hundred hundredths being equivalent to a carat.” 





SEMISTEEL 
N FOUNDRY-CIRCLES there is now much discussion 
regarding the properties of what is called by some persons 
‘‘semisteel,’’ supposed to be produced by melting steel 
scrap with pig iron, forming a product intermediate in quality 
between east iron and steel. Those who approve say that this 
mixture shows a gain in strength of 40 to 50 per cent. over 
ordinary gray cast iron, and is far more easily machined. Others, 
however, assert that the steel does not mix perfectly with the 


pig iron, that the term ‘‘semisteel’’ is imperfect and should 
not be accepted, and that the product may be, and often is, 
weaker than good gray-iron castings, instead of being stronger. 
The term ‘“‘semisteel,’’ according to these authorities, is simply 
aiding foundrymen and consumers to fool themselves and each 
other, and the sooner it and what it represents are discontinued 
the better. Representatives of both these views contribute 
articles to The Iron Age (New York, March 2). The defender 
of semisteel, Mr. Y. A. Dyer, writes as follows: 


“The up-to-date foundryman is daily using from 10 per cent. 
to 30 and 40 per cent. of steel scrap in his cupola-mixtures and 
turning out close-grained, tough, clean, and easily machined 
eastings capable of registering tensile strengths of 32,000 to 
38,000 pounds per square inch and transverse strengths of 
3,500 to 4,000 pounds per square inch, compared with 1,800 to 
2,400 pounds in the ease of ordinary gray-iron castings. This 
is certainly an improvement that has never yet been achieved, 
having in mind machinability, by a mixture of different grades 
of pig iron, or of pig iron and cast scrap. Therefore, while this 
improved quality metal may be properly classed, strictly speak- 
ing, as gray iron, it so far excels, in strength and texture, the 
gray iron of the past and present that it is entitled to a name 
that will place it in an intermediate position between gray iron 
and malleable iron, just as malleable iron deserves its name to 
designate a metal that is intermediate between cast iron and 
steel, and the writer knows of no more appropriate commercial 
name than ‘semisteel.’ After all, steel and malleable iron are only 
refined pig iron—semisteel is only refined cast iron. ..... . 

‘‘In order to get away from the ills of pig iron, neutralizing 
elements must be balanced. . . . Soft steel is very low in carbon, 
exceedingly low in silicon (sometimes only a trace), low in sulfur, 
low in phosphorus, and reasonably high in manganese. There- 
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fore, why should this metal not. be an ideal one to supply the 
deficiencies in a mixture of ordinary pig iron of different grades 
or pig iron and scrap? 

‘*As to the question whether or not steel will mix homogene- 
ously with pig iron and cast scrap, one has only to bear in mind 
that pig iron is the mother of both cast iron and steel. . . . By 
the proper mixing of from 10 to 40 per cent. (even 50 and 60 
per cent.) of steel: (low carbon preferable) in the ordinary cupola 
along with all pig iron of suitable analysis, or pig iron and selected 
cast scrap, a sound, tough, close-grained, and easily machined 
casting of high tensile and transverse strength can be produced 

—especially suitable for cylinders of all kinds (including automo- 
bile-cylinders), gears, pinions, 
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GERMAN SODA IN EAST AFRICA 


HE GREAT SODA-LAKES of German East Africa may 
be one of the prizes fought for in the present European 
contest, which has already become rather a Euro-Afro- 
Asian conflict. Writing in La Nature (Paris, February 26), 
Victor Cambon, ‘‘engineer of arts and manufactures,” as the 
French term it, after cheerfully comparing the Germans to the 
dragon Fafner, familiar to frequenters of the Metropolitan and 
other opera-houses, goes on to suggest that as the war has already 





piston-rings, liners, car-wheels, 





plow - points, rams, grinders, 
erushers, or any high - duty 


casting.” apie: 


In the same issue Dr. Richard 
Moldenke opposes the mixture 
advocated above, and objects 
even to using the name that has 
been given to it. He believes 
that the 
violates commercial ethies, since, 


name ‘‘semisteel”’ 
he asserts, the material “‘has 
none of the properties of steel 
that make it distinctive as such.” 
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castings, whether he uses much 
or little steel, or none, and the ignorant customer is made to 


believe and pay accordingly.”’ He goes on: 


‘When the trade-name ‘ semisteel’ was first applied by Joseph 
Seaman, of Pittsburg, to gun iron from his air-furnaces to which 
up to 30 pér cent. steel scrap had been added, it was at a time 
when the metallurgy of cast iron was unknown, and, for that 
matter, but little of steel metallurgy was understood. 

“The name was therefore a perfectly honest designation of 
what certainly was a marked advance in gray-iron practise. 
Mr. Seaman was entitled to all the commercial benefits to be 
derived from his patient experimentation. To-day, however, 
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SHOWING HOW THE BRITISH MAY TAP THE GERMAN SODA-LAKES. 


with our extended knowledge of the properties of materials 
and their metallurgical characteristics, the establishment of a 
separate division for those products between the border-line of 
cast iron and steel opens up opportunities for shrewd salesman- 
ship which should determine the buying public as well as foundry- 
men’s associations and interested technical bodies to demand 
the elimination in toto of the term ‘ semisteel.’ ”’ 


He concludes with a leaf from his own experience: 


“The writer has oftentimes run cupola-heats of 100 per cent. 
steel scrap. To get serviceable results, an excess of fuel had to be 
used. The product was cast iron just the same, and nothing 
‘steely’ could be traced in the castings made.”’ 


overflowed the edges of Europe and is slopping over into Asia 
and Africa, such German colonies as have not yet dropt- into 
the British lion’s maw, the present one among them, are probably 
Whether ultimately German 
or British, these lakes of soda are doubtless among the world’s 
Writes Mr. Cambon: 


destined to do so at an early date. 


wonders. 


‘“‘This region is the largest and most profitable of the German 
colonies, with 7,515,666 inhabitants. Of course we can not 
pretend that so many negroes are productive to the same degree 
as Germans or Yankees; but the varied resources of a territory 
nearly twice as large as France are immense, and their loss will 
be a terrible blow. 

‘Among these resources, one of the most important has been 
revealed quite recently—great deposits of soda, ranking with the 
most important in the world. Among the known sodic deposits 
some are subterranean, while many others in the desert-regions 
of western America, South America, Africa, Turkestan, ete., are 
on the surface. 

** Deposits of sodic carbonate, sulfate, and chlorid, for example, 
have been worked for several years in the Libyan desert, about 
30 miles west of the Nile. . An important discovery, made 
recently in the center of the African continent, was announced 
shortly before the war by Paul Kestner, the eminent engineer of 
Lille. .. . To the east of the great Lake Victoria and about 250 
miles from the shore of the Indian Ocean is a lake with an area of 
about 25 square miles, formed apparently of a single mass of 
solid sesquicarbonate of soda, almost chemically pure. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Trowbridge, an English engineer who has ex- 
plored it, soundings taken at various points of Lake Magadi 
found no bottom at nine feet. Possibly the depth is twice, 
three times, or even ten times, as great as this. 

“Mr. Trowbridge notes that the lake is fed by many streams 
that bring to it water charged, and sometimes saturated, with 
-arbonate of soda, which shows that the real deposit is not the 
lake itself, but that there is somewhere another deposit of un- 
known but enormous importance. This is washed by waters 
that carry its soda into the lake under the boiling sun of the 
tropics, and then the water evaporates and deposits the salts.” 

Magadi, which is the lake just described, is not on the German 
The other side, however, boasts 
of several soda-lakes that are even larger than this. One of 
The Germans 


side of the line, but is English. 


them, Lake Natron, is larger than Lake Geneva. 
have planned a railroad connecting this lake with the coast and 
extending to Victoria Nyanza. The soda may thus be brought 
to Europe—just when and by whom and at what cost we shall 
doubtless see after the war. 
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LIMNING. SHAKESPEARE 


HAT SHAKESPEARE LOOKED LIKE in the flesh 
appears to be locked in the impenetrable mystery of 
time. More artistic crimes seem to have been com- 

mitted in his name than in any other. Amid all the counter- 
feit presentments the best plan seems to be to take the one 
faney chooses, for those that bear the best testimonials for 
authenticity are as diverse as apples, grapes, and coconuts. 








THE STRATFORD BUST. 


Shakespeare sculptured by a near contemporary, but ** improved 
and restored "’ by an eighteenth-century vandal. 











Since Shakespeare has come to be adopted by other than English 
admirers he has borne a French, German, Italian, or Danish 
cast of features, according to the national traits of the artist 
depicting him. The artist of our cover inclines to favor the 
“Chandos” portrait, which, with the ‘Stratford,’ ‘‘The Ely 
Place,” ‘‘The Fenner,” ‘‘The Jenner,’’ compose the ‘“authorita- 
tive portraits.”” This group is still outside the three accepted 
portraits—the Stratford bust, the Droeshout engraving, and the 
““D’Avenant bust,” that come with quite unimpeachable cre- 
dentials, and yet bear not the slightest resemblance to one an- 
other. The claims of these three are examined by Mr. Appleton 
Morgan, president of the New York Shakespeare Society. They 
are, he declares in The Catholic World (April), the only ones 
among the hundreds—nay, thousands—of portraits of Shake- 
speare that ‘‘challenge technical, or even perhaps serious, 
consideration as presumptive likenesses.” 

The bust in the Stratford church is said by Sir William Dug- 
dale, writing in 1653, to have been made by ‘‘one Gerard John- 


son.”” He may have worked from a death-mask or ‘“‘with the 


aid of the memory of the neighbors’ of the poet, who died in 
1616. At all events the material the sculptor wrought in did 
not prove tractable under his hand, as Mr. Morgan’s exami- 
nation shows: 


‘Tn eutting the stone, the sculptor evidently broke off a frag- 
ment of the portion out of which he was to carve the nose, and 
so was driven to chisel a smaller nose then he intended.. The 
result is that the nose is small and weak, while the upper lip is 
abnormally long. This abnormal length.of upper lip,-too, had 
to be disguised, and the sculptor attempted to disguise it by 
carving thereon, instead of a mustache, a rather dandyish (so 
to speak) pair of ‘mustachios,’ such as no Englishman of the 
Elizabethan or Jacobean days or since can be supposed to have 
ever worn, the result being to give the-whole bust a sort 
of simpering un-English face; certainly not the face of a 
scholar or of a poet; certainly not the face of ‘an immense fig- 
ure,’ of the superman we expect and idealize a Shakespeare to 
have been.” 

The bust, it may be said in the sculptor’s behalf, is not in the 
condition in which he left it in 1616. Like many old churches, 
it has been “‘repaired and restored.”” The actor, John Ward, 
toured the Midland counties during the year of ‘ Garrick’s 
Jubilee,’ giving Shakespeare representations in order to raise 
funds for the repair and the restoration of the monument and 
bust. ‘‘We all know,” observes Mr. Morgan, ‘‘what crimes 
can be committed in the name of ‘repairs,’ and what limits, or 
no limits, of vandalism can be committed under the pretext of 
‘restorations.’ ” 

The Droeshout engraving is prefixt to the first great folio 
edition of the plays in 1623, and Ben Jonson wrote a dozen 
lines of verse extolling it. But 


“Tt is hardly the face of a man at all. Except that it un- 
undoubtedly possesses eyes, nose (more than the Stratford bust 
can boast of, anyhow), and mouth, the face is a wooden, idiotic 
affair, such as an ancient tobacconist would not have suffered 
for a sign-post; a silly vacuity resembling nothing more human 
than simian, certainly not within planetary space of one’s ideal 
of a Shakespeare.” 

The third is a bust now standing in the Garrick Club in 
London and variously known as ‘“‘The Devonshire,” ‘‘The 
D’Avenant,”” and ‘“‘The Garrick Shakespeare.” Its history is 
interesting enough to be given at some length: 


“In 1737, sixty-nine years after the death of Sir William 
D’Avenant, his theater on Portugal Street (which he named 
‘The Duke’s Theater’) ceased to be used as a playhouse, and 
was altered into the china-warehouse of Spode & Copeland 
(whence the ‘Copeland’ ware known to collectors). In 1845, 
this Spode & Copeland warehouse was in turn torn down to 
make room for enlargement of the museum of the London 
College of Surgeons. In the eourse of demolition, which ren- 
dered the ground-plan of the old theater plainly visible, a terra- 
cotta bust fell from some concealed niche. Put together, the 
fragments made a possible bust of Ben Jonson, and fitted a 
bracket on the side of a door-frame of the old proscenium. 
Search for a corresponding bracket on the other side of this 
door-frame led to one being found; and, standing securely upon 
it, a bust which everybody at once exclaimed must be a bust 
of Shakespeare. For, they argued, it can hardly be imagined 
that Sir William D’Avenant, who claimed to be Shakespeare’s 
son, would have placed a bust of anybody but Shakespeare on a 
bracket opposite a bust of Ben Jonson. Nor (as to the value 
of the discovery) can it be imagined that Sir William would 
have tolerated an inadequate or worthless likeness. These con- 
siderations led to the bust being purchased by the Duke of 
Devonshire for three hundred guineas, and presented to the 
Garrick Club. And, indeed, if genuine at all, this bust is easily 
the most valuable likeness we possess. The face is that of a 
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man who had passed the maturity of middle age; serious, rather 
stern, and inflexible, seamed and careworn (perhaps too much 
so, since Shakespeare himself died aged only fifty-two years). 
It is perhaps more the face of a capitalist than of a poet; a self- 
contained, stern,‘ but not an unkindly man of affairs—just such 
a man, one might say, as would by hard work relieve the penury 
and the res angusta domi of his childhood, restore his family 
to affluence, institute legal proceedings to recover maternal 
estates surrendered in duress of poverty, buy his father a grant 
of arms, and make solid investments in his native town in 
metropolitan properties. 

“‘Conjectural authorities, therefore, are remanded to their own 
opinion or their own judgment—first, as to whether the bust 
represents Shakespeare; 
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fifty when fame began to come to him. He was an uncared-for 
street-child of Paris, and his first job was mixing clay in a studio.” 





REVISING “AMERICA” 


HERE IS QUITE LIKELY an innate repugnance felt 
by the Teutonic element of our people to the exclusively 
“English Puritanism’ of our national anthem. The 
German might also object that he doesn’t seem to come in 
anywhere, and at the present moment doesn’t feel impelled to 
celebrate England’s coming. The writer of “The Listener” 





and, secondly, whether it 





is a conjectural likeness 
drawn from D’Avenant’s 
memory of his putative 
father, assisted by the mem- 
ory of others who. knew 
Shakespeare in life, or 
whether it is an actual sur- 
vival from Shakespeare’s 
own day, for which he 
himself sat. 

“Tt is incomparably finer 
and more satisfactory than 
either the Stratford bust or 
the Droeshout engraving, 
neither of which it resem- 
bles in a single lineament 
or detail, or even faintly 
suggests.” 


After all, probably the 
best portrait is that drawn 
in words by von Herder: 


‘T have in mind an im- 
mense figure of a man, sit 
ting high on a rocky sum- 
mit; at his feet, storm, 
tempest, and the raging of 
the sea; but his head is in 











the beams of heaven. ‘This \ FANCY SKETCH TO THE MEMORY OF SHAKESPEARE. 
is Shakespeare. Only with From a print by Cruikshank, published in 1797. 

this addition: that, ° far Hamiet. Lear, Falstaff, and Ariel are recognizable, while the figure holding the garland might represent Mrs 
below. at the foot of his Siddons. the famous actress, who was the contemporary reigning favorite. 











rocky throne, are murmur- 
ing crowds that expound, 
preserve, condemn, defend, worship, slander, overrate, and abuse 
him. And of all this he hears nothing.” 





RODIN’S GIFT TO FRANCE—Rodin has at last overcome the 
hesitations of the French Government and secured his own 
fame by deeding his studio with all its contents at the Hétel 
Biron to the State. He has tried to do this ever since 1908, 
says the New York Sun, but “the idea that a French artist, 
no matter how famous, should dictate to the Government the 
terms of a gift which would make him famous was distasteful 
to the French people.” We read: 


“The Hétel Biron is a famous building of magnificent pro- 
portions. It belonged to the family of the Due de Biron, at 
the time of the American Revolutionary War, and then became 
the home of the Due de Lauzun. Then it was successively the 
nunciature, the home of the Russian Embassy, and was later 
occupied by the Dames de Sacre Coeur. After ‘the separation 
of Church and State in 1906, the Dames de Sacre Coeur were 
driven out, and the place stood vacant until 1908, when Rodin 
secured permission from the Government to occupy it as a 
studio. Soon after his occupancy began he offered to leave 
his objects of art to the Government on condition that he be 
rege to live there rent-free and on condition the Hétel Biron 

called after his death the Rodin Museum 

‘The Hétel Biron is full of his works, some completed, others 
half-finished, and others only just begun. He has an interesting 
collection of specimens of early Greek art. He also has con- 
siderable Egyptian statuary, some wonderful tapestries, modern 
paintings, and engravings. 
‘Rodin, who is now seventy-six years old, was more than 








column of the Boston Transcript lends his sympathetic ear to 
whatever protests might spring from such convictions, and 


ss 


declares that “‘any true national hymn of continental breadth 
and vision, meet for the new conditions and the ever greater 
future, must have a conscious recognition of the contributions 
of other elements than those of the English Puritan.’ He has, 
indeed, found a modified ‘‘ America”’ with this sort of ‘‘ broaden- 
ing out’’: 


‘Its main purpose seems to be the recognition of other factors 
that have gone into the making of America, besides those which 
we have been too much accustomed to consider the whole story. 
It is poetic justice that this correction and completion are the 
inspiration and contribution of an American of German ancestry. 
It is reassuring that its author is American-born, and not only 
himself, but likewise both his parents before him, altho his name 
is Denghausen (Alfred F. Denghausen, born in Cincinnati, to 
be explicit, but now of West Roxbury). It was his grand- 
parents who were Bavarians. . . . To be Bavarian is not—at 
all events, has not long been—to be German in the offending 
sense, at present, of the word. Bavaria was one of the earliest 
victims of Bismarck’s unscrupulous cunning and ruthless greed 
in laying the foundation of the overweening Prussianism which 
madly set out, two years ago, come summer, to conquer the 
world, Napoleon-wise. So Mr. Denghausen has the full artistic, 
historic, and ancestral inspiration to remake Rev. S. F. Smith’s 
‘America’ on the broader lines of an up-to-date Americanism. 
For instance, changing nothing up to the very last line of the first 
verse of ‘America,’ he then broadens out thus from the Atlantic 
Coast and Plymouth Rock: 

North, South, from tide to tide, 
Doth freedom ring. 
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‘‘Theneceforward the new ‘America’ gets in its work for the 
new Americanism, as follows: 
My native country, thee, 
Land of the noble free, 
To thee all come. 
From all the distant lands 
Come still the pilgrim bands, 
Finding in thy rich lands 
Great freedom’'s home. 


**Here the lines are new, with the exception of the first two, 
and effective to the author’s purpose. The third verse for the 
most part repeats the old ‘America,’ and the changes inter- 




















THE “D’AVENANT” BUST, 
Now in the Garrick Club in London. It was found walled up in 


the Duke’s Theater, Portugal Street, when that playhouse, converted 
into a business warehouse, was pulled down in 1845. 











polated, tho not unworthy, are not politically suggestive. But 
the final stanza ‘turns it all on,’ so to speak, in the way of the 
revised conception of the American spirit: 
Father of nations all, 
Come here at freedom’s call, 
In freedom's love, 
Guide thou our nation dear 
Gathered from round the sphere, 
Be thou our vision clear, 
Great God above. 


** And the music, being the work of an accomplished, educated, 
and professional musician, is simple, singable, all within a single 
seale, and infective at once with the swing of a noble melody. 
It is easy to credit the author’s assertion that, on repeated tests, 
by the time a mixed gathering trying to learn it reaches the 
fourth verse, all are singing con amore.”’ 





A DEAD DREAM OF PEACE—Among the dreams that the 
war has laid a blighting hand upon is that one of peace fostered 
by the Rhodes Scholarship bequest. In the words of the donor 
of the fund, the aim was to create a good understanding be- 
tween England, the United States of America, and Germany, 
which in turn ‘‘ would secure the peace of the world.” It was “a 
generous enterprise,” says The Pall Mall Gazette (London), “‘in- 





spired by that good-will toward the German people which the 
founder shared with his countrymen at large.”’ <A bill is now 
being prepared, so we are told, to vary the conditions of the 
Rhodes Scholarship Trust so as to cut out the provisions for the 
endowment of German students coming to Oxford. There were 
fifteen of these scholarships, valued at £250 each, open to young 
men of German birth who were nominated by the German 
Emperor. The Pall Mall Gazette comments rather bitterly: 


“The cutting out of Germany from the famous bequest is a 
symbolic admission of the failure of that amiable philosophy, and 
an announcement that the dreams associated, with it are dead. 
We assumed that friendship would be developed between the 
two nations by exhibiting tokens of good faith on our part which 
no fair-minded and peace-loving people could reject. The 
Rhodes Scholarships were only a conspicuous instance of our 
general disposition to be neighborly and to foster a common spirit 
of loyalty. and mutual appreciation within the Eurepean family. 
As we now realize, Germany accepted our overtures in this 
and other spheres with hypocritical courtesy, and all the time 
secretly prepared the means for our destruction. We were 
seeking to propitiate a race which has no ideals whatever of 
international life, and no goal but the satisfaction of its own 
arrogance and appetite. We were fooled, as every chivalrous 
man is liable to be fooled, but we have to congratulate ourselves 
that the disillusionment did not come too late. And we know 
now that it is by very different methods that Germany has 
to be taught her place in the world and her duty toward her 
contemporaries.” 





LITERARY EFFECTS OF PAPER-FAMINE 


HAT WILL SOON HAPPEN to the prolix novelist 

whose tale runs to seven or eight hundred pages? <A 

well-known English weekly recently wrote to urge its 
correspondents to make their communications as brief as possi- 
ble “in view of the restricted supply of paper.” America 
(New York), the Catholic weekly, in its literary causerie, im- 
agines a whole train of modifying circumstances resulting from 
the high cost of paper and printer’s ink. ‘‘Clear-eyed seers are 
prophesying,”” says its writer, Walter Dwight, 5.J., “that the 
economic pressure exerted on publishers by the makers of 
paper and ink, combined with. the world-war’s influence on 
writers and authors, can not fail to produce such a violent 
revolution in literary style that by the year 1925, say, books 
written prior to 1914 will seem to their readers as quaint and 
archaic as are the works of Blessed Thomas More to us.” 
Father Dwight sees the new style as characterized by ‘terse- 


ness, brevity, and conciseness.”” And— 


“Elliptical phrases and laconie forms of expression will be 
every author’s study. Yet an adequate corrective for this 
tendency will doubtless be found in the influence exerted on the 
literature of the post-bellum period by the language used in 
statesmen’s books of divers colors and in the innumerable notes 
that diplomats have been writing. The cautious and impersonal 
way, moreover, in which our quotidian crises are announced by the 
daily press can not but affect the style of to-morrow’s authors, and 
the passionate love for neutrality now so widely cultivated in the 
United States will without question leave its distinctive mark 
on our literature. 

‘‘Kigures borrowed from the riew warfare now waged on land 
and sea and in the air will be permanently added to our poetical, 
descriptive, and rhetorical literature; adjectives, owing to 
their hopelessly unneutral character, will go out of use alto- 
gether, and the Murray of the future will be obliged to compile 
a large supplementary volume containing nothing but the new 
words that the war has given our language. Perhaps the Saints- 
bury of to-morrow will make profound studies of the literary 
style that characterized the war-period, devoting special chap- 
ters to the psychology of head-lines, to an examination of how 
‘official reports’ were rendered agreeable to the ‘oldest sub- 
seriber,’ and to making an analysis of the censor’s influence on 
epistolary style. Perhaps the war will make the vocabulary of 
horror, carnage, and disaster grow so commonplace and familiar 
that when peace returns such words will become obsolete, and 
the weary literary world will describe the ruthless conflict by 
using euphemisms and periphrases. On the other hand, per- 
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haps the imagination of authors will be so violently and perma- 
nently affected by what they are now seeing, hearing, or reading 
of, that turgidity and cacophony will be the most striking 
characteristics of their style. For many a year to come guns 
may roar, shells scream, and the. smoke of battle roll through 
our prose and verse, and the nations’ madness in pouring all 
their wealth and manhood into the bottomless whirlpool of the 
present war will afflict with chronic megalomania the writers 
who have beheld the spectacle.” 


Father Dwight looks forward either with relief or regret to 
the results of this paper-famine. ‘Epics of the Great War now 
seething in the heads of minor poets will never be published, 
and metrical dramas without number will remain in manuscript 
for ay. . . . Quatrains will be condensed to couplets, and the 


epigram will enjoy an unprecedented vogue ’’— 


‘*As for the Sunday paper, it will, of course, become a mere 
reminiscence of its present self. The ‘comic supplement,’ to 
the joy of all good men, will disappear completely; the ‘ pictorial 
section’ will dwindle to insignificance, and the ‘magazine de- 
partment’ will follow the earlier fate of its monthly relatives. 
Indeed the editor’s paramount duty will then be to determine 
what articles need not be written, rather than to toil, as he does 
now, to find a plethora of subjects for ‘copy.’ As an immediate 
result. of this new editorial. outlook, the army of scribblers, who 
to-day fill with useless or pernicious material the pages of count- 
less periodicals, will be forced to find other employment. ..... . 

‘Instead of computing how many .books they can bring out 
each year, publishers will aim to limit the number; instead 
of striving to produce a large paper, editors will plot and plan 
to condense the news into as little space as possible. Solemn 
meetings of the staff will be held to determine what departments 
of the paper shall be discontinued; whether the social news, 
for example, should be sacrificed to leave room for a curtailed 
sporting-page, or whether the Wall Street. news should be al- 
lowed to usurp the place of the editorials.” 





WHAT ART PAYS FOR WAR 


RANCE, WHICH IS SILENT about so much of her 
sufferings, can not remain dumb at the decimation of 
her young men of genius—artists, musicians, singers, and 

actors. Their names are recorded in a book which is feelingly 
described by the Under-Secretary for Fine Arts, Mr. Dalimier, 
as “a tragic and magnificent roll of honor, a witness to the 
heaviness of the tribute paid in the last sixteen months by art 
to war.”” The New York Evening Post, in commenting upon 
this book, calls attention to the ‘‘internal dislocation of artistic 
work” caused by the war, and of the levy not only on men of 
proved genius, but ‘‘on a far greater number with potential 
genius or talent.’”” We read: 

“Take the first section, devoted to painters. Forty-seven 
artists of reputation are listed, and fourteen advanced pupils of 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Of these only a few names were 
well known, yet all had hung pictures which had attracted 
attention, and all were expected to make a mark. Only six are 
listed as born before 1880, and the majority were born in 1885 
or later.. One, aged twenty-six, had already sold pictures to the 
State; another, of thirty-one, had had his pictures sought by the 
richest private collectors of France and by one foreign country; 
a third had first exhibited in the Salon at twenty, had received 
honorable mention there at twenty-four, had twice had a place 
of prominence at the Concours de Rome, had been entrusted 
with a commission by the State, and died at twenty-five in 
Belgium. So with the other divisions of the volume. Every 
page speaks of hopes broken off, generous efforts defeated, tasks 
unachieved; and it is ineffectual consolation to France to reflect 
that surviving comrades will take inspiration from the dead to 
try to make her ‘plus grande, plus belle, plus rayonnante encore.’ ” 


At the close of the war “further hardships to the arts’ are 
seen by The Evening Post as certain to become apparent. ‘It 
will be difficult to restore the intellectual intercourse between 
the warring nations which was once an important factor in all 
Further: 


: 


their progress.’ 


‘Lord Bryce remarked in his recent Huxley leeture that 
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‘the thought of a people is most active when it is brought into 
contact with the thought of another, because each loses its 
variety and freedom of play when it has worked too long upon 
accustomed lines. Isolation retards progress; intercourse quick- 
ens it. Such contact, with the process of learning that follows 
therefrom, may happen in war, but happens far oftener in peace; 
and it is in peace that: men have time and taste to profit by it.’ 
And a premonitory “dread has been making’ itself felt lest the 
war have a iaaterializing influence, and lest in France and En- 
gland the whole ery be for the development of agencies to place 
these countries upon the plane of mechanical and business effi- 
ciency. which their rival had reached in 1914. In England an 
attack is already begun on the universities. The nation was 
not prepared for war—it was the fault of Oxford and Cambridge; 
it had no great array-of sciéntists to be called upon to assist in 
the conduct of affairs—the fault of Oxford and Cambridge; its 
business men were being outstript -by- Germans in the Orient 
and South America—the fault of Oxford and Cambridge. With 








FROM THE “DROESHOUT PRINT.” 


The original engraving was prefixt to the first great folio edition of 
Shakespeare's plays issued in 1623. 











the demands made by the work of physical reconstruction in 
Europe, and with the keener commercial competition that will 
follow, it will be strange if there is not a marked tendency every- 
where, for a time, away from the esthetic and toward the 
practical. 

‘‘We may hope that the war will leave militarism in low 
esteem. In Germany this would mean a marked service to 
intellectual and spiritual interests. Some have believed that 
there will be other benefits to the higher life of the nations. The 
war gives opportunity for a display of the virtues of courage, 
self-sacrifice, and devotion. But, on the whole, these gains can 
only slightly palliate the blow dealt by the war; and the coun- 
tries directly hit must, as the French Under-Secretary said, 
redouble their efforts to attempt to make up for ground lost. 
His preface constituted an appeal to his colleagues to take up 
the work of the fallen artists to the end that, after peace had 
come, France should retain the greatest possible influence in 
a domain where she had so long led. Other countries will have 
to set themselves to the same task of holding their old place 
with resources and human talent depleted. . . ; 

“If a considerable proportion of the young men of a country 
who have specifically trained for artistic careers where native 
ability is requisite are struck down, we may be certain that 
the achievement of that country will be halted in the rext 
generation.” 
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COMPETING FOR THE CHURCH BEAUTIFUL 


prizes have been offered for the house-plot showing 

the most improvement in aspect within a given time. 
The Chicago religious journal, The Continent, has extended this 
idea to churches, and offers a prize of $25 to any church showing 
‘the largest improvement in appearance of grounds this year.” 
Any church may enter the com- 


M = TOWNS have their annual “‘clean-up days,’’ and 


were erected according to or in imitation of this style. It met 
with general favor and is in common use to-day among all 
denominations. Among its distinctive features are the big 
‘rose window,’ the pointed arch, the long, steep roof, but- 
tresses, groined porches, and numerous additions. When the 
pure Gothic style is adopted throughout, the result is pleasing 
and artistic, tho, for Presbyterian usage perhaps, rather too 
Anglican in effect. The mean- 
ingless, incongruous mingling 





petition, and those who are 


of Gothic features with others 





moved to make the trial are 
advised to photograph their 
ehurch with its present sur- 
roundings at once so that, after 
the lapse of the specified time, 
its improveménts can be ac- 
eurately gaged. In The Conti- 
nent, Mr. Herbert Durand 
gives some hints how the diffi- 
culties in the work of beauti- 
fying may be overcome and 
“the desired end attained 
without seriously interfering 
with any routine church work 
or drawing upon funds needed 
for other purposes.” He be- 
gins with the fundamental 
problem: 

‘Perhaps the first and chief 
difficulty is that of obtaining 
harmony of design, so that the 
character and grouping of the 
trees, shrubs, and flowering 
plants employed shall conform 
and be in tasteful sympathy 
with the architecture of the 
edifice. Presbyterian archi- 
tecture in this country, as a 
rule, follows three widely dif- 
ferent styles or types—the 
Colonial, or Georgian, the 
Gothic, and what for want of 
a better name may be called 
the Auditorium. The latter 
is prevalent only in the great 











THE FAMOUS CHURCH AT LYME, CONN. 


Whose setting satisfies all the demands of its architectural character. 


belonging to no known archi- 
tectural order, as seen in many 
costly church edifices, is much 
deplored by lovers of the dis- 
tinctive and appropriate.” 
Architectural types should 
be carefully considered, points 
out Mr. Durand, in selecting 
and arranging the planting- 
material, so that ‘“‘the result 
shall be a pleasing and restful 
picture, with the church-build- 
ing as the principal feature.” 


“Then there are to be con- 
sidered the contour and extent 
of the grounds, the location 
thereon of the church and 
other buildings, if any, the size 
and relation to the building of 
available planting-areas, and, 
of great importance, the nature 
of existing plantations in the 
vicinity. For instance, if the 
adjacent grounds and the ave- 
nues leading to or by the 
ehurch are ‘crowned with 
lofty, shadowy groves,’ the 
ehurch will look desolate and 
repellent if its aspect is that 
of a barren or sparsely clad 
exception to the prevailing 
luxuriance of growth. On the 
other hand, if there is little or 
no planting in the neighbor- 
hood, a well-kept grass-plot, 
supplemented by a few vines, 
evergreens, and hardy shrubs, 








cities, develops a huge theater- 
like structure, occupies every 
square foot of the lot upon which it stands, and requires no 
further consideration here. 

“Of the other two styles the Colonial is the older, the more 
generally followed, and the more typically and distinctively 
Presbyterian. It is to be seen in the purest and most pleasing 
form in the structures which lift slender spires above the elms 
of old New England towns and villages. When our Puritan 
ancestors, in their stern resolve to avoid everything that to their 
minds smacked of popery, built their cheerless, barnlike meeting- 
houses, they unwittingly gave birth to a new type of church 
architecture which, 'tho at first slow of development, was destined 
to endure by reason of its beauty and simplicity, long after more 
ornate types had become obsolete. ...... 

‘“*Unfortunately this pleasing and artistic evolution of Puritan 
austerity did not apply universally, particularly in the newer 
sections of the country; and even to this day in smaller com- 
munities throughout the central and Western States many 
newly built churches resemble the original type too closely for 
beauty, tho in many eases some effort at ornamentation is made 
by the construction, over the entrance to the big box, of a squat 
tower or belfry. 

** After the Civil War a so-called Gothic revival swept over 
the country, and many public buildings, including churches, 





may be sufficient to make the 
enclosure inviting, to conceal architectural defects, to relieve 
the monotony of broad wall-spaces, to hide bare foundations, 
and to convey the impression that the edifice really belongs to 
the ground upon which it stands. 

‘*A wise choice, therefore, of the kind of material to be 
used is just as essential as a wise decision as to the right 
amount of planting, its location, and its arrangement. Of 
course, practically all vegetation is beautiful when considered 
in itself, but it is unfortunately a general mistake so to 
combine and contrast inherently beautiful material that the 
collective effect is both incongruous and displeasing to the 
discerning eye. 

‘Simplicity and naturalness will prove to be the best guides, 
and it should be borne in mind that both will be sacrificed, if 
anything eccentric, abnormal, or glaring is introduced—such 
as weeping mulberries and willows, particolored shrubs, and 
masses of scarlet sage, golden glow, red geraniums, or other gaudy 
flowers. It should also be carefully considered in advance of 
any planting just how much—or, better, how little—is required 
to achieve that dignity of simplicity which should characterize 
all church-improvement; and, finally, it should be accepted as an 
axiom that no feature of the planting can be more beautiful 
than placid, open areas of velvety turf, which may be framed, or 





















enclosed by shrubbery, but never marred or broken by unrelated 
individual bushes or evergreens. 

“There are to my mind certain trees, shrubs, and plants 
which have a distinctly church character—while others are as 
foreign to the church atmosphere as a circus performance would 
be. The American elm, so suggestive of old cathedrals when 
its arching branches meet over some broad avenue, the red cedar 
with its spirelike shape, the graceful hemlock, redolent of 
Christmas cheer and decoration, the evergreen hollies and 
rhododendron, the spirea van Houttei, which is the elm of. the 
shrub-tribe, the barberry, with its searlet berries; and among 
flowers the Madonna lily, the bell-flowers, the plantain lily, 
the fleur-de-lis, the violet, and the lily-of-the-valley—surely a 
churehyard-planting composed of such things would be beyond 
criticism. If the English ivy were only hardy and dependable 
in this country, my list would be sufficient and most satisfactory. 
Unfortunately, however, this ivy winter kills where the sun 
strikes it, and we are compelled to adopt in its stead the ampelop- 
sis, or Boston ivy, which is a product of pagan Japan, and has the 
serious fault of shedding its foliage after its gorgeous autumn 
display is over. Personally, I prefer our native ampelopsis, the 
Virginia creeper, to its Oriental cousin, but that may be a matter 
of sentiment—and patriotism.” 


The writer takes an example of the Gothie style of church 
architecture and works out its surrounding decorative features 
in this way: 


“* As much of the available ground as possible should be devoted 
to grass. Trees should be placed where they will give shade, 
and yet not intrude upon the landsecape-picture. On the edges 
of the lot, in the background, or, if of suitable size and contour, 
at either side of the main entrance to the church, are ideal 
locations. Shrubs and low evergreens should be used in groups 
or masses only, in front of the foundations, in angles of the build- 
ing, or in corners of the yard. The place for flowers is in front 
of or mingled with the shrubbery, or as borders to walks, never 
in beds cut out of the lawn. The kinds or varieties of planting- 
material should be similar to those prevailing in the vicinity, so 
there will be no harsh contrast. These are general rules it will 
be found safe to follow, in full assurance that the results will 
be pleasing and in good taste.” 


The Continent promises to give expert advice, without charge, 


and suggést suitable planting-material to any supplying infor- 
mation on these points: 











THE GOTHIC TYPE, 


Which requires a setting of low shrubs and broad lawns. 











‘1. A plot of the church grounds, giving dimensions, and 
showing, by means of a ground-plan, the exact location of the 
ehureh and other buildings, the points of the compass, and the 
position and kind of existing trees and shrubs, if any. 

“2. A photograph giving a clear view of the church. 
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‘*3. Information as to the character of the soil—whether sandy 
or stiff in texture, moist or dry, fertile or poor, ete. 

“4. What kind and height of trees line adjacent streets, and 
whether the neighborhood is well or sparsely planted. 

**5. What portions of the ground itself are in shade at midday. 

“‘In cases where the grounds are spacious, or present unusual 
problems, a detailed planting-plan will be found essential. If 

















A CASE IN 


POINT. 


4 church whose surroundings are open to improvement 











such a plan is desired we shall have it made and two blue-prints 
furnished for a fee of $10, to cover necessary cost.” 





REPUDIATING RAGTIME HYMNS—The late D. L. Moody, 
it is said, approved of ‘‘Sankey’’ hymns for revival-purposes only, 
and used in his Northfield services hymns of a ‘“‘distinetly 

Mr. George Whelpton, writing in The 
finds our “not 
The Christian Work (New York), quoting 


congregational order.” 
(Chicago), 
churehly”’ enough. 


Continent Sunday-school musie 


him approvingly, declares: 


‘What suits the traveling evangelist does not suit the Sunday- 
school. ‘Almost persuaded’ and ‘It is well with my soul’ 
have done good work at the psychological moment in great 
missions, but they do not represent the normal experience of 
Sunday-school children. There is an endless supply of this kind 
of music, and every traveling mission leaves a good supply in the 
local churches and schools to continue the demoralizing process. 
Another source of corruption is the catchy, rhythmical, rag- 
time music now finding its way into many schools. This sort 
of musie has a psychological effect on the nervous systems of 
the children, but it has no educational or devotional value 
whatever. 

“*Children go to Sunday-school,’ says Mr. Whelpton, ‘for 
religious instruction and churehly training, not to sing cheap 
gospel-songs and light, catchy music for the amusement of their 
elders.’ Standard churech- hymns and other distinctivel; 
churchly music, adapted to Sunday-school needs, should alone 
be sung. Mr. Whelpton’s views as to ‘Sankey’ are criticized 
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in the same issue by Mr. J. Gilchrist Lawson, another music- 
publisher, who holds that revival hymns have brightened up 
the Sunday-schools and attracted countless new scholars. Of 
course, both articles refer to American Sunday-schools.” 





SHAKESPEARE’S VIEWS ON IMMORTALITY 


N SPITE of Browning’s doubts on the point, Dr. Frederick 
Lynch takes the sonnets of Shakespeare as the ‘“‘keys”’ 
by which the poet “‘unlocked his heart.” Browning con- 

cedes the point only by admitting that if he did, then “‘the less 
Shakespeare he!”” Dr. Lynch, however, believes that in these 
poems, over which the world has long wrangled, ‘‘one can catch 
glimpses of Shakespeare’s philosophy of life, his faith, his 
thought of God and man, of immortality.” Upon the latter 
point Dr. Lynch, in The Christian Work (New York) expends 
most of his observations, basing them upon Prof. George Herbert 
Palmer's “‘Intimations of Immortality in the Sonnets of Shake- 
speare,”” a lecture delivered before Harvard University. In 
these works of the dramatist, the professor finds ‘‘an orderly 
development of faith through three conceptions of the im- 
mortal life.” The first group of the sonnets reveals his faith in 
a kind of “natural immortality.”” Thus: 


“The first two-thirds of the sonnets are written to a beautiful 
youth. As the poet thinks ofthis beautiful boy, he can not 
bear the thought that this boy, so beautiful, so noble, so pure, 
shall be taken by death from the world which needs him. This 
thought furnishes the theme again and again in the first seventeen 
sonnets. The loved objects are always changing. While to this 
lovely hoy Shakespeare’s whole soul goes forth, he knows that 
time must ravage his extraordinary charm: 


Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate 
. That time will come and take my love away. 


Seventy-eight times Shakespeare thus refers to ‘time’ in the 
sonnets. 

** Will ‘time,’ ‘death,’ be victorious? No, says the poet. The 
beauty, grace, worth of this youth will live in his children, and 
their children will still perpetuate him through the ages. Thus 
‘time’ is conquered, death overcome. To this thought of natural 
immortality the poet is constantly recurring in the first group 
of the sonnets. It comes out very directly and strikingly in the 
twelfth, where he counsels the lovely youth to perpetuate him- 
self in his children, and in the seventeenth, which closes with 
these lines: 


But were some child of yours alive that time, 
You should live twice, in it and in my rime. 


This idea of ‘‘natural immortality’’ having gained full ex- 
pression, there comes a sudden change. The idea is “‘too vague” 
and the eventuality too uncertain to satisfy the poet. ‘‘Person- 
ality is lost, even tho beautiful traits, both of feature and of 
character, may be handed down. . . . The youth does not survive 
—only his copy.”’ With the seventeenth sonnet the theme gives 
place to what Professor Palmer calls ‘‘ Ideal Immortality”: 


“‘Shakespeare will enshrine the boy in his verse, and so he 
will liveforever. Well, the poet has done this from the eighteenth 
sonnet on, and the whole world will forever know of this youth. 
‘So long as men think, read, love, follow beauty, this exquisite 
boy shall be their companion,’ apparently said the poet to 
himself. Indeed, this becomes the chief reason for his writing 
these one hundred middle sonnets, he tells us in the verse itself— 
to keep this beautiful youth alive forever. There are many 
sonnets which might be chosen, but this beautiful one is as 
good as any: 


Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea, 
But sad mortality o’ersways their power, 

How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea, 
Whose action is no stronger than a flower? 

O, how shall summer’s honey breath hold out 
Against the wreckful siege of battering days, 

When rocks impregnable are not so stout, 

Nor gates of steel so strong, but Time decays? 





O fearful meditation! where, alack, 
Shall Time's best jewel from Time's quest lie hid? 
Or what strong hand can hold his swift foot back? 
Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid? 
O, none, unless this miracle have might, 
That in black ink my love may still shine bright. 


But a doubt supervenes as this idea of ideal immortality is 
placed over against the real. There is a “painful difference’’: 


“The poet, seeing this, begins to grow suspicious of even 
the ideal immortality persisting. The verse may not be read. 
Thus even the memory of him, which is not he even tho it 
lived, may perish. Suddenly, in the third group of the sonnets 
we find emerging a belief in real immortality, spiritual im- 
mortality, the survival of personality after death. Moreover, 
it grows out of the poet’s own dissatisfaction with these other 
phases of it, and, added to this, the experience of it in his own 
heart. While dedicated to the praise of this lofty youth, the 
poet himself yields to a low temptation. The last group of 
the sonnets tell the story of his sin in considerable detail, and 
reflect in wonderful verse the struggle between his devotion to 
the noble youth and the fascination of the woman who has en- 
thralled him. It is in the midst of his sin that the revelation 
comes. ‘And precisely here,’ says Professor Palmer, ‘in the 
intensity and bewilderment of sin, the possibility of a spiritual 
immortality is revealed. Within himself he discovers an 
immortal nature at issue with the forees of mortality. A true 
self is set in contrast with the changing, conflicting, enslaving 
‘passions.’ In the one hundred and forty-sixth sonnet he sings 
this splendidly : 


Poor soul, the center of my sinful earth, 
Fool'd by these rebel powers that thee array, 
Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth, 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay? 
Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 
Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend? 
Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 
Eat up thy charge? Is this thy body’s end? 


Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss, 
And let that pine, to aggravate thy store; 
Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross; 
Within be fed, without be rich no more. 
So shalt thou feed on Death, that feeds on men, 
And, Death once dead, there’s no more dying then. 


‘‘Here we have real immortality. Here the person, the soul, 
the man himself survives and rises above death, victorious over 
it. Natural immortality and ideal immortality are but shadows, 
figments; not immortality at all. Man is a spirit now, with 
power over things—even over death.” 





“SUSPECTED” RELIGIOUS PLAYS—‘ Religious plays,” so 
called, are to The Watchman and Examiner (New York) but 
‘*devil’s work,”’ and the way ‘‘some ministers lend themselves”’ 
to the operations of this evil seems to this religious onlooker 
‘‘enough to make angels weep.’’ Now the religious press have 
found an ally in the secular field, and thus use him: 


‘“We have long felt that the ‘religious’ plays presented in our 
theaters, in the long run, do more harm than the evil plays. 
They are put on the stage, not with high moral purposes, but 
to hoodwink the public and to win from the ranks of religious 
people new theatergoers. Perey Hammond, the dramatic 
critic of the Chicago Tribune, says: 

‘“**Let us admit that the theater as a forum of morals is a 
joke, convincing nobody who is not already convinced. An 
honest sermon by an honest expounder of the Word is worth as 
a moral catholicon all the happy endings that ever turned any 
play into a lie. Let us remember the belief of Sir Arthur Pinero, 
the wisest of playwrights, that the exhibition of the most miser- 
able of his transgressing heroines never deterred a woman 
from doing what her passion told her to do.’ 

“The Continent, in commenting on the position taken by Mr. 
Hammond, wisely says: 

“*The dramatic critie of the Chicago Tribune, Perey Ham- 
mond, is naturally a man who knows what he is talking about. 
And even those who wish to disagree with him can’t refuse to 
listen when he ridicules the pretense of the stage to teach morality 
by playing up immoral characters who turn sweetly good just 
before the final curtain falls.”’ 
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IVID realism, dramatic vigor, and 

pessimism tempered by sympathy 
these are the qualities most: evident in the 
“Spoon River Anthology,” the book of 
character-sketches, or, rather, life-stories, 
in free verse which in a few months made 
Edgar Lee Masters one of the best-known 
poets in America. But interesting as is 
“Spoon River Anthology,” it does not dis- 
play two qualities which many critics 
believe essential to poetry—musie and 





imagination. But that Mr. Masters has 
these gifts is proved by his new book, 
“Songs and Satires’ (The Macmillan 
Company). Many of the poems which 


fill this volume are in the forceful and 
accurate free verse with which this poet is 
generally associated, but there are also 
lyrics written in accordance with the tradi- 
tions of English poetry, and vibrant with 
beautiful rhythm. Of Mr. Masters’s 
rimed poems, ‘‘For a Dance” has perhaps 
the strongest appeal; it is imaginative 
and colorful, and the last stanza is com- 
pellingly lovely. 


FOR A DANCE 
By EpGAR LEE MASTERS 


There is in the dance 
The joy of children on a May-day lawn. 

The fragments of old dreams and dead romance 
Come to us from the dancers who are gone. 


What strains of ancient blood 

Move quicker to the music’s passionate beat? 
I see the gulls fly over a shadowy flood 

And Munster fields of barley and of wheat. 


And I see sunny France, 

And the vine’s tendrils quivering to the light, 
And faces, faces, yearning for the dance 

With wistful eyes that look on our delight. 


They live through us again 
And we through them, who wish for lips and eyes 
Wherewith to feel, not fancy, the old pain 
Passed with reluctance through the centuries. 


To us, who in the maze 
Of dancing and hushed music woven afresh 
Amid the shifting mirrors of hours and days 
Know not our spirit, neither know our flesh: 


Nor what ourselves have been, 
Through the long day that brought us to the 
dance: 
I see a little green by Camolin 
And odorous orchards blooming in Provence. 


Two listen to the roar . 
Of waves moon-smitten, where no steps intrude. 
Who knows what lips were kissed at Laracor? 
Or who it was that walked through Burnham 
wood? 


From the April Harper’s we take this 
beautiful lyric. The long lines sway and 
reverberate in a most violin-like manner. 


VIOLIN-MUSIC 
By RicHarD LE GALLIENNE 


Somewhere to-night among the hills of heaven 
She walks, with all her stars around her; 

And I who lost her here on earth 
Grow happy, knowing God has found her. 


So many days along all paths of radiance 
Made for her feet to tread, I sought her 

Through all the wide lagoons of dawn 
And mazy lanes of moonlit water. 





Now know I by the path of this strange music 
Beyond the world she went a-straying, 
Almost you bring me where she walks— 
Ah! for the love of God, cease not your playing. 


The magical splendor of ancient Erin, 
that land of Cuchulain and Deidre and 
Angus Og, ot tall fighting kings, and pale 
queens of immortal loveliness, has found a 
nobly equipped interpreter in Eleanor 
Rogers Cox. Her ‘‘Singing Fires of Erin”’ 
(John Lane Company) is appropriately 
named; the poetry which it contains does 
indeed glow with the flame of Celtic magic. 
How dramatic, and yet how dignified and 
tender, is this love-story! 


A GREEK LOVER OF QUEEN MAEVE 
By ELEANOR RoGERS Cox 


How shall my song reach to her where afar 

She walks by streams unlit of sun or star; 
Walks dreamingly, as one who in a glass 

Beholds the wraiths of perished lovers pass: 
Smiling to each pale face with lips that saith, 
‘*How fares it, love, in the dim fields of Death?"’ 


For just with such a smile—earth's last delight— 
Glanced she adown the torchlit hall that night; 
Herself a white rose ‘mid a hedge of spears, 

Set far past range of mortal hopes or fears: 

So steel-bright ’mid its steel engirdlement, 

Shone that white, moveless face upon me bent. 


White face—whose fame on scented sea-winds sped, 

Me thitherward to that far land had led, 

From templed groves where sage and student 
walked, 

And storied ways where moonlight lovers talked; 

From all delights of mind and heart that lie 

Betwixt our kind Athenian soil and sky. 


But ah, that hour, which far repaid all cost 

Of lesser loves, of gods and country lost, 

When on a dream-starred night t__it great Queen 
leant 

Her cheek to mine, and all our spirits blent 

In one long wonder-glance, one earth-eclipse 

Of touching hands, of meeting eyes and lips! 


A time for all things—with unfluttered breath 

The flame-bright lips proclaimed—*‘ His sentence 
—Death!”’ 

While wild, reverberate echoes of her word 

The brazen rafters of the palace stirred, 

And hail-swift down on sense and sound and sight 

The smiting shields descended through the night. 


Bright love, delight, and death—for this I came 
To that far land: for this, a little flame, 
Smaller than any star on night's pale edge, 

My soul, a white moth flits by sand and sedge; 
Flits evermore, till in the ceaseless whir 

Of Time’s great wings it win again to her. 


And here are five memorable stanzas. 
No one but a true poet could make the last 
two lines of the fourth stanza of this poem. 


A BALLAD OF DEAD QUEENS 
(Emer) 
By ELEANOR ROGERS Cox 


In all the twilight realm of dreams, I wis, 
There walks no Queen so high-hearted as this, 
Who, gazing on her King and Sweetheart dead, 
Sped forth her soul to his in one last kiss. 


Other great Queens in that dim purple space 
There dwell, of whose bright loveliness and grace 
Poets have sung, until some trait of theirs 

Each lover sees in his own lady's face. 





The shining Daughter of the Swans, and she 
Who once with Tristram on a summer sea 
Under the witch-light of a waning moon 
Drank deep the chalice of their destiny. 


Pale Guinevere, her eyes yet heavy-fraught 
With dreams of two who rode to Camelot, 

And mouth that still, for all the dead, dumb years, 
Is dewy with the breath of Lancelot. 


But on her heart the Rose Inviolate 

Of love triumphant over Death and Fate, 
Of Love that perished on the lips that fed, 
Queen Emer holds unchanged her royal state. 


It is time for some discerning publisher 
to collect the poems inspired by the death 
of Rupert Brooke. They would make a 
beautiful and interesting volume. Un- 
doubtedly Rupert Brooke is the dead poet 
sung in these unsigned lines which we take 
from a recent issue of the London Saturday 
Review. Especially in the second part of the 
poem the writer’s method suggests that of 
Brooke, not perhaps Brooke of the five 
war-time sonnets, but Brooke of ‘‘Grant- 
chester”’ and ‘‘ Heaven.” 


THE DEAD POET 


When I grow old, they'll come to me and say: 

Did you then know him in that distant day, 

Did you speak with him, touch his hand, observe 

The proud eyes’ fire, soft voice, and light lips’ 
curve? 

And I shall answer: This man was my friend, 

Call to my memory, add, improve, amend, 

And count up all the meetings that we had, 

And note his good, and touch upon his bad. 

When I grow older and more garrulous, 

I shall discourse on the dead poet thus: 

I said to him . . . he answered unto me. . 

He dined with me one night in Trinity . . 

I supped with him in King’s. .. . £ Ah, pitiful 

The twisted memories of an ancient fool 

And sweet the silence of a young man dead! 

Now far in Lemnos sleeps that golden head, 

Unchanged, serene, forever young and strong, 

Lifted above the chances that belong 

To us who live, for he shall not grow old; 

And only of his youth there shall be told 

Magical stories, true and wondrous tales, 

As of a god whose virtue never fails, 

Whose limbs shall never waste, eyes never fall, 

And whose clear brain shall not be dimmed at all. 


Probably no one but Austin Dobson 
would use this highly artificial form of 
versification to carry so solemn a message. 
And in spite of the deftness with which he 
has performed his self-imposed task, he has 
not, we believe, succeeded in proving that 
the thought would not be conveyed better 
in verse less artificial. The poem appeared 
in the London Spectator. 


“WHEN THERE IS PEACE” 
By AvsTIN DoBsON 


“When there is Peace, this land no more 
Will be the land we knew of yore.” 
Thus do the facile seers foretell 
The truth that none can buy or sell 
And e’en the wisest must ignore. 


When we have bled at every pore, 
Shall we still strive for gear and store? 
Will it be Heaven, will it be Hell, 

When there is Peace? 


This let us pray for—this implore— 
That, all base dreams thrust out at door, 
We may in nobler aims excel, 
And, like men waking from a spell, 
Grow stronger, worthier than before, 
When there is Peace! 
















































Tires of 
Character 


HE true test of 
anon-skid tread 
is not only its 
ability to meet an 
emergency. Many 
inferior tires, like men 
of the same type, 
acquire a reputation 
through rising to a 


BATAVIA 
SECURITY TIRES 


prove themselves to 
be tires of character 
in the countless tests 
of wear and speed in 
day-to-day routine. 
The emergencies are 
taken for granted. 


Is your car tired— 
or are you? 


Try BATAVIAS 


A few exclusive territories 
for agents are still open 


THE 
BATAVIA RUBBER CO. 


Factory at 
BATAVIA - NEW YORK 





crisis once or twice. 








PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





WHY BRITAIN LOVED THE GERMANS 


OU would not expect to pick up a 

British publication to-day and find in 
it a fervent eulogy of the Germans. You 
would doubt the evidence of your own 
senses, in fact, if you saw in a London 
newspaper the statement that “the Ger- 
mans have always been our masters and 
teachers,”’ or that “‘the debt that British 
industry owes to German friendship and 
leadership is inealeulable.”’ If you went 
back through the files of such a newspaper 
for the last year and three-quarters, you 
would not meet any such statement. But 
the peculiar fact remains that, if you 
turned over a few more pages, and only a 
few, you would find yourself in the midst of 
articles at least tolerant if not laudatory of 
Germany and the Germans. There is, for 
example, the issue of the London Weekly 
Dispatch for June 28, 1914—the day 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand of Austria 
was shot, and only thirty-seven days before 
Great Britain declared war on Germany. 
On page eight of this paper, which a reader 
of Tue Lirerary Digest has _ kindly 
furnished us, appears in black type the 
head-line: 

OUR GERMANS 
and beneath, in smaller, but prominent, 
type runs the subheading: 
SLOYAL CITIZENS WHO HAVE HELPED TO DEVELOP 
BRITISH INDUSTRY 

Following this is a column-and-a-half 
article by J. Ellis Barker, remarking at 
length upon the number of Germans in 
Great Britain, and describing the value 
of their contribution to British industry. 
Mr. Barker (who, it must be admitted, was 
born Hans Elsbacher, of Céln) is known in 
England as a rabid anti-German, and has 
sided unreservedly with his adopted coun- 
try during the war, renouncing all things 
Teutonic in unmistakable terms. Yet 
thirty-seven days before the two countries 
go to war with each other, he has only 
praise for the German in England. He 
remarks with kindly intent upon a speech 
made by ‘“‘Herr B. Dernburg”’ (the same 
whom we later entertained) at a dinner 
given to a deputation of Berlin merchants 
by the London Chamber of Commerce, in 
which the former German Colonial Secre- 
tary declared that ‘‘in the past many 
Germans who had found not a sufficient 
outlet for their energy in their own country 
had come to Great Britain, where they had 
helped to build up our (England’s) com- 
merece and industries.” Mr. Barker- 
Elsbacher remarks: 

There is much truth in what Herr Dern- 
burg said. Great Britain owes, no doubt, 
a debt of gratitude to Germany. German 
industry and German intelligence have 


been largely responsible for British com- 
mercial and industrial suecess. 
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From the earliest times Germans have 
been eminent in our commerce and indus- 
try. In many respects they were our 
masters and teachers, for the Germans 
were a great industrial, mercantile, and sea- 
faring people at a time when commercial 
England did not exist, when wool was the 
staple product of this country. The very 
words “‘ pound sterling’ remind us of the 
debt which the English business world 
owes to the Germans. The pound sterling 
was the pound of the Easterlings, the 
Hanseatic merchants who ruled the sea 
and traded throughout Europe at a time 
when British seamen were chiefly occupied 
with piracy. For -many years Great 
Britain’s foreign trade was carried on by 
the Hanseatic merchants, by the men from 
Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck. They had 
in this then wild country an establishment 
of their own, exactly as we have now in 
China. The German merchants were es- 
tablished at the Stahlhof (the steel-yard) 
until that monopoly was abolished by 
Queen Elizabeth. 

The Thirty Years’ War from 1618 to 
1648 destroyed Germany’s industries and 
commerce. Germany being torn asunder, 
German merchants and other men of ability 
went frequently to England, where they had 
more scope. The misery caused by the 
Napoleonic wars and the revolution of 1848 
also brought thousands of able Germans to 
the British harbor of refuge. 

The Germans were always a studious 
people, eminent in the sedentary arts. 
They always shone rather in the study and 
in the laboratory than in the fields, where 
greater activity is required. The embon- 
point and the fondness for the joys of the 
table frequently found in Germans seem 
to militate against their pursuing an active 
life. Germans, besides being sedentary 
and studious, are naturally inventive. They 
are supposed to have invented gunpowder, 
printing, and other useless and dangerous 
things. Our own Caxton went to Germany 
to learn printing, exactly as our young men 
go now to that country to learn new-fangled 
notions at the German universities and 
technical schools. 

Modern British industry and ecommerce 
owe much to Germans who have come over 
here. In the iron- and steel-trade men like 
Bolekow, of Bolekow, Vaughan & Co., in 
the electrical industry men like Siemens, in 
the chemical industry men such as Brun- 
ner and Mond (the former was a German- 
Swiss), in the shipbuilding industry Mr. 
Wolff, of Harland and Wolff, have been of 
the greatest advantage in building up not 
only individual business-houses, but entire 
industries. 

A few days ago-the centenary of the 
introduction of the Kénig press for printing 
The Times was celebrated. The names of 
German industrialists such as Daimler, 
Zeiss, Goerz, and many others, are daily 
on our lips. In art, also, we owe much to 
the Germans. From Handel to Herkomer 
and Reinhardt, there has been a long line 
of illustrious German artists who have 
helped in advancing the national art of 
England. The German band may be a 
terror and a nuisance, but eminent German 
musicians are found in every concert-room 
and in every orchestra. 

Germans have been prominent in British 
politics. Goschen, Milner, Schnadhorst, 
and many other names occur readily. The 
greatest success of the Germans in England, 
however, has been in the domain of finance. 
Among the foremost names in the city 
are those of Rothschild, Speyer, Goschen, 
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Schuster, Schréder, Sir Erust Cassel, Sir 
Carl Meyer, Wernher Beit,-Neumann, and 
many others. The art-dealers in the West 
End are nearly all foreigners, and most of 
them hail from Germany. Many English 
industries have been introduced into the 
country by Germans, and in some of them 
the Germans have still a very powerful 
position. This is particularly noticeable 
among the makers of scientific instruments, 
opticians, piano-makers, ete. 

It is frequéntly believed that Great 
Britain is swamped by emigrants from 
Germany. A distinguished general once 
spoke of a hundred thousand German re- 
servists, living in our midst, taking up arms 
in case of a German invasion. As a matter 
of fact, emigration from Germany to En- 
gland was always small, and it has rapidly 
diminished. According to the official 
German publications, 1,608 Germans emi- 
grated to England in 1899. In 1901 that 
number had shrunk to 1,168, in 1903 to 
856, in 1905 to 672, in 1907 to 153, and 
in 1911 to 98. There are probably more 
Germans leaving England for Germany 
than coming over from Germany into En- 
gland. According to the last census, there 
are only about 
women, and children—in this country, but 
they seem far more than they are, because 
one falls over them. The Germans in En- 
gland are largely middlemen in commerce, 
while the poorer ones make a living as 
waiters, hair-dressers, and bakers—three 
eallings which they have almost monopo- 
lized in London. The vast quantities of 
German goods imported into this country 
are distributed very largely by German 
agents who swarm in the narrow lanes 
round Cheapside, and in Mark Lane and 
Mincing Lane. 





Less than six weeks before war broke out, 
and in spite of his assurances as to the 
small amount of German immigration, 
Mr. Barker is able to find in the Post- 
office Directory any quantity of good Ger- 

* man names—Meister, Miillerhausen, Halb- 

huber, Hermann, Hirschhorn, Bamberger, 
Briutigam, and others. Probably the 
majority of these were thrust into con- 
centration -camps within the next three 
months, but at that time they were re- 
garded, Mr. Barker was fain to believe, as 
the salt and savor of the London trades- 
man world, and of English industry at 
large. The Germans in England build up 
good businesses, he says, and he goes on to 
explain how this happens. Attention is 
ealled to the tribute in the last paragraph 
to the German residents’ “loyalty” to 
England. This, it must be remembered, 
was some months before Herr Lissauer 
wrote his ‘‘Chant of Hate.’”’ We read: 

The Germans in England are as a rule 
prosperous, and they owe their prosperity 
and their success to their pertinacity, to 
their willingness to work hard, and to their 
ambition to sueceed. The German mer- 
chants and wholesalers are ousting their 
English competitors not only in London, 
but in the oversea dominions as well, 
because they take trouble. The German 
merchant is teaching his English colleagues 
the necessity of pushing business with the 
help of energetic clerks and commercial 
travelers speaking and writing foreign 
languages. The English merchant has, until 
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“No Siree!” 
“No long-eared hare 


Gets any share 
Of my delicious 
Campbell fare!” 


And do you blame her? 


Any youngster who has once tasted this tempting 
soup has that same “piggity” feeling about it. And 
the grown-ups are not far behind. 

You couldn't find more wholesome and inviting 
materials than we use in 


Campbells Vegetable Soup 


White potatoes, sweet potatoes, yellow turnips, 
carrots, tender corn, baby lima beans and juicy green 
okra are among the thirteen different vegetables we use. 

We add a sprinkling of “alphabet” macaroni, and 
we combine these choice ingredients in a substantial 


meaty stock made from selected beef. 


Then we 


flavor all this delicately with celery and parsley, and 
just a whisper as you might say of leek and sweet 
red peppers, to give an appetizing snap. 

Why not order half a dozen of this delightful soup 
from your grocer and keep it on hand? You save 


time and fuel. 


And you have a nourishing dish 


always ready at three minutes’ notice with no worry 


nor labor over it. 


How about phoning the grocer right now? 


21 kinds 


bumiki. Soups 


10c a can 
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Why Does the Shoemaker 


Wax His Thread? 


IR centuries shoemakers have 

found that waxing their thread 
greatly increased its tensile strength. 
It remained. for Miller to show tire 
users the value of the natural wax in 
cotton fabric; to develop an exclusive 
process of tire building that retains all 
the native vegetable wax and oil in the 
cotton-fibre—the backbone of a tire. 
The exclusive Miller Method of vulcan- 
izing tires keeps intact the native en- 
durance of the cotton and preserves 
its natural strength forwear ontheroad. 


Miller 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 


Tires 


give you car control over slippery, treacherous 
streets. 

— are brimful of mile muscle. 

— they battle their way to excess mileage. 

— they have strength to endure—stamina to stand 
up and fight. 


Ask your dealer for Miller Tires. 


. THE MILLER RUBBER CO. 
AKRON, O., U.S. A. 
Dealers and Distributors in 
All Principal Cities 
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lately, waited for business to come to him. 
The German is teaching him to run after 
business. 

When Liebig, the great German chemist, 
came back to England he was as surprized 
at the backwardness of the British chemical 
industries as were the Hanseatic merchants 
when they came over here who had to deal 
with the English wool-merchants. 

One of the latest departures of the Ger- 
mans in England is the acquisition of large 
eoal-bearing areas in Kent and in York- 
shire. The Germans interested in those 
coal-fields have proclaimed that they will 
exploit them not in accordance with the 
British methods, but with the superior 
German methods. 
~ The Germans in England have done well. 
They have no doubt earned a good living, 
and some of them have taken a considerable 
amount of money out of the country. At 
the same time, most of them have proved 
loyal citizens, they have made English 
interests their own, and they have advanced 
British industrial and commercial efficiency 
and prosperity. 





AT RAILHEAD 

HE Englishman loves to talk shop, ap- 

parently, and to be somewhat tech- 
nical and mysterious about it. We first 
became familiar with that sort of thing in 
Kipling, and now we are getting it again 
in the writings of those at the front, as 
they appear in current British publications. 
One of its manifestations is the use of 
baffling combinations of letters to express 
ordinary things—such as C.O., N.C.O., 
D.S.M., R.A.M.C., and so on, some of 
them decipherable to the untutored Amer- 
ican, more of them not. Among others, 
there is the R.T.O., one of those invaluable 
officials whose duty consists in seeing that 
everybody’s orders are carried out pune- 
tually and without conflict, whether they 
are wise or not, and also providing for any 
one of several hundred different kinds of 
emergencies that crop up unforeseen every 
hour of the day. To lengthen him out 
into understandable English, he is the 
“Railway Transport Officer.” In the 
London Westminster Gazette we make his 
acquaintance in five little anecdotes of 
active service, at least one of which is a 
real story in miniature. This particular 
R.T.O. is stationed at ‘‘ Railhead’’—the 
end of the line nearest to the front, where 
enemy shell-fire makes it necessary that 
men and supplies be unloaded and proceed 
the rest of the way less conspicuously. 
This is the first glimpse of him: 

The R.T.O. at Railhead was soliloquiz- 
ing on the war, the weather, and the 
lateness of the mail. 

A travel-stained soldier entered the office 
and saluted. 

“Yes?” said the R.T.O. 

‘“‘T’ve come to report, sir.” 

“Yes; who are you? Where are you 
from?” 

‘*Base, sir; a prisoner and escort.”’ 

‘*Prisoner, eh! What's he up for?” 

‘*Desertion; caught at Base; sent up 
to have the sentence promulgated, sir.”’ 

“Shot at dawn, I suppose? Well, where 
are you for?” 
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‘‘Headquarters, —th Army, sir.”’ 
“You know the way? You'll have to 
foot it.” 

The soldier saluted and crossed to the 
door. 

‘Half a minute, tho; there may be 
room on the column. How many are 
you?—three, I suppose?” said the R.T.O. 
wearily. 

**No, sir; there’s only me.” 

‘‘What! Lost the prisoner?” 

‘“No, sir. Lost the escort down the 
line; I’m the prisoner.” 


The story of the Subaltern tells itself so 
perfectly that it would not do to add so 
much as a word: 


The R.T.O. was very busy; his work 
ean be very strenuous at times. A subal- 
tern came into the office. 

**Captain Duncan about?” he asked. 

**Yes; he'll be back in a minute. Want 
to see him personally, or will I do?” 

“Yes, I want to see him, he’s in the 
Blankshires, isn’t he?—Arthur Duncan.” 

“Yes, that’s him. Will you wait?” an- 
swered the R.T.O. 

The Subaltern sat down. 

‘*Thanks,” he said, and then added 
apologetically: ‘“‘He’s my brother, you 
know; haven’t seen him for ages—only 
happened to hear in the town he was 
here.” 

‘Funny how one drops across one’s 


people out here,” said the R.T.O. ‘‘Here’s 
a paper, only yesterday’s.” 
‘“Thanks.”” The Subaltern reached 


across the table. 


‘*Haven’t seen one since 
{ left England.” 


The R.T.O. went on with his work. The 
Subaltern read the paper. 
Captain Duncan returned in a few 


minutes, and sat down without speaking. 
The Subaltern glanced up, and then con- 
tinued to read the paper. 

**Very odd,” thought the R. T. O. **Won- 
der why the Sub doesn’t speak to his 
brother?’’ He looked from one to the other. 
**D—d odd.” 

“Oh, Captain Duncan,” he said at last, 
“this chap wants to see you personally.” 
Captain Dunean looked up. 

**Want to see me?” 

The Subaltern put his paper down. 
‘‘Oh—er, I was—er.”” He seemed very 
puzzled. ‘‘Are you Captain Dunean, of 
the Blankshires?” 

‘Yes, certainly.” 

“T heard there was a Dunean in the 
Blankshires here, so I thought I’d look in 
and see him on my way up country. Must 
be.another fellow of the same name.” 

**Yes,”” said Captain Dunean. ‘‘ There 
is—there was another fellow in the other 
battalion killed two days ago at Neuve 
Chapelle. Awful good lad; rotten luck.” 

There was a silence tense with some 
intangible emotion. The Subaltern turned 
white. The R.T.O. curst inwardly. The 
telephone-bell rang, and Captain Duncan 
picked up the receiver. 

“*Oh, well,” said the Subaltern, ‘I must 
get along. So-long, you chaps,” and he 
left the office abruptly. 

“Odd fellow,” said Captain Duncan. 


The war is full of contrast to an R.T.O., 
says the writer, and he notes the not un- 
familiar incident of two troop-trains in at 
once—one boisterous with 
the other filled with 
of wounded 


new reserves, 
tattered remnants 


soldiers. But, he continues, 
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It was so good that a lot of our dis- 
tributors had us put their private 
water-marks init. But as the reputa- 
tion of our paper grew it was referred 
to more and more as Hammermill 
Bond, even though it bore a private 
water-mark and was not marked as 
our paper. 

One by one, our distributors gave up 
private water-marks, and paper from 
our mill carried the Hammermill Bond 
water-mark instead. 

This put a big load of responsibility 
solidly on our shoulders. 

Formerly, if a buyer had been dis- 
satisfied for any reason, he would have 
blamed the private water-mark. 

But dissatisfaction with a paper 
water-marked Hammermill Bond 
would have hit us squarely between 
the eyes—it would have sapped the 
very foundations of our business. It 
no longer answered to make good paper. 
If only for self-protection, we must 
make supremely good paper. 

There grew in our organization that 
greatest of all forces—industrial ideal- 
ism. Such an organization needs no 


HAMMERMILL PAPER 





e Story of a 
ater-Mark 


Living up to a Reputation 


You can make a big man out of a fairly 
good one by appointing him head of a 
department. 

The reason that you are better than your 
subordinates is because they think you are 
better and you have to make good. 

Your customers have faith that your goods are finer 
than your competitor’s — and because of that faith it is 
_ necessary unceasingly to maintain and improve your quality. 


We Have Always Made Good Paper 


driving—it drives itself—always 
towards the goal of better goods. The 
country holds Hammermill Bond to be 
the best paper of its kind and we live 
up to that reputation. It is your faith 
in Hammermill Bond which forces us 
to make it so good. 

But with paper, service is almost 
as important as quality. It doesn’t 
matter how good paper is if you can’t 
get it. 

Our distributors in all important 
business centers find that it pays to 
carry big stocks at all times, and to 
back them up, we keep an immense 
reserve stock at the mill. You can 
always get on short notice, any of our 
three finishes—Bond, Ripple, Linen- 
in twelve colors and white. 

It,will pay you to learn all about 
Hammermill Bond. We issue a sepa- 
rate Portfolio for each kind of busi- 
ness which contains a lot of valuable 
information and suggestions, besides 
complete samples. 

We send a set of Portfolios to 
printers. Printers find these Portfolios 
a big help in selling better printing. 
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NOTE 


PISTONS 


They are the greatest 
engineering improvement of 
1916. ‘Their use in the best 
of the season’s high-priced 
cars proves this. 


Put this improvement into 
your Ford. Enjoy the same 
smooth, quick, powerful, snappy 
motor service that these 1916 cars 
give because of their LYNITE 
Aluminum Pistons. 


LYNITE Pistons weigh two- 
thirds less than iron pistons. This 
means great reduction of 
vibration —less repairs—greater 
riding comfort—greater speed— 
more flexibility. They lengthen 
the life of both motor and car. 


These pistons are equipped with 
twelve 


\EAkTRoor 
PISTON RINGS 
Power Producers— Carbon Reducers 


Write and learn about these 
wonderful light weight pistons 
that have really revolutionized 
motor designing. Fully and 
simply described in our FREE 
booklet, “Pistons and Power.” 


Manufactured by 


McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. 
2835 Locust Street ST. LOUIS 
Canadian Factory, W.H. Banfield 
& Sons, 372 Pape Ave., Toronto 
BRANCHES: 
New York—Chicago—Philadelphia—Pitts- 
burg—San Francisco—Los Angeles —Cin- 
cinnati—Seattle—Kansas City—St. Paul 
Atlanta—Denver—Dallas 








THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in eve 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 





Cl 
Motor to Your Rowboat 
or canoe, and aserothrust ae the miles--it’s boat- 
ing’s ~~ craze--hi users Cantey 6 to its 
fascination--a big proven jon success for three 
Propeller entirely above water--will drive a cwery wher- 
ever a boat will float. Po: ertable, very Raqnt--oy or wom, 
an Cc: start or operate on 
or r iceboat in winter. Send today for Aerothrust Book. 


AEROTHRUST ENGINE Co. 


Costs only £80 
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beginning to narrate the incident of the 
Tuneful Private— 


Both sorts are cheerful—the wounded, 
in that stolid, quiet way that comes fun- 
damentally from a great thankfulness to 
God that they are still alive, and super- 
ficially from the thoughts of rest and beds 
and food and peace. The others—well, 
why are they cheerful? Who knows?—but 
they are. They sing continuously, cheer 
at the slightest incentive, decorate their 
wagons with flowers and branches of trees; 
some even buy flags and tie them on to the 
door-handles. 

The trains of reenforcements are just the 
same; a train of, say, 800 men, made up 
of small parties of twenties and thirties for 
the various units. 

Such a train came into the station just 
as the light was beginning to show over 
beyond the river and make the cypress- 
trees stand out in silhouette. The men 
were rather drowsy; not many of them 
looked out of the windows; a few got out 
to stretch their legs. 

The R.T.O. was very busy sorting the 
men. Then, away down at the rear of the 
train, he heard a man's voice, faintly at 
first, but as the engine ran off to the shed 
and_ things became quieter he could hear it 
quite distinctly. He walked in the direc- 
tion of the singing, and, getting nearer, rec- 
ognized the song, Kurneval’s song from 
“Tristan and Isolde.”” A small crowd of 
English Tommies surrounded the rear 
brake-van. On the roof stood a private in 
the Black Watch tartan, his tunic open at 
the neck, his bonnet set far back on his 
head, and his kilts swinging to the rhythmic 
motion of his body. He sang—God! how 
he sang. The crowd became more dense; 
the French shunters and porters came and 
listened. The singer hardly paused at the 
end of the song; before the applause could 
commence he had started again. This time 
it was the ‘‘ Toreador,” from ‘‘ Carmen,” 

The R.T.O. glanced at his watch; it was 
nearly time to get the men on board again. 
He looked at them. Each one was looking 
up at the singer; in the dull half-light their 
eyes could hardly be seen, but their ex- 
pression was intent. The song finished, 
the crowd applauded as only Tommies can. 

“Tt’s ———,,” said a man, mentioning 
the name of a famous singer. 

‘Ay, he’s in our battalion,”’ said another. 


Tommy does not fail to appreciate the 
valor of his enemy, but that does not 
prevent him from getting in a dig now and 
then when opportunity offers, as we see 
from the following: 


The R.T.O. at Railhead filled his pipe 
automatically, and thought about some- 
thing quite different. After all, very few 
people do think about the filling of their 
pipe. A checker entered the office. 

“Sart” 

“Yes, Waller; what do you want?” 
asked the R.T.O. 

‘*Those German prisoners, sir. 

“Toa” 

“The German officer, sir; speaks. En- 
glish; asked me to present his compliments, 
and would you be so good as to give him 
another blanket?” 

**No; tell him I ean’t—I haven’t any to 
give him; tell him to keep the truck-door 
closed—the train is leaving in a couple of 
hours. He’ll be at Base in a few hours.” 

“Very good, sir,” answered the checker. 
““And, please, sir, could you give him 


” 





something to read?—he speaks excellent 
English.” 

““No; can’t do that, either.” 

‘“Thank you, sir; I’ll go and tell him.” 

“Wait a minute, Waller.”” The R.T.O. 
got up and looked on a shelf. He found 
what he wanted—a Government Blue 
Book. ‘‘Take this to him, and tell him 
it’s all I can give him. Tell him all the 
incidents have been verified, and are 
vouched for by the witnesses.” 

‘“Thank you, sir.”’ 
and left the office. 

The R.T.O. lit his pipe with a French 
sulfur-mateh, but he was thinking of some- 
thing quite different. 

‘Glad it was the unexpurgated edition,” 
he thought. 


The R.T.0O. has many busy days, but 
the busiest, at Railhead, is during a retreat. 
And upon the R.T.O. rests the responsi- 
bility at that time of the lives and welfare 
of many men. More, he is the one-man 
rear-guard of the railroad, and the last 
to leave for safety. We see him at work 
in the midst of the confusion that, due 
solely to his method and order, escapes 
being panicky flight and attains something 
like order: 


The endless stream of men had to be put 
hurriedly into the few available trains. 
The troops poured in, but the trains only 
arrived in a miserable trickle, and all the 
time the sound of the enemy’s guns grew 
nearer. The R.T.O. saw the last train 
steam into the station. 

‘**Got my valise ready, Daniel?” he said. 

“Yes, sir,” replied his servant. 

“Take it and put it in the rear van of this 
train, get in yourself, and stay there. 
I’ll perhaps join later. Go through with 
the train as far as you can. This will be 
the last train.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

The R.T.O. hurried into his office. His 
Subaltern was busy at the telephone. 

“Well, Jimmy,” he said, “the last 
train’s justin. Wesha’n’t get another one 
through before they blow up the bridge. 
Hope those two regimefts buck up.” 

‘*My brother’s in one of them.” 

The Subaltern looked out of the window. 

‘Here they come, and there are some 
bally uhlans in the distance.” 

‘“Yes, we shall have to buck up,” said 
the R.T.O. 

‘“You go up on the foot-plate; don’t let 
the engine-driver go till I give you the tip. 
I'll whistle. And make him stop the other 
side of the bridge, till the Sappers have 
blown it up.” 

“Right oh, sir. 

*“Good-by,” said the R.T.O.; “T’ll join 
the train if I can. See you again one day, 
I hope.” 

**So-long.”’ . 

When the R.T.O. had sueceeded in 
getting nearly all the men on board he ran 
up to the head of the train to see how his 
Subaltern was getting on. 

He looked into the cab of the engine and 
saw -his Subaltern with his service revolver 
leveled at the head of the engine-driver, 
who was shaking like a leaf. 

‘‘Hullo, Jimmy, what’s up?” 

“Tt’s all right,” 
“T had to bring him to reason.” 


” 


he asked. 


‘“Well, for heaven’s sake, don’t shoot_ 
him; there’s not another man within five 


” 


miles-who ean drive the machine. 


The checker saluted 


came the cheery reply.. 
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As the Road Sees it 


ORGET your familiar point of view in the driver's 

seat and think of your car as it would look from the 

road. The road knows nothing of the superstructure 
and its human freight. 

It sees a motor car only as a machine—of whirling’ shafts, 
throbbing engine, vibrating springs and revolving wheels. 

Nearest to it are the axles—dusty and mud-spattered, 
jarred up and down incessantly as first one wheel and then 
another strikes a bump or a hole. 

If you are to ride in comfort and safety above, the axles 
must be built for the road below. 

Think of that ton or more of dead weight pounding down 
and from side to side on the bearings and axle spindles. 

Think of the strain on hubs and knuckles as your car 
struggles out of a deep rut or heavy sand. 

Think of the sudden demand you make on the gears 
in your rear axle as you press the accelerator. 

Get the road’s point of view and you'll realize the im- 
portance of forging Timken steering knuckles of one solid 
piece of steel without a sharp 
curve or shoulder to invite 
a break. 





THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Canton, Ohio 


You'll understand why Timken patiently grinds the little 
steering ball to a perfect sphere so there can be no looseness at 
any point to start the wear that leads to weakness. 


You’ll get the motive back of years spent by Timken 
engineers in perfecting a pressed-steel rear axle housing that 
is light yet tremendously strong. 


You’ll understand the bigness of the engineering and 
manufacturing problems solved by Timken in order to give 
you brakes that will never fail to stop your car—not only when 
it’s new, but after years of hard service. 

And you'll appreciate the advantage to you of gears that 
are designed, ground, and installed to mathematical accuracy 
by axle specialists. 

Timken gears work noiselessly in perfect mesh while the 
rear axle is being constantly pounded and buffeted by car 
above, and road beneath. 

These are but a few of hundreds of points in good axle 
building. To really see your motor car as the road sees it, ask 
for the Timken Primer “‘On Axles,’’ No. C-7. Sent free, 

post paid, with a copy of a 
7 book telling what cars have 
Timken Axles and Bearings. 
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JEWELRY 
OF THE FINEST QUALITY 


TIFFANY & CO 
| 
| 


SILVERWARE 
SUBSTANTIAL IN WEIGHT 


INTELLIGENT AND CAREFUL 
SERVICE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37 = STREET 
New YORK 

















A Beautiful New Volume 
The Book of 


Hardy Flowers 


Asimple and complete descriptive guide to the 
cultivation of the trees and shrubs, perennial and 
annual flowers that are hardy or are suitable for 
planting out-of-doors in summer. A big beautiful 
book of almost 500 pages of text, and 90 beautiful 
full-page illustrations in color and half-tone, that 
will assist the reader in the identification of all 
hardy flowers. Large octavo, 9% x64 inches and 
22 inches thick. Price $3.50, by mail $3.70. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 








Just Published 


Modern 
TENNIS 


By P. A. Vaile, International Au- 
thority on Golf and Tennis. With °n 
Introduction by Max Decugis, ‘ -- 
famous French player. 

Mr. Vaile is a master in the technique 
of the game. In this thorough volume he mo. 
deals with every stroke and drive of the , 
game. He illustrates his instructions with instantaneous 
photographs of great players in action: McLoughlin— 
Brookes—Wilding—Williams—Bundy—T. R. Pell, etc. 

For American tennis enthusiasts special interest at- 
taches to his chapter on “‘How America May Regain the 
Davis Cup.” Large t2mo, cloth. Profusely illustrated. 
$2.00 net; by mail $2.16. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 















ALO) Pate Drelich am Gatia step < 


BIG, square, green and gold gift box 

of candy, with 20 full ounces (1% 
pounds) of mouth - melting, heavily- 
coated chocolates — 30 unusual kinds. 
Packed in two dainty tr , each chocolate pro- 
tected by a separate container. Mailed absolutely 
fresh, the day they’re made. Enclose a dollar, 
with your card, and her address. Then your card 
goes into a big, 20-ounce box of the most delicious, 
tichly-flavored chocolates that she ever received. 


JONAS, 43 S.Broad St. Phila. Pa. 
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BRITISH PACIFISM 


T is in war-time that the British pacifist 
is most in evidence. For one thing, 
he has formed a ‘‘ No-Conseription Fellow- 
ship”’ organization that is a painful thorn 
in the side of the warlike members of the 
nation. When he is not a member of this 
league, he appears as an individual whose 
conscience would be too terribly lecerated 
by war, or he is the sole support of an 
ailing and widowed mother, or engaged in 
some work which, it is fondly hoped, may 
appear to the military-service tribunal too 
important to be handicapped by the loss 
of his services. The pleas often show a 
desperate agility of imagination on the 
part of the conscript. In the New York 
Tribune we read several, which range all 
the way from that of the man who thought 
himself too strong physically to be sacri- 
ficed to war, to that of the Lord Mayor 
of London himself, whe pleaded the in- 
valuable services of a certain footman 
chosen for service. As we read: 


“Tf I am to be called away from the 
support of my widowed mother and three 
dependent sisters,” said one young clerk, 
“*T will be followed by the thought that 
they must eventually go to the workhouse, 
and I am sure that under the circum- 
stances I would not make a very good 
soldier for the King.” 

The tribunal thought otherwise. 

Exemptions are sought upon the theory 
that the applicant is “indispensable’’ to 
the conduct of the business in which he is 
engaged. Often the pleas are made by the 
employer, who himself is beyond mili- 
tary age. 

“This clerk manages my entire business 
and is absolutely indispensable,’’ said one 
employer to the tribunal at Lewisham. 

“And what do you pay him?” asked 
the chairman. 

“Seventeen shillings, sixpence a week.” 

The tribunal held that ‘absolute in- 
dispensability”” was worthy of higher con- 
sideration than fovr dollars a week, and 
the clerk was swept into the Army. 

One employer appealed for the exemption 
of an “artistic sign-painter.”’ 

“‘In such a time of stress as this I think 
the country can get along with inartistic 
signs,’ ruled the chairman. 

At Liverpool an undertaker asserted he 
was truly indispensable. The tribunal told 
him to “R. I. P.” for six months. After 
that he must join the Army, where there 
is much work to be done by those skilled 
in the burial of the dead. 


The farmers are the most difficult citizens 
to enroll, it is said. The farmer does not 
commonly hire a larger force of laborers 
than is actually needed~or than _ baresi 
necessity dictates. Consequently he views 
the operations of the recruiting-sergeant 
with a jealous and angry eye. The tri- 
bunals have been foreed to allow three 
laborers to every hundred acres of farm- 
land, when they were faced by the desper- 
ate threat of the farmers to abandon their 
farms if too great demands were made 
upon their “help.” Meanwhile, in the 















cities the excuses are growing queerer and 
queerer, as these examples show: 





A theatrical manager received three 
months’ grace when he explained that if 
there were no amusements ‘“‘the people 
would have nowhere to go.” 

A cartoonist thought himself indispen- 
sable because his drawings amused the 
soldiers at the front. 

“The champion clog- dancer of the 
world” thought his supremacy in that art 
should not be endangered. 

“The best violin-maker in England” felt 
he was needed at home. 

A popular ‘‘ Nut” of the music-halls felt 
that London’s indispensable revues would 
be failures without him. 

A buyer of silks, an “expert sausage- 
cutter,” a warehouse ‘“‘Samson” with re- 
markable lifting ability, and a Bible-packer 
all made pleas, but obtained exemptions 
for brief periods only. 


A still greater difficulty is met in the 
eases of the “conscientious objectors.” 
According to the military-service act, those 
citizens who had ‘conscientious seruples”’ 
against war might be excused. Obviously, 
this was meant to excuse only those whose 
religious beliefs would be violated by active 
service. As a matter of fact, it has been 
one of the most fertile sources of trouble 
in recruiting. As a correspondent of the 
New York Sun remarks, a tidal wave of 
conscience is sweeping over the country as 
a result of it. One Exeter dairyman naively 
revealed the source of this deep emotional 
reaction in his own case when he said he 
would not join the colors “‘because it is 
eontrary to the will of God, as shown by 
the teachings of Jesus Christ, and because 
my being called up would mean the ruin 
of my dairy business.’’ A clerk at Edmon- 
ton refused even to assist in acts of merey 
on the field, since it was against his con- 
scientious seruples to aid in “‘mending the 
men so that they might go out again and 
kill other individuals."” We read on: 


“Tf God permitted the war,” the Ed- 
monton objector declared in reply to a 
question, ‘‘he did so for a wise reason, but 
God has not told me to take part init. If 
it is his will that I should be assaulted, 
then it would be no more than he allowed 
his own Son to be assaulted, and even 
killed.” 

CuarrMaAn: ‘‘You realize that God’s 
Son was killed for your redemption?” 

Oxssector: “Ves.” 

CuairMAN: ‘“‘He was killed for your 
redemption. Other sons will have to die 
for the redemption of others: fathers, 
mothers, and general kith and kin. If 
you accept the principle of redemption hy 
one for all, then you must accept it now 
when it is required for the redemption of 
the nation and the future.” 

Oxssector: “If One died for all, in 
God’s sight, it is not necessary for any 
other to die for the redemption of another.” 

Answering an earlier question, he said: 
‘I could not attend a wounded soldier so 
that the man might be mended to kill 
another individual. I will do no work 
in the interest of the war.” 

The tribunal decided that he will have 
to do non-combatant service. 
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| How Our Business Can Affect Your Business 


TWENTY-ONE WEEKS after ground _ pleted,—a time-saving result brought about 
was broken we completed these buildings by the close co-operation of our engineering 
for the Standard Oil Cloth Company, at and construction departments developed 
Buchanan, New York. through years of association on other work. 





There were no delays; the time spent in Our business as designing and construct- 
preliminary studies was utilized in preparing _ ing engineers is to put your building devel- 
for building; plans were perfected as work opment on an income earning basis in the 
progressed and from basement to roof of a shortest possible time consistent with cor- 
complex job (x2 distinct buildings in one) rect design and substantial construction. 
our constructors were only a few days be- 





” 


Illustrated booklets “ Building Construction, 
“Steam Power Stations,” “Water Power De- 
velopments,” “Gas Plant Construction,” and 
“Electric Railway Construction” will be for- 
warded on request of company officials or ex- 


hind our engineers. 


In fact, on the concrete superstructure, 
poured in 43 working days, construction 


started several weeks before plans were com- _ecutives. 

| . 

STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
120 Broadway 147 Milk Street First National Bank Bldg. 


DECEMBER 15 







































Ends Garter Troubles 


It’s good-bye to tight garters 
and theirdiscomforts. Shir- 


LXel 





StyteB ae Gareupporte scx k perfect- 
ene a Vie Wy without binding the 
60¢ “ eg. Holdsshirt smooth, 
hi asily adjusted, ser- c 
viceable, At deal- 
$= mail 50c. 
it. IO. 
Se, A if P' 
BHA, Specify Aone IN HANDY TUBES 



































SH AIP RETREAT ON YOUR LAWN —«ssROLLED UP A RY IN THE CAMP ms 


_ CLOSE-T0-NATURE OPEN AIR CANVAS HOU 


As open to the air as an umbrella but instantly closed weather tight. Lets the Air JN but keeps the Jnsects OUT. uickly 

erected or taken down and rolled into convenient cylindrical bundles without the removal of a boli or the use of a tool. 
Eight sizes from the small ones that may be strapped on the automobile or motor boat to the very large ones for 
family summer residences, 
Why swelter under hot roofs when the Canvas House is as cool as the atmosphere? Designed especially for sleeping out- 
doors, the shutters close by sliding upwards thus giving ventilation under the eaves on stormy nights. Sleep in a CLOSE- 
TO-NATURE. house this summer and make enough red blood to take you openae the winter, For tuberculosis, 
nervousness, insomnia, and ill health generally, sleep in the open air. Catalog free. 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE COMPANY, 330 Front Street, Colfax, Iowa. 
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Conklin 








Youcan’tremember. 
There is only one 
sure way to remem- 
ber what people say, 
what you should do 
—that is to write it 
down—in ink—with 
a Conklin—so it is 
permanently re- 
corded. 


And a Conklin is al- 
ways ready to write. 
It fills itself in 4 sec- 
onds by merely press- 
ing its “Crescent- 
Filler.” 















Self- Filling 
Fountain Pen 


NON-LEAKABLE 


Think, with a Conklin 
there are no leads to 
sharpen, no smudged, 
illegible writing; no 
scratching, rusted steel 
pens; no blots; no inked 
fingers. Instead, a point 
that lasts a lifetime and 
that’s fashioned to suit 
your hand. So stop for- 
getting. Get a Conklin. 
Your stationer, druggist, 
jeweler or department 
store has a point for your 
particular hand, from 
$2.50 up. 

Write for booklet, with names 
of dealers in your town who 


will be glad to demonstrate 
the Conklin to you. 







‘a bh he hh 















Every Conklin is guaranteed 
to write and fill exactly as 
you think a pen should—it 
either does this or you will be 
furnished with a new pen or 
your money refunded without 
question. There are no “‘ifs’’ 


about it— YOU are the judge. 






















THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
291 Conklin Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 



















A St. Helens objector, a teacher of 
handicraft, claimed exemption on the 


| ground that no expedient could justify 


the taking of human life. 
“If a man hits you on the nose, would 


| you hit him back?” 


“*No, I would do nothing at all.” 
‘**Would you turn him the other cheek?” 
“Yes, I would.” 

‘Would you take duty which would be 


} saving life?” 


‘**No, I would not do any work which 
would enable a man to do what I am not 
prepared to do myself.” 

‘‘Supposing you saw a submarine about 
to sink a Lusitania and you had the op- 
portunity to destroy the submarine, what 
would you do—allow the Lusitania to be 
sunk or destroy the submarine?” 

“Tf you mean at the risk of destroying 
the erew of the submarine, I say it would 
be a very sad case, but the pacifist view is 
that the Lusitania would be allowed to be 
sunk.” 

“Suppose your sister was being treated 
by the Germans as Belgian women have 
been treated, what would you do?” 

““T should endeavor to persuade the 
German, and bring myself before him to 


| receive his blows, but I-could not go to the 
| length of killing him.” 


| Conscription 


Confronted by such a wave of humani- 
tarianism, the authorities began to suspect 
that 
and a little investigation confirmed their 
They discovered that the ‘‘ No- 


“there was something back of it,” 


suspicions. 


Fellowship” was recruiting 


and training conscientious objectors in the 


' attempt to frustrate the Government’s ef- 


The 


revelation came out recently in the London 


forts to recruit and train them for war. 


Daily Express. As we read: 
Advertisements, it says, have lately been 
inserted in numerous newspapers which 
can only be regarded as an incitement to 
offenses against the military-service act. 
Accepting the proffered “advice and as- 
sistance,’ the conscientious objector first 
commits to memory a set of phrases which 
he must repeat like a parrot when he comes 
before the tribunal. The commonest of 
these phrases is that in which he is taught 
to assert that he would sooner his 
mother attacked than “‘murder’’ a German. 
Then the conscientious objector joins a 


see 


| eourse of classes for instruction in what it 


He is 


is to which his conscience objects. 


| shown the sinfulness of risking his life by 


not stopping in London and assisting in 
getting up strikes in munition-areas during 
the war. He is warned against the wicked- 
ness of helping to remove a German float- 
ing mine. He is taught the deep depravity 
of becoming a hospital orderly. 

These classes for the spread of sedition 
have been organized under a group-system 
all over London.’ Then, to guard against 
a breakdown in so much carefully arranged 
hypocrisy, the conscientious objector is 
next invited to a rehearsal. He receives 
a letter somewhat as follows: 

“Dear Comrade—Please meet on Mon- 
day at 8 p.m. at Spencer Hall, 19 Dart- 
mouth Park Hill, N. W. (tube station, 
Tufnell Park), for a mock tribunal. Ad- 
mission only by this notice. Yours, W. 
Durrant.” 

The difficulty of these mock tribunals, 
is to produce evidence of religious con- 
viction deep and sincere enough to justify 
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exemption where until the passing of the 
military-service act nothing in the way of 
religious belief seems ever to have existed 
before. 





THE BIGGEST CITY IN THE WORLD 


¢¢ ¥~VERY four years New York takes 

unto itself a city the size of Boston 
or St. Louis.”” This incredible statement 
is only one of many such that the Mer- 
New York City 
recently embodied in a sort of ‘“ Handy 
Manual for-Gothamites Entertaining Coun- 
try Cousins.”” Every New Yorker knows 
that the man from out of town ought to 
see the Statue of Liberty, Grant’s Tomb, 
and the Woolworth Tower—even tho the 


chants’ Association of 


city man may have only the most dis- 
tant acquaintance with these sights himself; 
but when he has directed his rustic rela- 
tive to these and a few other prominent 


points of interest, his knowledge fre- 


quently fails. It may therefore be im- 


agined how useful in such an emergency 


this little bulletin will be. Here are 
‘*dazzlers’’ both for the stranger and him- 
self, and ‘“‘wonder doth upon undying 


wonder feed.”” The New York Sun sup- 
plies us with the following excerpts, among 
which it may be noted that the metro- 
politan police force is nearly as large as 
the largest army which experts say could 
be spared to enter Mexico; that a tide 
of humanity greater than the population 
of a city of the first class ebbs and flows 
in and out of New York daily; and that 
many more babies were born in the city 
last year than there are people resident in 
the cities of Richmond, Va.; Albany, N. Y., 


or Spokane. As we read: 


New York is the largest Jewish city in 


the world. It is the largest Irish city, 
there being 674,721 of Irish blood here. 
There are 723,333 Germans, 306,422 Aus- 
trians, and 735,447 Russians. 

New York spent last year $424,662,- 
455.06, which was $4,000 more than its 
income. 


Its debt is $1,361,483,821.28, greater by 
more than $250,000,000 than the debt of 
the United States, and six times the com- 
hined debts of Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago. 

There are 3,087 miles of water-pipes 
under the city; the capacity of the’ reser- 
voirs is 170,000,000,000 gallons, and the 
conclusion of the Schoharie project will 
add 80,000,000,000 to this. 

The Police Department costs $16,241,- 
323. There are 10,674 policemen. The 
Fire Department costs $9,719,945. 

Every day 290,000 arrive or 
depart from the city through the railroad- 


persons 


stations. 

The railroad- systems terminating in 
New York have a mileage of 45,323, or 
18 per cent. of the total mileage of the 
country. 

Every thirty minutes a new 
corporation is formed in New York, and 
every forty-five minutes one is dissolved. 


business 


Every four minutes a new being is 
born, to have the proud distinetion of 
being a native New Yorker. Babies to 
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200,000 Sold First Three Months 


—and the biggest buying season yet to come 


You Buy Results—Not Claims 


Proved Savings 
or, Your Money Back 
“40% More Mileage” 


Here is what we offer: 
Less Carbon 


Compensating Vapor Plug 


“30% More Speed’’ 








Parcel 
Post 
Prepaid 


“30% More Power” 


Makes starting easy—Instantaneous results 


Never 
Wears 
Out- 
Attached 


Simply tap hole in to Any 





manifold and screw in. Cur te 
No adjustments needed. rave 
Minutes 


The greatest money-saver ever offered to motor car users 


Has Your CarThese Weaknesses? mall it now—today. 


down to two miles per hour—and you know, for Your coupon is below- 


instance, that no Ford car with regular equipment 





Does your car in actual usage 
develop any of these symptoms ? 


. Did you ever try to start your motor and have it 
spit and die ? 
Are you afraid of one or more 
have tried to make on high ? 
3. Do you make a quick get-away ? 
Are you continually apologizing to your friends 
because your engine is a noise-maker ? 
5. Ina friendly brush on the road have you been 
just “‘nosed out”? 
All these defects will be a thing of the past once 
you equip your car with the Compensating Vapor 
Plug under our money - back -if - not - satisfied 
guarantee. 


Advantages We Prove 


The Compe nsating Plug is simple in construction 
and positive in performance—nothing to be oiled, 
adjusted or regulated at any time. 

In addition to 30° more speed, 30°) more power, 
30% more mileage, and practically no carbon de- 
posit —drive t as you please and you can’t 
make the water in your radiator boil, if your motor 
is in good ¢ ondition. Your motor will run smoother 
and quieter than ever before — you can idle her 


hills that you 






can be idle dd down to less than six miles per hour— 
all Fords race when idle. 

Pretty strong claims these—-but we prove them or 
we refund every penny of your deposit. 


You want this money-saver 
for your car 


We don't have to devote any space to prove to you 
that you want this wonderful money-saver for 
your car—especially when we offer it to you at 
our risk. Accept this money-back-if-not-satisfied 
offer here and now—you simply can’t afford to 
pass it by. 
The price is $5 to you and to everybody—and all 
we ask is that you send us the coupon with a $5 
check, P. O. or express order attached—as a deposit 
until you are more than satisfied. (Canada, 
price $7.00.) 
If after a 30-day trial you decide you can do with- 
out the Compensating Vapor Plug—simply send it 
back and we will refund your $5 deposit. 
Without the Compensating Vapor Plug you 
losing money every day—it can be attached to any 
car in five minutes—full directions will be sent you 
so why delay ? 


Automatic Carburetor Co. 


NOT INC. 
2021 Michigan Ave., Dept. N, Chicago, Ill. 


Makers of famous Automatic Carburetors 
Specialists in Gasoline Vapor Devices for Motors 


Canadian Distributing Co., 125 Pacific Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 





are 


CUT THIS OUT—MAIL TODAY L.D. 
AUTOMATIC CARBURETOR CO. 

2021 Michigan Ave., Dept. N, Chicago, Tl. 
Enclosed find $5 (Canada $7.00) in full payment for one 
Compensating Vapor Plug—with the understz mading the at 
you guarantee it for life and will ref fund my $5 depo 
in full if I return your device to you within 30 y fom 


I use a sized carburetor; name of car 
odel year 

Name 

Address 


I recommend as a good dealer 


of 
















































































Character 


MAN’S capacities are determined by sev- 

eral factors, chief among which is the fiber 
of the stuff he is madeof. Like all of Nature’s 
most potent forces this is invisible, and being so, 
it secures its expression in effects and results. 
Competency, energy and honesty—these quali- 
ties constitute greater worth. And their de- 
velopment creates character. 


Motor cars, too, have character. It is inject- 
ed and molded by the hand of man; its presence 
is conspicious when put to the test. 


Maxwell Motor Cars, for example, gain char- 
acter and individuality by reason of experience, 
care and skill with which they are made. Every 
operation must strengthen the final result and 
thus the ability to give abundant and satisfying 
service is correspondingly increased. 


As we specialize in the manufacture of light 
weight, standardized automobiles, we can and 
do concentrate our entire attention on those 
details that make for better motor car character. 


One Chassis, Five Body Styles 


Two-Passenger Roadster a 

Five-Passenger Touring Car P : 

Touring Car (with All Weather Top) 

Two-Passenger Cabriolet é ‘ 

Six-Passenger Town Car . 

f. o. b. Detroit 

Full equipment, including Electric Starter and Lights. 
In Canada $830, $850, $975, $1150, $1250, f.0.b. Windsor 
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the number of 150,000 were born here 
last year. 

New York has 38,000 factories. “They 
employ capital amounting to $1,800,- 
000,000 and turn out $2,900,000,000 worth 
of goods a year. ° 

More .than 21 per cent. of the nation’s 
banking resources are here. The banks 
have a capital of $216,157,000 and deposits 
of $5,377,461,797. 

Every day the traction-facilities carry 
4,967,680 persons. 

The city has 198 parks, with an acreage 
of 8,615. It has 1,500 hotels. More than 
500 conventions are held here a year. 

There are 250 theaters and 600 smaller 
places of amusement. 

There are 1,525 churches, with 1,709,241 
communicants. 

The schools have 802,573 pupils and 
20,063 teachers. 

There are 102 hospitals, with 21,858 
beds. 

There are thirty-one post-offices. The 
Manhattan post-office received last year 
$30,127,062 and spent $10,915,212.99. It 
handled 109,480 tons of second-class mail. 


BUCKSHOT SUPPLANTS POTATOES 


pew potato is a humble vegetable and 
one that is often regarded as the last 
resort for ultimate consumers affected by 
the high cost of living on more dainty fare; 
yet the potato, too, soars at times, and, 


‘like all other things, climbs ever higher 


and higher. This fact, however, might 
not have been noticed were it not for some 
statistics recently made public showing 
the inereased cost of operating hotels in 
Philadelphia. In these hostelries the good 
old custom of using a potato to hold the 
pens at the room-clerk’s desk had long 
been cherished. Steam and electricity had 
come, individual room - telephones, and 
double-entry boot- and shoe-closets, but 
nothing had supplanted the reliable old 
potato in the main office. At last, however, 
jts time has come. We are told, in The 
Public Ledger of the difficulties the local 
hotelkeepers experience in regard to this 
and other conveniences which must be 
supplied gratis to the guests of an up-to- 


date hotel: 


At the Walton, buckshot has taken the 
place of potatoes. Not in the dining- 
rooms, but on the desk where the pens 
are stuck. For the last twenty years two 
large potatoes were used each day to act 
as penholders. The use of buckshot in 
the square holder serves the purpose very 
well and saves the management two 
eatable potatoes each day. For twenty 
years, figuring at two potatoes daily, it 
has meant the total subjection ef 14,600 
potatoes, which, at one cent each, cost 
$146. This does not include the overhead 
charge for the sculpture of the potato, nor 
the heat, light, and air that it absorbs. 

Post-cards have increased 25 per cent. 
Ink has gone up, and penholders, which 
often find their way into a traveling-case, 
have shared the general increase. And 
the public keeps on using the little con- 
veniences just the same. Blotters have 
to be renewed each day, pens replaced, en- 
velop-holders filled, ink-wells replenished 
all at the expense of the hotelkeeper. 
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who is wondering where the prices are 
going to stop. 

Flowers and music, which are insep- 
arable from our modern hostelries, cost 
the Bellevue-Stratford $40,000 every year. 
Flowers, which provide nourishment only 
for the soul, have not gone up with the 
other foods. Souvenirs, which the hotel 
distributes among the fair dancers, cost 
from three cents each to $4. Paper caps, 
book- matches, sanitary cups, lavishly 
used, and many of which formerly were 
made in Europe, have joined the general 
inflation and added to the hotel-manager’s 
worries. The illuminants, such as Scotch 
whisky and champagne, have increased as 
much as $2 per case in a single day. 





A LIVING MACHINE-GUN TARGET 
HUMOROUS bit, current in British 
publications, describes the disgusted 

comment of a Tommy well filled with 
German lead that ‘‘’e’d orter been took 
up to the munitions-depot, ‘stead of bein’ 
shoved into a ’orspital.’’ The same remark, 
delivered in a Pittsburg dialect, might have 
been made by Robert Kirton, recently a 
member of the Pennsylvania National 
Guard, and for thirteen years a resident- in 
this country. They took seven out of 
twenty-eight bullets out of him, and did 
what they could to repair a body minus 
seven ribs shot away by a full volley from 
Kirton also suffered a 
serious injury to his spine, and it is only 
with the aid of a steel jacket that he is now 
able to walk erect. He tells his remarkable 
story in the New York Globe: 


I am an expert automobile man, and 
this was the reason I was assigned to 
motor-cycle work. I carried dispatches 
from the headquarters near Hazebriick 
to the lines five miles away by roads which 
led straight through to the German front. 
Across some of these trenches had been 
dug, while others had only been mined to 
complete the unbroken line of defense in 
order that they might later be used for an 
advance. 

It was on the one road with which I 
was not familiar that I had my misfortune. 

At a speed of nearly forty miles an hour, 
I sped down it one morning, keeping a sharp 
lookout for our outposts. They must 
have all been asleep, for I flashed by our 
lines without a sign to indicate the danger 
into which I was plunging. I had gone 
nearly an eighth of a mile beyond them, 
when suddenly I saw a row of heads pop 
up out of the ground. 

The spiked helmets told me instantly 
what had happened, even had a machine 
gun not begun to crackle and spit at me. 
I was able to bring my machine to a stop, 
turn, and start back before they got me. 
Even then I did not think I was seriously 
injured, for I felt only little sharp pains, 
as tho some one were jabbing hot needles 
into me. Suddenly everything went green 
before my eyes, and I lost control of my 
machine and plunged into a ditch. 

Before I lost consciousness I remem- 
bered that I must destroy my dispatches 
to prevent their falling into the hands of 
the Germans. I managed to light a match 
aud burn them before I fainted. When I 
regained consciousness I was in the 
American Ambulance Hospital in Paris. 


a rapid-fire gun. 
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Truck Users Consider: 


60% of Service Sales 
are made to Service Users 


Over half our sales are made to concerns 
who are already owners of one or more 
Service Motor Trucks. 


These big growing establishments—when 


they reach out for more business and need 
more hauling equipment—get additional 
Service Trucks. 





Service Trucks are designed and built to 
meet the hard daily grind of hauling in 
every line of business. They are made to 
withstand the unusual requirements—the 
full capacity heavy load—the extra long haul 
and at a minimum maintcnance cost. 

Service trucks are built entirely by spe- 
cialists. We make nothing else. ur ex. 
perienced engineers know the difficulties — 
the stress and the strains of haulage in rela- 
tion to motor propelled vehicles. 


Any Type Body 


Service Standardized Trucks are equipped 
with any type of body for any kind of haul- 
age. Service represents a complete line for 
every commercial need. 

Whenever desired we build to order special 
bodies to meet any particular requirement. 


Service Motor Truck Co. 


Chicago—2807 Michigan Ave. 





Isn't this user recommendation worth 
something to you in choosing a truck for 
your own requirements? 

It is easy enough to sell the first Service 
Truck, but the subsequent sales are due 
entirely to the efficiency of the truck itself-- 
not to salesmanship. 


Worm Drive 


TRUCKS 


1—114—2-—3'4—-5 Ton Models 


Each unit of Service Trucks is standard- 
ized—the best the world produces. In 
Service Trucks you get a Buda Motor— 
Timken Axles and Bearings—Eiseman Mag- 
neto—Ross Steering Gear—Long Radiator— 
Brown-Lipe Transmission. 

In addition, each of these units in Service 
Trucks is 20% above standard. This gives 
you 20% more reserve power, smoothness 
and flexibility that is available when an 
emergency arises. 


Write for “Service Manual” 


It tells which type of truck is best for your 
business — how to reduce hauling expense, 
and explains the full possibilities of Service 
Trucks. Every executive who demands effi- 
ciency should read this book. 


111 Grand St. Wabash, Indiana 


New York—228 West 58th St. 
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HAROLD BA' 


on the Duo Art 


Pianola 


AROLD BAUER stands 
today in the very forefront 
of the world’s greatest pian- 
ists. But he is more than 
an artist. One cannot be in his pres- 
ence a moment without realizing the 
strength, the intellect, the keen analyt- 
ical insight of the man. Bauer is a 
big man mentally. The world-wide 
pre-eminence he has achieved in mu- 
sical art is the inevitable result of a 
great genius coupled with a great mind. 


T is the instrument of a new 

musical art!’’ Mr. Bauer 
arose slowly from his chair as 
he gave this answer to a ques- 
tion I had put. He went on 
thoughtfully,choosing his words 
unhastily. 


‘*T am intensely interested in 
the Duo-Art Pianola. I am 
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Mr. Bauer Autographing a Duo-Art Record Roll 


spending much time and effort 
with it. 


**Do you know what work I 
was engaged in when you were 
admitted ?’’ He turned and 
took from the top of the Pianola 
which stood against the wall a 
music-roll. As he drew it out 
I saw that there were cryptic 
blue and red pencil-marks and 
annotations opposite many of 
the perforations. 


‘This roll,’’ he said, ‘‘is a 
very wonderful record of the 
Chopin Valse, Opus 37, as I 
played it a few days ago upon 
the Duo-Art Recording Piano. 
Placed in this reproducing 
Duo-Art Pianola, it duplicates 
my performance with remark- 
able precision. 


‘‘And I have been sitting 


here playing the roll a few bars 
at a time — going over it most 
carefully —changing here the 
length of a note, there the 
strength of a tone —an accent. 


‘‘When I first began record- 
ing for the Duo-Art, it was the 
reproducing of my playing that 
was interesting tome. Nowit 
is the correcting—the ‘working- 
up’ of the record, so to speak. 
Do you see? For the first time 
I stand aside and impersonally 
listen to my own playing. I am 
both critic and artist. Artist, 
because I can build—improve 
on the performance. 


‘‘Never before has this been 
possible in the same way. It is 
wonderful. I am like the sculp- 
tor. He views his clay model 
before him. He steps forward, 
changes here, refines there. 
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‘‘The comparison is perfect. 
This instrument materializes 
the hitherto transient and in- 
tangible work of art—the pian- 
ist’s performance. 


‘‘T can listen to myself play- 
ing. I can hear my perform- 
ance as a whole and I can repeat 
asingle passage again and again. 
And I can change what I wish. 
I can remodel and refine. 


‘*Do you comprehend? It is 
anew art. When I finally sign 
the record-roll it is more than 
simply my playing. It is my 
carefully considered artistic 
conception of the music. As 
such, it is preserved —a new 
and wonderful form of musical 
creation,”’ 


He drew a tobacco-case from 
his pocket and rolled himself 
a cigarette. Bauer is a man 
of vigorous mental calibre and 
like big men in more prosaic. 
callings, inclined strongly to- 
wards conservatism. His un- 
expected enthusiasm and earn- 
estness were therefore all the 
more significant. 


“You consider, then,”’ I 


instruments of this type. 





Makers of the Aeolian-Vocalion 
and the Famous Pianola 
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The Duo-Art Pianola is the greatest —the most 
wonderful piano the world has ever known. 


In the first place itis a magnificent piano, unequalled 
in tone, in action, in physical beauty. 
it is an improved Pianola—a “‘player-piano” for you 
to play with ordinary Pianola music-rolls. 
it infinitely surpasses anything hitherto known among 
And greatest of all—it is 
a Reproducing Piano of truly miraculous power. By 
means of special music-rolls, made by pianists while 
playing a wonderful recording piano, it reproduces 
their actual performances with absolute fidelity. Every 
phrase, every nuance, every subtle shade of tone and 
tempo, every touch of foot to pedal, is reproduced. 


Bauer has made rolls for this instrument; Gabrilo- 
witsch has made them; so has Busoni, Saint-Saens, 


An Interesting Booklet, ‘‘Bringing to You the Message of Great Music,’’ Sent Upon Request 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
YZ ———, 


COECDUOEDOCUEEEEDULIG ELSE eaeb ieee 
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asked, ‘‘that the Duo-Art is an 
instrument of real and prime 
importance to music? ”’ 


‘‘Unqualifiedly yes,’’ he an- 
swered, ‘‘The interesting and 
authoritative records by all the 
masters of the pianoforte can- 
not but make it so.”’ 


‘‘And its effect upon musical 
taste ?”’ 


“‘A magnificent one,’’» he 
spoke with emphasis. ‘‘It will 
develop a taste for the best in 
music. For it provides an op- 
portunity to hearinterpretations 
by the great musical artists of 
the world—an opportunity, I 
say, for the millions who live 
today, and the generations of 
the future to become intimate- 
ly acquainted with the most 
wonderful art the pianoforte is 
capable of. 


“The public is extremely 
sensitive to music in this coun- 
try,’ he continued. ‘‘During 
the sixteen years I have been 
coming here, I have watched 
and realized an extraordinary 
progress. 


‘‘Unquestionably it has been 


musicians. 


Secondly, 


As such, 
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due largely to the influence of 
such instruments as the Pianola. 
These have been teaching 
musical appreciation. Most 
people crave means for express- 
ing their personality. Music 
is one of the most desirable 
means and the Pianola furnishes 
a truly wonderful medium. 


“IT Gave known The Aeolian 
Company for many years—have 
been an admirer of their ideals. 
And certainly the Duo-Art 
Pianola is a fitting climax to 
the really great Aeolian contri- 
butions to the art of music. Its 
value is almost incalculable. 
This is obvious. Need anyone 
be told that a piano of the very 
finest musical quality, which 
furnishes everyone a means of 
musical expression and which, 
in addition, reproduces the best 
aesthetic conceptions of the 
world’s leading artists, is a great 
instrument? —a wonderful in- 
novation ?”’ 


I have read the above interview in 
print and find it an accurate report. 


What is the Duo-Art Pianola? 


Godowsky, Granados, Friedberg, Schelling, Laparra, 


Grainger, Carreno, and scores of other famous 


To possess the Duo-Art Pianola is to command 
the greatest talent of the world—to be able to hear in 
your own home as often as you will, the most glorious 
music of the world, played for you by the world’s 
most famous artists. 


The Duo-Art Pianola is obtainable in the Steinway 
Piano, the Steck Piano, the Stroud Piano, or the 
famous Weber Piano—Grands as well as Uprights. 
Prices range from $750 upwards. 

There are Aeolian representatives in every princi- 
pal city—a post card will bring promptly the address 


of the one nearest you. 
newest and most remarkable Pianola demonstrated. 


Go to his store and hear this 












Largest Manufacturers of Mu- 
sical. Instruments.in the World 


The Acolian Co. 





Copyright, 1976, 
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Are Guaranteed 
Fit, Color, Wear 

o be sure of fast- 

color shirts this 


Spring, buy shirts 
with the Gaey¥ label. 
We use only tested fast- 
color fabrics and we stand 
by our colors by giving with 
each Gme’y shirt a 
GUARANTY BOND 


If your Emery shirt fades, or fails 
in any way, the Emery dealer will 
replace it with a new shirt. 
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The Nek-ban-tab is a new convenience 
round only on Emery 
shirts. The TAB 
lifts the band, opens 
the collar-button 
pocket and lets the 
button slide rightin. 


when you buy shirts. 


Pay $1.50 up. 


Look for 





W. M. Steppacher & Bro., Inc., Philadelphia 
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A Book That Helps Fit 
Men and Women For Leadership 


Personal Power 


By Keith J. Thomas 


Here is a book that clearly points out ways to de- 
velop will-power, mental concentration, and winning 
personality. A careful reading of it will immensely 
increase the capacity for achieving bigger financial and 
intellectual success. There are practical directions 
tor strengthening the faculty for reading men and 
understanding human nature, and the basic impulses 
that move men to definite action. 


Judge Elbert H. Gary says: “‘ This is a well written, 
strongly expressed book, and will have a good influence 
upon all who read it. particularly young men. More books 
like it should be published and read.” 


Cloth, Over 800 Pages. $1.75 net; average carriage charges 12c. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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HOW THE GRINGOES FIGHT 


HE Mexican Border War, which has 

been carried by now some 450 miles 
inside the border, is in many ways like the 
old Indian-fighting, and the men with the 
punitive expedition who are veterans of 
Indian warfare feel fairly at home in the 
operations in Chihuahua. We have heard 
so much of trench-fighting of late that 
the descriptions of Gringo-Villista battles 
are a relief. They have the proper color 
of romance—the thudding of hoofs, the 
breathless dispateh-rider, the surprize-at- 
tack, and all the rest of it. Even when 
our aeroplanes become accustomed to the 
bumpy air-currents over Mexican crags 
and gullies and can wing their way over 
the water-sheds, shall still diseover 
plenty of the hearty, old-fashioned romance 
in the stories told of the fighting there. 
There is, for Robert Dunn’s 
story of the fight on the Guerrero mesa. 
Robert Dunn, whose recent book is evidence 
of service on every front in Europe during 
1914 and 1915, is in constant and close 
pursuit of the fighting in Mexico, equipped 
with a car furnished by the New York 
Tribune. It was by the help of this gaso- 
line steed that he was able to overtake 
Colonel Dodd at Rancho Providencia, 
thirty miles south of Namiquipa, just 
in time to hear the first stories of the en- 
Colonel Dodd and 


we 


instance, 


gagement mentioned. 
his men, he says, were vastly more in- 
terested in 
physical condition and the feats of endur- 
ance they are able to. perform than in the 
actual fighting. ‘‘It was child’s play, a 
lark,” the Colonel, 
enthusiasm is exprest principally for the 
fine showing his men are making, of whom 
90 per cent. are green troops, never under 
fire before. We are given the following 
graphic account of a day on the Mexican 


their own and their horses’ 


declared and his 


‘*front’’: 


The fifty-five-mile march across the 
Sierra Madre from Bachinaba, by the 
Aguas Calientes pass, was begun at four 
o’clock on the afternoon of March 28. 
Once in the Guerrero Valley, a stop of an 
hour was made in the darkness of San 
Antonio for a guide to lead among the 
gullies and range-fences. The town, of 
some 2,000 persons, lies in a gorge, a fold 
of the vast mesa on the east bank of the 
Guerrero River. It is invisible from above 
until you are close upon it. The two 
squadrons composing the colonel’s com- 
mand reached the river at a point two miles 
south of the town just as dawn was 
breaking. 

Here they separated. The first squadron 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Tommy Tomp- 
kins, kept the east bank, moving north and 
east to surround the town on that quarter. 
The second, under Major E. B. Winans, 
crossed the river for the same purpose 
on the west side. 

Previously Lieutenant Campbell and 
scout Tracy had reconnoitered the town 
from the terraces above it. The machine- 
gun squad, with two guns, accompanied 
the former, ard with it was Colonel Dodd 







himself. Thus the force of some 350 men 
ws split, but all of these did not take part 
in the engagement, as many had to stay 
behind in charge of the mule-train. 

First, to take the actions of Major 
Winans’s command, of some 160 men, 
whose fight was at closest range. Deep 
gullies filled with boulders bound the town 
in the west. As his troops—E, F, G, and 
H—neared the domes of its two churches 
in the rose and pallor of the high-plateau 
dawn, mounted men were seen filing west- 
ward into one of these gorges. Two small 
hills lay in line in that direction, about 400 
yards from the river. Upon these suddenly 
appeared two Mexican flags—the red, 
white, and green of the Carranzistas. 

Puzzled, Winans sent forward G Troop, 
under Captain Fechet, to clear up this 
anomaly. It was now seven o’clock in the 
morning and his force was nearing a small 
adobe house near the bed of the river. 
Traveling was difficult, but since crossing 
it the distance to this point had been 
covered by all at a gallop. A quicksand 
in its bed had delayed them. 

Fechet . returned, having dismounted, 
unable to explain the use of the Mexican 
Government’s flag. His men had appeared 
close to the hills without receiving any 
friendly signal. But he had located the 
largest gully, through which the force was 
filing, most of it invisible to our men 
behind. Winans now sent forward Captain 
Wells, of Troop H, with instructions to 
force the issue. They had advanced within 
about 1,000 yards of the nearer hill, when 


suddenly they were fired upon. Two 
horses of his were wounded. 
The opening of the engagement had 


The next step was 
taken when the 
Mexicans had ceased to enter the gully 


been simple enough. 
it was discovered that 


from the town. Forthwith a platoon of 


F Troop, under Lieutenant Mitchell, was 
ordered to cross it, to keep out any stealthy 
advances. We read on: 

The remainder of Mitchell’s command 
were held back for action with E Troop 
and the others. It had been made plain 
that the majority of Villa’s force of some 
500 men were making their exit from this 
side of the town. The two opposing forces 
had by now for some ten minutes been 
moving toward each other at a slight 
angle in almost parallel lines. 

Our order to charge was now given. 
Leaning close to their saddles and firing, 
our men dashed up among the boulders 
of the river bank, in a line between the 
adobe house and the two outlying hills. 

The Mexicans scattered like blackbirds, 
firing as they fled. Beyond, smaller 
gullies entered the river as it bent north- 
east. The F detachment, reaching the 
large gully, joined in the pursuit. 

Many of our men, unable to guide their 
horses up far among the boulders, had 
dismounted, shooting as they ran afoot. 
The Mexicans had not had even time to 
rip out their customary yells. 

The pursuit began up and down the 
steep, rock-strewn sides of the succeeding 
ravines. It was in the third of these that a 
rider of Captain Dallam’s E Troop brought 
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reward .- 


Nick and Pull-and land a prize! Tell us how 
easily you can sharpen a Gfzsée/ pencil ! 


In practically every corporation, office, factory, bank, telegraph office, and school in the United 
States Blaisdells are in daily use. Sharpening the Blaisdell pencil is simplicity itself. Thousands 
‘“*nick and pull’”’ every day. ‘‘Just nick the paper and pull’’ is one way of saying it. Another way is 
shown in the three circles lower down on this page. But we think there is possibly a better way of 
telling how it is done. 

We want vow to tell us, and we are giving $250) in cash prizes to those who in our judgment 
do it best. 

Sharpen a Blaisdell pencil a few times and describe the process as simply and briefly as you can. 
Two hundred and fifty dollars goes to the winning answers. 

Anybody and everybody can get in on this competition. The business man, the housewife, the 
clerk, the stenographer, the boy and girl at school all have an equal chance at the prize. Don’t hide 

your brains under a bushel; give them a chance. 


Here’s a fine opportunity! Why Blaisdells last 
“Nick and | - longer and save 


pull”—the $ 5 ; : your money 
modern way 2 0 in prizes If the altitude of a cone 
to sharpen | First Prize - $100.00 Fifth Prize - $5.00 
apencil | Second Prize $ 35.00 Sixth Prize - $5.00 | cquals the length of a cylinder 
This is the way Third Prize - $ 15.00 15 Prizes, each of $2.00 
we have de- Fourth Prize $ 10.00 50 Prizes, each of $1 .00 and thediameterof base of cone © 


scribed the : : ; 

Blaisdell sharpen- Seventy-one cash prizes in all. A wide-open field, 

lear patina. “We you ry hcer plenty of chance for you to come through ‘sequal to diameter of cyliniier s 
one of the winners. 

Write your answers plainly, in ink, ona single sheet of paper. 














thickness % 
between 


perforations . 







want a_ clearer, 











) r way, if , : : : - | wh : 
t one y You are not required to illustrate your ideas, but your answer will be then the cubical contents of 
possible. Make more effective if you indicate very roughly 4ow they should be illus- cone is just }g that of cylinder. 
money by beat- trated. Write your name and address plainly in the upper right-hand 
ing it corner of the sheet. All answers must be in our office not later than Therefore. every time you mee 6 knife 
av " oly > rth 4 te t) 7. or machine to 8! larpen a lead pencil! you 
May 15, 1916, at noon. Answers received after this time will not be loee just two-thirds of the lead. 











considered. You can send in as many answers as you please. 





per doz; $6.75 per gross (soft). Blaisdell 173 China-marking pencil, 


There is a Blaisdell pencil for every purpose. For general office 
used also by optometrists, sign painters, card writers and decorators, 


use—executives, clerks, and stenographers—Blaisdell 202 with eraser 


(S5e per dozen; $5.40 per gross) and 102 (without eraser) (50c per $1.35 per doz; $13.50 per gross. Blaisdell 795 marks cutlery, brass, 
doz; $4.80 per gross) are prime favorites. For newspaper offices— silver, gold and all polished metals without scratch or injury, $1.35 per 
editorial and reportorial work, for ‘‘copy ” writers and story writers— doz; $13.50 per gross. 


Blaisdell 616 (90c per doz; $9 per gross), 622, 623 and 624 (50c per doz; 
$5.10 per gross) are valued for their smooth, easy writing. Among the 
Blaisdell colored pencils 151 (90c per doz; $9 per gross) is the largest 
selling blue pencil in the world. Blaisdell 7200 is an indelible copying 
pencil positively unequaled, 75c per doz; $7.50 per gross (hard); 70c 


The new Blaisdell spun-glass ink eraser is a rea/ ink eraser. 
Sharpens like a Blaisdell pencil. Takes out blots in a jiffy. A positive 
delight for all who write—clerks, bookkeepers, stenographers, etc. Laots 
three times as long as the ordinary eraser and costs only 10c. 


Practice sharpening a Blaisdell. Then send us your answer. Do it today! 





Jef ‘ Paper Pencil Company | 
bp a PHILADELPHIA 3 | 
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HEN a man puts his name on a 
product he gives a pledge to the pub- 
lic which only Quality can make good. 


The value in a well-established name, therefore, 
is in the honor and good faith for which it stands. 





On every Firestone tire there is stamped 
the name of the founder of the 
world’s largest exclusive tire 
company—H. S. Firestone, the 
president of the Firestone 


Tire and Rubber Co. 


In the new color com- 

Y bination, red and 
black, Firestone 
builders add ele- 

gant appearance 

to** Most Miles 

per Dollar.”’ 


Firestone Tire 


‘‘America’s Largest 
Exclusive Tire and Rim 


Makers’’ 


The Distinctive Akron, Ohio 
Firestone Branches and 


Trade-Mark Dealers 


Everywhere 


NON-SKID TIRES 
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down Villa’s most trusted henchman, 
General Elisio Hernandez, and his two 
machine guns, with saddles, rifles, and am- 
munition, were captured. At this point the 
thirty Carranza prisoners, taken in the fight 
with the Guerrero garrison two days before, 
were overtaken. The Villistas had been 
attempting to take them out of the town 
to visit on them the bandit’s customary 
fate for such. 

The bandits raced for the western hills, 
unable to join their comrades on the far 
east side of the river. When Winans had 
pursued them as far as he dared without 
sacrificing all his mounts the chase re- 
laxed, and he turned back toward Guerrero. 


In the meantime Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tompkins, with two troops of cavalry, 
had taken up a position east and a little 
south of the center of the town. Colonel 
Dodd, with the rest of the command and 
the machine guns, had posted himself on 
high the 
broad road leading from the town, 


ground to northeast, near a 


Soon 
the fun began here also: 


Suddenly Tompkins’s men heard a 
clatter of hoofs in the dry gorge below. 
Fearing ambush from the rear, he dis- 
patched Lieutenant Myers and two men 
to skirt the southern edge of the town 
and inform Major Winans of the movement. 
Myers made a plucky, dangerous ride, 
only to find that Winans was aware of 
the maneuvers. Ahead, the Villistas were 
pouring out northeastward from all the 
streets. At their head rode a horseman, 
also with a Carranzista flag, which likewise 
puzzled Tompkins. Immediately the Mexi- 
cans opened fire the four troops, A, B, C, 
and D, responded with a withering fusillade. 
The Villistas broke into small groups, 
tearing for the foothills, with our men close 
at their heels. Here, too, many of the 
latter dismounted, taking up the chase 
afoot, their horses being too weak to drag 
them farther. 

North of Guerrero, when the Mexicans 
had reached a point opposite Colonel 
Dodd’s position, the machine guns began 
to blaze and spatter. The Mexican column 
ducked and dissolved along the river-bed. 
Dodd sent Tompkins a message to press 
the pursuit to the east and take up a 
position in advance of the running enemy, 
if possible. The major, with only C Troop 
left of his squadron, the rest having been 
sent forward with the Colonel, succeeded 
in reaching the point directed, some five 
miles northeast of the town. He ordered 
his men to dismount and lie in wait for 
the panic-stricken Villistas. 

The position was made exactly at the 
right moment. Some of the scattered 
Mexican bandits had concentrated, but 
at’ the first volley all wavered, and the 
majority of those who were killed fell 
here under the fire directed by Captain 
Hendricks and Lieutenant Hennessey. 

It was Troop C which here bore the 
severest brunt of the fight, and on which 
all of our five men who were wounded 
received their baptism. Three times the 
Villistas charged and were driven back, 
leaving men and horses behind them. In 
the fourth counter-charge of Troop C the 
Mexicans again broke into separate units 
of a dozen or less men. The Americans 
pushed on their fagged-out beasts, but the 
enemy's horses were fresher and succeeded 
in widening the distance between them, 
and our men. 





Among other stories of the fighting is that 
of the remarkable pluck shown by Private 
Thomas P. Brown, of Troop C. As we read: 


Twice wounded in the side, a _ third 
bullet struck him a glancing blow on the 
side of his head and stunned him. He 
staggered, started to fall, at the same time 
begging his companions to prop him and 
hold his rifle to his shoulder. When he 
revived he not only refused to be carried 
back to the edge of the town, but walked 
there, leading his horse, because it was so 
exhausted. 

He and all of the four other wounded 
will recover. They were Falmor E. 
Mandeville, farrier, shot in left forearm; 
Private Joseph Garbell, wounded left 
upper arm; Private Walker Gardner, 
wounded in right hand and left thigh; 
Private Joseph Bennett, in right ankle. 





WAR-HISTORY IN THE AIR 

NGLAND issues official reports of 

each appearance of the aeroplanes or 
Zeppelins with an appearance of candor 
that puts doubt to the blush. But Ger- 
many insists that her air-raids have done 
more substantial harm to England than 
the British War Office will admit. From 
the reports and figures thus issued it is 
apparent that some thirty-four raids have 
taken 
that 
up to April 1. 


place in the fifteen months from 
first day-before-Christmas surprize 
It is interesting to glance 
over the record of these attacks, remember- 
ing what they must cost in money and 
men, and viewing the comparatively small 
that The 
total casualties suffered by England are 
303 killed and 713 injured, according to the 


damage seems to be done. 


New York American, which is responsible 
“Aa 


indicates a raid by heavier-than-air ma- 


for the following detailed summary. 


chines; “‘Z"’ denotes a Zeppelin attack. 


asi¢ Willed Injured 
Dec. 24—Dover (A)............ 
Dec. 25—Dover and Mouth 
SPORES CBD. 650s 0050s wesc 
1915 
Jan. 19—Yarmouth, Sheringham, 
and King’s Lynn (Z)......... 4 9 
Feb. 21-——Colchester, Coggeshall, 
and Braintree (Z)............ ‘ 
April 14—Tyneside (Z).......... ~~ 2 
April 15—Lowestoft and East 
SS ee 
April 16—Faversham (Z)........ 
April 29—Ipswich and Bury St. 
po Se ee dé 
May 10—Southend (Z)..... , 1 1 
May 16—Ramsgate (Z)......... 1 3 
May 27—Southend (Z).......... 2 4 
May 31—Outer London (Z)...... 6 
June 4—East and Southeast Coast 
SP or re thks b> 24 40 
June 6—East Coast (Z)......... 5 40 
June 15—Northeast Coast (Z).... 16 40 
| July 3—Harwich (Z)............ ies : 
Aug. 9—East Coast (Z)......... 14 14 
Aug. 12—East Coast (Z)........ 6 23 
Aug. 17—Eastern Counties (Z)... 10 36 
Sept. 7—Eastern Counties (Z).... 13 43 
Sept. S—Eastern Counties and 
ge Ee ee 20 86 
Sept. 11—East Coast (Z)........ 
Sept. 12—East Coast (Z)........ cine ed 
Sept. 13—Kentish Coast (Z)..... ove 7 
Oct. 13—London and Eastern............-+ 
IID», » Si: piace eee oh 56 114 
GES Sn tks Cons cenvens 15 13 
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Efficiency, 

Mr. Manufacturer, can 
now be applied to 
your own Dressing 

NE motion instead of ten— 
like showing an employee 
how to do his work with one-tenth 


the effort —that’s the increase in 
personal efficiency offered by 
THE 
Hatch 
ONE-Button 
UNION SUIT 

It’s the Twentieth Century 
American  undergar- 
ment, designed in the 
spirit of saving time, 
temper, annoyance 


and of giving added 
comfort and pleasure—un- 
derwear that fits perfectly 
of 


and cannot work out 
place during the day. 


You can get these 
suits in nainsook, in 





knit goods, or in 
the famous Keep- 
Kool mesh, at the 
best haberdashers’ 


and department 
stores everywhere, 
but if you have the 
least difficulty send 
your size with remit- 
tance to the manu- 
facturers at Albany, 
. ¥., and we will 
gladly supply you 
direct; delivery pre- 
paid, Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 





A Short Cut to Ten 
Advantages. 
(One for each button cut off.) 


.. Perfect comfort 
.-Perfect fit 

lime saved 

Temper kept 

No gapping 

Juality fabrics 
.-No bunching 
8...No lost buttons 

9 ..No torn buttonholes 


“wne 





10...Splendid workmanship 
PRICES 
Men’s—Knitted or 
Nainsook 
$1, $1.50, $2 
Boys’—(Knitted Only) ; 
50 cents 





A catalog illustrating the com 
plete line of summer and winter 
weights will be sent free on re 





| quest. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 


Manufacturers 


Albany New York 


BARNES KNITTING CORPORATION 
Sole distributor to dealers 
303 Fifth Avenue New York City 

































JLT JAR., 
VIBRATION: oo 


HERE are three evils 


with which every car must con- 


tend—jo/t, yar and vibration. 
They are successfully combated by the 


Fraritord 


SHOCK ABSORBER 


which applies the proven principle of frictional absorption to 
their elimination. 


Rough road conditions incite abnormal spring action. 
When roads are rough, effective spring control is essential for riding 
comfort. The Hartford Shock Absorber affords such control through fric- 
tionally-acting discs which anticipate every violent movement of an auto- 
mobile spring, dissipating the excess energy thereof and perfecting the 

unction of the spring. 


Jolt, jar and vibration are robbed of their power .to 
cause discomfort to you or harm to your car, when you use the 
Hartford Shock Absorber. 


Mention make, year and model of car and we will send you our “Comfort Chart,”’ 
which tells how to make your particular car doubly comfortable and longer-lived. 


HARTFORD SUSPENSION COMPANY 
EDWARD V. HARTFORD, President 
191 Morgan Street JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Makers of the Hartford Shock Absorber, Hartford Cushion Spring, E. V. Hart- 
ford Electric Brake, Hartford Auto Jack, Hartford Bumper, Red Rack Jack. 
Branches: New York Boston Chicago 
Distributors in principal cities. Dealers everywhere. 

% Formerly Truffault Hartford. 





UNDER THE CARE OF THE JAPANESE WAR 
OFFICE, a book of intimate first-hand insights into the Russo- ee ARCH SUPPO 


Japanese War, with numerous actual snapshots. $1.50 postpaid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 











“usseme give immediate relief to tired, aching feet, 
ov, rest the k and aid Nature to re- 

store normal strength to weakened 
arches. Relieve and prevent 
flat feet. 

Write for Booklet and 
View ofarch ») Free 10-Day Trial Offer wy é 
cut with knife Nathan Anklet Support Co. 90-A Reade St. N.Y. 


600 Shaves :°:: 


Yes, and more. That’s the 
record of many men who shave 
themselves. Old blades made sharper 
than 'new — in ten seconds. For all 
Safety Razors." Quick, velvety shaves 
for life with wonderful, new 


Rotastrop 


Just drop blade in, turn handle. 
Nothing to get out of order, Ma- 
chine gives ‘‘heel and toe action,’ 
just like a barber strops a ‘or. 
: 10 Days Free Trial—Write for 
booklet. Send name of nearest 
dealer and state make o 2 
Burke Mig. Co., Dept. 2374, Dayton, 0. 

































° 
Study at Home—Get Your Degree by Mail 
Legally trained men win high positions and big) 
success in business and public life. Greater oppor- 
tunities now than ever. Be independent—be a 
leader—good lawyers are earning 

$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 


We guide you step by step. You can train at home 
during spare time. We prepare you to pass bar ex- 
amination in any state. Money refunded according | 
to our Guarantee Bond if dissatisfied. Degree of | 
LL.B. conferred. Thousands of successful students 
enrolled. Low cost—easy terms. Big Law Library 
and modern course in Public Speaking free if you en- 







roll now. Get our valuable 120-page “‘Law Guide” 
and “Evidence” books free. Send for them—NOW. 
LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 452, F.A., CHICAGO 
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1916 Kilied Injured 
Jan. 23—East Coast and Kent (A). 1 5 
Jan. 24—Dover (A).........6:.. 
Jan. 31—Midlands and East Coast 

(ERA PS PU eae a para ; 50 101 
Feb. 9—Ramsgate and Broad- 

OS) SEE A Aer ee 3 
Feb. 20—E. and S.E. Coast (A) 3 1 
Mar. 1—Southeast Coast (Z).. 1 
Mar. 5—N. and E. Coast (Z)... 9 52 
Mar. 19—East Coast (Z)..... : 9 31 
Mar. 31—Southeast Coast (Z) . 28 4 


IN THE PINSK MARSHES 


“THE new activities in the East, and 

the Russian statement that a “real 
attack” is to be made on the German line 
after the thaw has come, direct attention 
once more to the peculiar conditions under 
which combatants in this region of the 
war must engage. We recall the tremen- 
dous effect that the marshes in East Prussia 
had in the first von Hindenburg campaign, 
when the apparently resistless Russian 
hordes were skilfully diverted and prac- 
tically drowned wholesale in the Masurian 
Lakes. Since that time the Germans have 
progressed 200 miles eastward and more. 
Will Russia, after the thaw, try to play 
a similar trick upon the Germans? There 
is food for speculation in the rumor that 
by the middle of the summer Russia will 
have twelve million men armed, drilled, 
and equipped; and in the fact that the re- 
gion about Pinsk, where much fighting has 
already been seen, is not unlike the Masu- 
rian Lake district. It may be presumed, 
of course, that the Germans will not easily 
fall into a trap in this locality. They are 
not after all newcomers there. The 
Philadelphia Public Ledger prints an in- 
teresting story of the means the Germans 
have taken to “‘dig themselves in” in the 
Pinsk marshes, better known as _ the 
Rokitno or Pripet swamps. The cor- 
respondent, endeavoring to ‘cover’ the 
whole system of defense, is struck by the 
appearance of a tall sign-post bearing the 
words Dardanellen Stellung, or ‘*Dar- 
danelles position.” He finds out the 
meaning of this strange legend, which he 
explains, with other peculiarities of the 
locality: 

The Dardanellen Stellung is a mud 
island, some fifty feet long by thirty at the 
widest diameter. The Bavarians had for- 
tified it ,with four squatty blockhouses, 
each about fifteen feet square. The block- 
houses were sheathed on the outside with 
tar-roofing paper to keep out rain, snow, 
and cold. They had further fortified it by 
“digging a moat” around the _ island, 
which meant by blasting and otherwise 
removing the ice for thirty feet all around. 

And they had further fortified it by laying 
ten girdles of barbed-wire entanglements 
around their tight little island, half of 
the barbed wire under water, the other 
half projecting above the ice. Machine 
guns added the finishing touch to the 
Dardanellen Stellung, which could _be 
defended by a handful of men against 
attacks from any point of the compass. 
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There are hundreds of similar island- 
strongholds seattered through the Pripet 
swamps. All are connected by telephone 
and foot-bridges, but which can be quickly 


isolated by knocking out a section of foot-: 


bridge or choking it with ‘“‘Spanish riders,” 
as portable sectional barbed-wire entangle- 
ments are called by the Germans. 


A further walk of half a mile over rickety 
planks, supported by slender piles driven 
into the ooze, brought us to the last strong- 
hold in the chain. The most advanced out- 
post is a replica of the Dardanellen Stellung, 
except that every defensive feature is 
greatly increased in strength. For example: 


There were twenty-five layers of barbed- 
wire entanglements wrapt around the waist 
of the island instead of ten, the garrison 
was twice as strong, the machine guns 
twice as numerous, and the miniature 
trenches around the blockhouse had been 
built out almost as formidably as their 
big brothers on land. This was a real 
danger - spot, particularly exposed and 
liable to nocturnal over-ice attacks by the 
Russians, for 1t was a thorn in the flesh 
of the Russian lines, and this largely on 
account of the daredevil Bavarian -ser- 
geant who was commandant of the island- 
fortress. 

After we had walked a mile back toward 
shore, we took a small foot-bridge running 
at right angles, which connected the main 
artéry with an outlying Stutzpunct, a 
second type of swamp fortifications. This 
type, built where no natural mud island 
happens to sprout in the swamps, consists 
of a large stock blockhouse, supported on 
thick piles. Around it a ring-of piles is 
driven, supporting a wooden platform ten 
to fifteen feet wide. 

We had noticed all through the swamps 
curious signs about the size of advertising 
bill-boards, and painted with huge red 
squares against yellow backgrounds. 
These, it was explained to us, mark the 
limits and boundaries within which ma- 
chine-gun fire was to be kept. Under no 
circumstances must a gunner shoot beyond 
his particular target, as otherwise he would 
endanger the German troops at the next 
blockhouse or fortified island. 

The Germans are fortunate enough to 
have at least four high places here from 
which to get a bird’s-eye view of the battle- 
field around Pinsk, and on another trip we 
were led up to one of these eery observa- 
tions and artillery-fire control-posts. 


of exploration is extended 
We read: 


The journey 
to the inner defenses. 


A padded cell (padded by the Germans 
to keep disturbing sound out) served as 
eombined fire-control station, observation- 
post, and telephone central for that seg- 
ment of the swamp. The ‘telephone 
girl’’ had a bushy beard streaked with 
gray, and presided over the strangest 
switchboard imaginable—a home-made- 
looking affair of tin cans, tangled wires, 
and iron hooks projecting from the white- 
washed wall. How he ever made any 
connections was a mystery, for there 
really wasn’t any switchboard as far as 
you could see—anyhow, it transcended 
one’s experience. 

Its two eyes peered through the slit 
between board and upper window-frame, 
while seated in a comfortable armchair 
out of sight a grizzled Bavarian sergean* 
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The hill. climb -test shown above was made 
bv Mr. J. H. Chandler, President of the 
White Star Oil Co. of Kansas City. Before 
his connection with this company, Mr. 
Chandler was in the automobile business, so 
that he knows every angle of automobile 
lubrication. The hill climb test in which he 
found that Veedol carried him over the top 
of the hill at 20 miles an hour on high gear, 
is an indication of what Veedol will do for 
your car. 


Great 








Heat in your engine turns a 
large part of ordinary oil into 
black solid matter—a cause of 
great friction and the chief 
destroyer of power. 

This new lubricant resists 
heat and prevents rapid sedi- 
mentation. Mr. Chandler tells 
how it works. 

It is not necessary for you to 
be satisfied with the tests which 
other people make. Test 
Veedol in your own car. 


Why Ordinary Oil 
Kills Power 

Ordinary oil breaks down 
after a few hours’ use and forms black solid 
matter. Part of the oil loses all lubricating 
value. 

Thissolid matter means friction. The sedi- 
ment which has an inactive or negative effect 
partially crowds out the remaining liquid oil. 


This under-supply of oil to metal surfaces is the chief 
cause of friction—heat—wear—repairs—loss of power. 


How to Make the Road Test 

Remove the drain plug from the lowest part of your 
motor crank case and allow all old oil to run out. 
Replace the plug, fill the sump up to correct oil level 
with kerosene, and run the motor under its own 

wer for about thirty seconds to cleanse the interior. 

hen draw out all kerosene. Replace the drain 
plug and refill with Veedol. 

The exact amount of fuel and oil in the car should 
be recorded, and a reading of the speedometer taken 
before starting. Then let a test be run over a familiar 
road, including steep hills and straight level stretches, 
for any distance up to five hundred miles or more. 

You will find that your motor has acquired new 
pick-up and hill-climbing ability due to the maximum 
mechanical efficiency made possible through Veedol. 

You will find your mileage on both gasoline and oil 
increases. You will reduce your carbon trouble. 
Your motor will have more power. 


Relative Oil Destruction 


The contents of the two bottles shown illustrate 
clearly the relative durability of ordinary oil and of 
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Veedol, the new lubricant that re- 
sists heat. Veedol deposits only a 
small fraction as much sediment as 
ordinary oil. 

Structurally, there is a fundamen- 
tel difference between ordinary oils 
and Veedol. 

Ordinary oils are unstable, and 
therefore unserviceable, because 
of non-heat-resisting chemical 
structure. 

Special processes of manufacture 
developed by this company and the 
use of Pennsylvania paraffine-base 
crude oil, give Veedol, the new lubri- 
cant, its unusual chemical structure, 
and its remarkable heat-resisting 
ability. 

Where You Can Buy Veedol 

Progressive dealers everywhere 
have secured Veedol and can supply 
you. Look for the orange and black Veedol sign. 


VEEDu, 
AFTER USE 


If, for any reason, you cannot get Veedol at once, 
write to the Platt & Washburn Refining Co. By 
return mail you will receive a copy of the book free 
and the name of the dealer who will supply you. 


PLATT & WASHBURN REFINING CO. 
1814 Bowling Green Bldg. New York 





NEW 88-PAGE BOOK FREE 

Write for the new Veedol book, “The Lubrica- 
tion of Internal Combustion Motors.’ 

This book explains the AB C’s of oil refining and 
finishing. It gives full information regarding the 
laboratory and practical service tests to which 
lubricants are subjected. Write today. 











Veedol is supplied 
in 1 gallon and § 
gallon sealed cans, 
15 gallon, 28 gallon 
and 53 gallon steel 
drums, and in 28° 
and 50 gallon white 
oak barrels. A spe- 
cial pouring device 
is supplied with 
each metal con- 
tainer. Veedol is 
guaranteed when 
sold in the original 
package. 
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Benjamin 


The oo oy) anal 92 


O more convenient ar- 
ticle was ever offered 
the American housewife 
than Benjamin 92. 
It is not only convenient 
and easy to install, but it 
promotes comfort and sat- 
isfaction by lightening 
your household duties. 
Surprise the family by buy- 
ing one and in- 
stalling it today, 


No extra wiring 
required. 


One Dollar 


at your dealer’s 


or direct by mail to you 


“Im Yours for 


Double Duty” 






































Benjamin Electric 
Manufacturing Co. 
124 South Sangamon Street 
CHICAGO 


114 Liberty St., New York 
590 Howard St., San Francisco 
11-17 Charlotte Street 
Toronto, Canada 
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kept his eye glued to the objective at the 
base. Three other Bavarians were en- 
gaged in correcting their maps of this 
front segment and making trigonometric 
calculations to get the exact range of new 
points of interest in the Russian positions. 

There was nothing warlike until the 
telephone rang insistently. From the 
operator's end of the conversation I 
gathered that a battery commander had 
called up and explained that one of the 
advanced outposts had advised him that 
a party of Russians had come out in front 
of their own positions and were getting a 
little too gay (‘‘fresh’’ was the German 
word used), and that a few shells were 
requested to remind them that a state of 
war still existed. The battery commander 
thereupon rang up the observation-post 
to request the exact figures for a bee-line 
on the “gay’’ Russians. 





WITH ERWIN AT GERONIMO 


HE first ‘battle’ between United 

States troops and the Villistas took 
place, as every one knows, at San Geronimo, 
a town almost too small for the map- 
makers, in the State of Chihuahua, very 
early in the morning of March 28. It 
was a fight that was ‘‘picked” by the 
Seventh Cavalry, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Erwin, who overtook the Villistas here 
after a seventeen-hour ride that was 
more than a revelation to Pancho’s fol- 
Indeed, Pancho has had many 
surprizes in the endurance and persistence 
of the American punitive expedition. It 
is icy chill in the Casas Grandes and 
Santa Maria valleys, and there have been 
rain and sleet, and something that Damon 
Runyon, writing in the New York American, 
ealls *“‘a species of snow, only colder than 
most snows.” But the men stand all this 
marvelously, those in camp spending most 
of their time in their dog-tents, ‘‘while 
those who were so situated that they could 
not raise those puny shelters, grouped 
about 
green cottonwood and mesquit, which gives 


themselves camp-fires made of 
off a prodigious smoke but not much 
Nor are their spirits low, if we 
may judge by the description of a spon- 


heat.” 


taneously organized rabbit-hunt, in which 
several hundred soldiers and one jack- 
rabbit engaged. The rabbit stayed for 
dinner. 

Meanwhile, somewhat doubting the long 
reach of the Gringo, in the little town of 
San Geronimo the Villistas slept. Had 
insurmountable obstacles not intervened, 
it was intended by the Americans that they 
should be waked to the tune of Springfield 
rifles at four in the morning; but as it 
was, the awakening came some two hours 
later and with less advantage. The corre- 
spondent, drawing on his imagination, and 
from stories afterward picked up, gives us a 
fleeting picture of the scrimmage: 


Out of the gray mist that lay over the 
fields surrounding the tiny town of San 








Geronimo early Tuesday morning rode a 
ragged, hatless Mexican. 

He came, so runs the story, on a little, 
shaggy, staggering pony, and he was 
furiously roweling the rickety ribs of his 
mount with the huge seven-pointed wheels 
that hang to the boot-heels of every 
Mexican rider. 

That he bore news of import was ap- 
parent in his manner and gestures, as he 
clattered into the town and lifted his poor 
horse back upon its haunches at a sleepy 
hail: 

** Halto! quien vive?” 

“The gringoes are coming!’’ was his 
answering yell. 

There was a chorus of shrill, excited 
cries; a sudden tossing aside of thin, 
mangy blankets and serapes as dark 
forms sprang from the ground. There were 
a seurry of feet, a creak of leather, and 
immediately the one street of San Geronimo 
was filled with evil-looking, dark-skinned 
men, dragging emaciated horses after them 
and repeating: 

‘“‘The gringoes are coming!” 

They were the men of Pancho Villa’s 
nondescript command. Dirty, and tired, 
and hungry, and with the glare of hunted 
animals in their eyes, they had punched 
their weary horses into the town the night 
before and had fairly fallen from their 
saddles to snatch a few winks of sleep. 

By the light of the sun and the glow of 
the moon and stars they had been riding 
and fighting across over 200 miles of ter- 
ritory hustling for the sanctuary of the 
hills far beyond, always with the knowledge 
that behind them—fast oncoming—rode a 
relentless foe. 

The Gringoes were coming, indeed! 

Dawn was streaking the hillsides as 
Villa’s men finished strapping their wide 
pommeled saddles to the sore backs of 
their horses and cramming the cruel bits 
into the mouths of the tired animals. 

There came the noise of heavy hoofs 
beating upon the road. The peaked ser- 
vice hat of an American cavalryman lifted 
out of the vaporish mist. Then another. 
Then another. Then still another. Finally 
there came a muffled pop, as if some 
distant ‘‘Flivver” automobile had blown 
out a rear tire, only it was followed by 
the never-to-be-mistaken and never-to-be- 
forgotten whine of a steel-jacketed bullet, 
erying along the breeze. 

Villa’s men—the last of the ‘‘Golden 
Ones’’; the rag-tag volunteers and the 
seared conscripts—all that motley crew 
that has been following the chieftain 
across Chihuahua—made a mad rush for 
their saddles. In another moment they 
were flying out of San Geronimo, but 
behind them, moving closer and closer 
every minute, came those bobbing peaked 
hats atop the long striding horses of the 
American cavalry and ever the mournful 
wail of the gringo Springfield sang in their 
ears. 








From the troopers’ point of view the 
story of the ride and attack is quite as 
inspiring. Colonel Erwin’s column learned 
in Guerrero of the probable destination of 
the Villistas, and ‘“‘then came a cavalry 
ride the like of which has seldom been 
We read on: 

With practically no provision for his 
men and mighty little for his mounts, 
Erwin swung the noses of his horses in the 
direction of San Geronimo. He rode all 
that day. He rode all that night: 


equaled by Americans.” 
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BOHNger RIGERATORS | 


The Highest Standard of Excellence 
in the Preservation of Foods 


WHEN you purchase that refrigerator this Spring you will necessarily be guided 

largely by its reputation for low ice consumption, durability, ease in cleaning, 

and, most important, preservation of perishable foods. Since you purchase a refrig- ; 
erator perhaps only once in a lifetime it will be well worth your time to fully 
investigate the Bohn’s record in each of the iterns listed. You will find it so dis- 

tinctly superior that you will buy a Bohn with perfect confidence in its ability to 

serve you perfectly. This season the Bohn is equipped with 


The Only Strictly One-Piece, Seamless, Por- 
celain Enamel Lining with Round Corners 


This lining eliminates all joints, cracks or sharp corners in which food particles 
may collect and become rancid. Merely wiping with a moist cloth cleans it perfectly. 
The Bohn Syphon, made a part of this lining, produces a circulation of dry air 
throughout the compartments. The perfect insulation enables the Bohn to main- 
tain a lower temperature, with same ice consumption, than other refrigerators. 
This system is used by the Pullman Company in its buffet cars and by the great 
| railroads in their dining and refrigerator cars. 









Ask the Bohn dealer in your city to show you 

all its advantages. Many sizes. Beau- 

es tiful oak or porcelain exteriors. 

Inside or outside icing. If you 
cannot locate.our dealer, please 4 
write us. 











Housewives’ Favorite Recipe Book 
Nearly a thousand delicious recipes, nearly all of - 
foods requiring cooling before serving. Selected 
from thousands of entries in our 1915 Prize Con- ‘ 
test. Salads, ices, beverages, candies, etc. Con- 
veniently arranged, printed on 112 large pages 
and beautifully bound in white cloth. By mail 50c. 


White Enamel Refrigerator Co. 


Main Office and Factory 
.-510 University Avenue St. Paul, Minn. 


NEW YORK 
53 West 42d Street 
CHICAGO 
Washington Street 
at Garland Ct. 


: LOS ANGELES 
803 South Hill Street 
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Come, brother—wake up! Sniff the air and you will find that venir 


the thrilling breath of Spring is already there. : : Hu 
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Look about you. Sense the newness—the freshness—of - it 
all. See how the laggard step of the crowd has quickened 
into a full swinging stride. 


See those cars “break” at the traffic officer's whistle. Watch 
them come down three or four abreast at the “‘getaway.”’ 
Hear the shrill, merry note of the sirens and the good-natured 
chaff of the drivers. ; 


This means Spring. This means the “open season.” This means 
Touring at its best. 


Surely, you are not going to be “left behind” this year. Surely, 
you are not going to keep the wife and kiddies indoors 
when all the world is hiking far afield. 
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handsome, sturdy Paige ‘“‘Six-46.” “Th 








Nothing ess will completely satisfy you—nothing more is & breat 
necessary for any man no matter how wealthy he may be. g 


So, don’t hesitate—don’t precrastinate. 





¢ faint 

Tell the stenographer that you will be “out” for a short ss ; : mist, 

spell and hustle right over to the Paige dealer. Tell him rings 

your troubles—and let him prescribe. he 

i e aese 

Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company i 7. # flight 

McKinstry Ave., Detroit : ' . begat 

Fleetwood “‘Six-38’’ $1030 ‘ and 
Fairfield “Six-46” 1295 
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Walk, trot, gallop; walk, trot, gallop; 
their saddle-bags bounding up and down 
across their horses’ rumps; their rifles 
slanted along the backs of their necks, and 
their sabers clattered against the stirrups— 
all day, all night, the men of the Seventh 
rode. 

The sun went down, the stars came out, 
and still they pounded along the trail. A 
cold wind swept down from the mountains 
—forerunner of the rain, and the sleet, and 
finally the snow through which most of 
the columns of the punitive expedition 
are moving to-day. § 

Oceasionally a subdued muttering passed 
along the files as the men commented on 
their probable destination, but mainly 
they talked very little. They knew they 
were going somewhere, and were glad of 
it—that’s all. 

Huddled down in their saddles, their 
heads bowed to the cold blasts, they rode 
stirrup to stirrup, and boot to boot. The 
wise old cavalry-horses footed it along with 
their muzzles almost to their knees, nosing 
the dark roadway. 

Somewhere ahead, and off to the right 
and left, flailing the line of march far 
and wide were the advance-guard and the 
flankers. 

As the long hours wore toward morning 
and Erwin saw he would be a little late, 
he hit up the pace. Walk, trot, gallop; 
walk, trot, gallop; the column moved, but 
now it was mostly trot and gallop. A man 
had to be leather-legged and have a spinal 
column of tempered steel to stand that 
ride—a long ride, hard ride—a_ typical 
American eavalry-ride. 

There was a brief halt here and there to 
breathe the horses and tighten the cinches, 
and then at the end of more than fifty miles 
of the distance and seventeen hours of 
riding, the town of San Geronimo showed 
faint and far away through the clearing 
mist, and the rifles were lifted from the 
rings at. the cavalrymen’s belts. 

The Villistas fought what might be 
described as a rear-guard action in their 
flight. After about five miles the main body 
began splitting up into small detachments 
and dodging off to the four winds. Sud- 
denly every Mexican seemed to evaporate 
from the landscape. They had all ducked 
into the hills, every man for himself and 
the devil take the hindmost. 

Erwin began closing up and taking stock. 
The fight was over for the time being. 
There was nothing left to be done but to 
pick up the wounded and the dead, who 
lay sprawled on the ground, as the long- 
necked, long-beaked vultures began wheel- 
ing back and forth like small specks in the 
sky far above. 

The end of this particular scrimmage 
did not mean the end of the pursuit, by 
any means. Six columns of cavalry under 
Colonel Dodd continued radiating far and 
wide from San Geronimo, feeling through 
the hills and valleys for the remnants of 
the Villa group and seeking the wounded 
bandit-chief himself. 

With the campaigning of the last two 
weeks under their belts, there is no cavalry 
in all the world that can equal these sun- 
browned, hardened men and horses of the 
American Army. They have outridden 
Francisco Villa to date, who is supposed 
to be one of the hardest-riding, fastest- 
moving troop-leaders that war has ever 
produced. His horses were supposed to 
be the pick of the country through: which 
he has fled and all inured to climatic 





conditions hereabouts. 








FROM BOTH SIDES AT VERDUN 


O desperate and terrible has the fight- 
ing in France become that the soldiers 
themselves naturally react from the horror 
of it. “‘It was laughable!” is the com- 
ment of one French: soldier describing a 
He 


had lost a leg in the course of the attack, 


German “wave” attack on Verdun. 


which rather emphasizes the keenness of 
his sense of humor. ‘‘The Germans will 
never pass by the Verdun route, m’sieu,”’ 
he declares with great positiveness, and 
that contents him. He decides that, after 
all, he has ten fingers left, and ‘‘they are 
all I need to get something to put into my 
mouth.” 
man failure at Verdun is for the future to 


His prediction of eventual Ger- 


decide, but his description of what a 
“wave’’ attack really is, and what it 


means to withstand it, wave after wave, 
is of much interest. It appears to be a 
variation of the tactics employed in the 
early days in Belgium—the massed for- 
mation. Companies of men are hurled one 
after another at a single point, with just 
sufficient interval to give the succeeding 
attack the full force of a definite blow. 
Were it not for the rapid-fire gun, prob- 
ably nothing could withstand this shatter- 
ing impact of resolute humanity. But the 
rapid-fire gun has as yet found nothing 
that can compete with it, and a dozen of 
them, operated by fewer than fifty men, can 
melt the ranks of a charging company as 
tho they were wraiths of the battle-smoke. 
So it was, according to this soldier’s story, 
reported by Fred B. Pitney for the New 
York Tribune, that 1,000 Frenchmen stood 
off 15,000 Germans in four columns, in the 
Caillette wood. He continues: 

In the beginning we had been waiting 
several days for their attack, and when 
they came we were quite ready for them. 
You understand, we don’t sacrifice our 
soldiers needlessly, we French. It is our 
machine guns and our “‘seventy-fives’”’ we 
use against the German masses, not our 
men. 

The bombardment had been going on 
since before the break of day, when we 
perceived suddenly a bitter odor in the air, 
and the ringing of a bell notified us to put 
on our goggles and masks. Hardly did we 
have them on when the bombardment 
ceased and we were enveloped in a thick, 
yellow fog of chlorin gas. 

Through it we vaguely saw, like fan- 
toms, the German columns coming. Here 
and there was a glint of light on the steel 
of their bayonets. Our “‘seventy-fives”’ 
roared, and the mitrailleuses spit. into the 
fog. Slowly the cloud drifted away, and 
when it had gone there were no German 
soldiers in front of us. Only the dead, 
dying, and wounded littered the ground. 

Sheltered by gas, they had come nearly 
to our wire defenses, and at one advanced 
post three Germans had got into a trench, 


but an officer shot them down with a 
revolver. 
Again they came in a second wave, 


and this time no cloud of gas hid them 
from us. We eut them down deliberately, 
our machine guns turning in half-circles 
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Stalled— miles from a garage. 


1091 


No * 


y telling where you can find a telephone. 
And no chance to make repairs. 
How long would you be stalled under 
such conditions: Until you could locate 
a phone? Get the nearest garage on 
the wire? Inform them of your 
troubles? And then wait for their car 
to arrive and tow youin? Or, haveyoua 


AUTOWLINE 


The little steel rope with the big pull 


and need but hail the next passing auto- 
ist, and hitch on behind his car? 

BASLINE AUTOWLINE is about 
25 feet of 14-inch Yellow Strand Power- 
steel Wire Rope attached with Patent- 
It can be kept in 
any small space, even under a cushion. 
Price, east of Rockies, $3.95. 


ed Snaffie Hooks. 


POWERSTEEL TRUCKLINE 


is 


the “‘big brother” of Basline'Autowline, 
for heavy towing. East of Rockies, 
6.50. 


POWERSTEEL AUTOWLOCK 
locks wheel to spring or spare tire to 


rack. It insures against theft. 


Some 


insurance companies reduce rates 10% 
if you use it. Price, $2.00._ 


Write for descriptive circulars 


When in need of wire rope for any 
ed ag remember Broderick & 
ascom. Broderick & Bascom Ropes 
helped erect the Woolworth Building, 
N. Y., the Harlem River Tunnel. N. Y., 
the Panama Canal, and hundreds of 


other 


world-famous 


projects. 


engineering 


Broderick 
& Bascom 
Rope Co. 


823 N. 2nd St. 
Saint Louis, Mo. 
New York Office 
76 H. Warren St. 


* 
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“LIVE NOTES 
ONLY” 


ROBINSO 
REMINDER 


Tear Them Out as They Become ‘‘Dead”’ 
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There are six coupons to 
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SG PARTON 


wouldn’t quit— 
after every conceiv- 
able test, made by 
forty famous motor 


car engineers, Spar- 
ton still laughed at 
punishment and 
was adopted as part 
of their standard 
equipment. 


There is a Sparton for 
every size car—four 
to fifteen dollars. 


The Sparks-Withington 
Company 
Jackson, Mich. 








in the subject he treats. 


For the Family Physician 


who may do no operating him- 
self, but who usually sees and 
cares for the case in its early 
stages and who is therefore re- 
quired to possess a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the subject. 


including many color plates. 











Edited by C. C. CHOYCE, B.Sc., M.D., F.R.C.S 


The most modern authority for all who need a sound and comprehensive knowledge of 
present-day surgery. Written by surgeons and pathologists who are actively engaged in 
teac hing and in practise, every one of the 50 contributors being an acknowledged specialist 


Investigate this valuable work. 


For the Specialist 


who must keep fully informed 
on the modern developments 
in surgery, but who has no time 
for any reading which will not 
prove of immediate and prac- 
tical benefit in his work. 


A <= of Surgery 


.,and J. MARTIN BEATTIE, M.A., M.D., C.M. 


It indicates the lines of operative procedure, but in place of detailed descriptions of various 


operations, it gives much valuable pathological, symptomatological and diagnostic data. 


For the Student 


to whom the wealth of modern, 
authoritative data, included in 
the work, and the list of im por- 
tant publications on the subject, 
following each chapter, repre- 
sent a guide to the most ef- 
ficient study. 


Three volumes with 3,000 text pages which contain 64 chapters describing the pathology, diagnosis, prognosis, 
treatment and after-treatment of the surgical conditions and diseases met with in general practise and in special 
surgery. Every monograph is vital and contains no deadwood. Over 1,000 illustrations, practically all original, 


FREE DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE ON REQUEST 
It has been strongly endorsed by such authorities as 


Dr. John B. Murphy, the noted surgeon of Chicago, and Dr. Henry Beates, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia. This is a work you need. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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back and forth along their lines with a slow, 
deliberate motion, like a reaper garnering 
grainin yellow August fields. Butour crop 
was the gray-clad German soldiers. 

The second wave did not come as far 
as the first, but they had not had enough 
of slaughter, and a third followed close 
behind. There seemed always two men 
to take the place of each one shot down. 
But we held, monsieur, and on our end 
of the line we might have been there yet. 

On our right, however, the ground 
favored the Germans. There were small 
hillocks there and little ravines, which 
gave them shelter, and their third wave 
reached our trenches on the right. We 
had to withdraw then, so as not to be 
surrounded, and when the fourth German 
wave came on it found rest and shelter 
in our trenches. 

But it was not long they had to breathe. 
As we fell slowly back through the woods 
our reserves came up on the run with 
bayonets and knives, and I went back with 
them to meet the Germans again. It was 
bloody work, monsieur. 

There were no shots fired. It was 
hand to hand with the bayonet and knife. 
Those Germans fought well; they behaved 
like men, but they could not stand against 
us. We pushed them back, but every step 
forward meant a German killed, and -the 
soft push of bayonet or knife into human 
flesh, like a sharp knife cutting a ripe 
melon. 

The struggle went back and forth in 
the woods mangled by weeks of incessant 
bombardment. Sometimes we would gain 
ground, then they would push us back a 
little, then we would go forward again. 
t was like a man climbing a slippery path 
on a steep hillside where he makes two 
steps forward and slides back one. 

At last we rushed them back with a 
sudden thrust, but the reserves came up 
for them and they charged us with gre- 
nades. One tore my leg to pieces. I fell, 
and the charging Germans kicked and 
struck at me as they passed over my body. 
I covered my face with my arm and pro- 
tected my head, and as the Germans 
passed beyond me I heard the fight going 
on deeper in the woods. 

For three hours I lay there, listening to 
the fight coming nearer and nearer me 
again, and then suddenly it was around 
me once more. I saw the time to remain, 
with no more Germans to come to renew 
the attack. Then two of our stretcher- 
bearers came, and you see me here in the 
hospital. 


No less enthralling is the story of those 
who are on the crest of the ‘‘waves” that 
beat against the obstinate fortifications of 
Verdun. Such a one is that of a German 
officer named Ross, a man of Scottish 
descent, who, before the war, was editor 
of a Munich newspaper. So overpowering 
are the impressions burned upon men’s 
memories by these attacks, he declares, 
that they care only to keep silent about 
them—and forget. And yet he would have 
those at home hear everything, were it 
only possible to write it out. He does 
not utter the ery of triumph that one 
might expect must be uttered, to keep 
men forever driving forward against a 
murderous defense, over ramparts of their 
own slain. He, of the assailants, finds 
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nothing ‘‘laughable.’’ In the Berlin Vos- 
sische Zeitung, his story, translated for the 
New York Sun, reads as follows: 


What are we fighting for; why are we 
lying under shell-fire for days on end, 
freezing, thirsting, in mud and water, be- 
tween the dead and the dying; why do 
we hourly greet death if not for you at 
home? I do not speak of myself; I am 
still alive and unwounded. I speak for 
the thousands who are shielding Germany’s 
hearth with their bodies, who are silent 
without expecting either thanks or recogni- 
tion, simply doing their duty, and a hun- 
dred times more than their duty. 

I do not call them ‘‘heroes.”’ That 
word is worn out. They are more than 
heroes. There is many a weakling among 
them who in peace-time ran from a biting 
dog, yet who lies now, under a murderous 
shell-fire in trenches which are shot to 
pieces, without murmuring, and leaps tow- 
ard death on signal without hesitation, 
without fear, almost without consciousness. 
These men are dying for you daily, hourly. 
Be strong in hope and trust. We are still 
in need of it. 

It is a worthy, embittered foe against 
whom this last decisive struggle is aimed. 
France is fighting for her existence. ‘She 
is no weaker than we are in men, guns, or 
munitions. Only one thing decides be- 
tween us—will and nerves. Every doubt- 
ing, belittling word is a creeping poison 
which kills joyful, strong hope and does 
more damage than a thousand foes. Only 
if we are convinced to our marrow that we 
shall win shall we conquer. ; 

In this colossal combat, where numbers 
and mechanical weapons are so utterly 
alike, moral superiority is everything. 
We have more than once had the experience 
that the effective result of a battle has 
depended upon who considered himself the 
victor and has acted accordingly. Often 
the merest remnant of will and nerves was 
the factor that influenced the decision. 

War, which only smoldered here and 
there during the endless trench-fighting, 
like damp wood, burns here with such all- 
consuming fire that divisions have to be 
called. up after days and hours and are 
ground to pieces and burned up into so 
many cinders and ashes. 

Such intensity of battle as is here before 
Verdun is unheard of. No picture, no 
comparison, can give the remotest concep- 
tion of the concentration of guns and shells 
with which the two antagonists are raging 
against each other. I saw troops which 
had held out in this fire for days and weeks, 
to whom in exposed positions food could 
hardly be brought, on whose bodies the 
clothes were not dry, who, yet reeking with 
dirt and dampness, had the élan for new 
storming-operations. 

We believe in victory, men and officers 
alike. We believe in and trust one an- 
other. There are fleeting moments in 
which the individual is overwhelmed by 
overpowering impressions, in which he 
may doubt and be fearful. But in the 
aggregate there must be no quailing. 
Only by absolute confidence, such as a 
patient must have in his physician, can we 
vouchsafe to our higher command, upon 
which, since the beginning of the war, the 
strain of superhuman responsibility has 
rested, the strength requisite to hold out 
without for a second hesitating in their 
decisions. 

We shall be victorious because we 
must be. 
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Man Who 


Went to School Again 


HIS is an inspiring story of a 
big-minded businessman. Some 
men regret that their training in 
business is not complete. Some men 
never even realize it. This man 
realized it, but he did no regretting. 
Despite his wide experience, despite 
his huge income, he left his business 
for a year while he learned the 


By comparison of a series of 
financial statements, can you tell 
w the business is going as 
it should, and then put your 
finger on the weakness or 4} 
strength shown . . ‘ 
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e it series af callection > loan 
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Many Big iad 


"We may make the mistake of thinking that 
we know enough about business; that this 
open-minded man was but a crank; that he 
too knew enough, but just wasn’t satisfied. 
The fact_is, he is far from exceptional. The 
brainiest men in America today are doing 
what he did, for exactly the reason he did it. 
The only difference is that they do not now 
have to leave their business as this man did. 
Instead, the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
now brings this business training right to 
their desks or to their home reading tables. 

Alfred I. DuPont, executive head of the 
DuPont Powder Companies, capitalized at 
$120,000,000; Melville W. Mix, President of 
the Dodge Mfg. Co., a $1,500,000 corpora- 
tion; George M. Verity, President of the 
American Rolling Mills, a $5,000,000 corpo- 
ration; N. A. Hawkins, General Sales Man- 


ager of Ford Motor Car Co., and scores of 
other men of like calibre, have enrolled with 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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fundamental principles that were 
back of his income and back of his 
experience, so he could control them. 
The problems he had to solve in his 
business were far more complicated 
than those listed below. If any man 
cannot answer them, however, he 
should let the story of this business 
genius sink in. 


Do you know why most inex- 
perienced promoters fail in try- 
ing to raise money for a new 
business, and how to ols > 

mistakes 


Do you know what fects to get 
in order to figure the percentage 
of its t a business can 


afford to spend for advertising > 


Doing the Same > 


The motives that prompted over 35,000 
men to this action; how they are profiting by 
it—and how you can profit—are explained i in 
the free book, ‘Forging Ahead in Business.”’ 
To get it clip the coupon below. 


How Men Make Good 


More than 35,000 men in all have enrolled. 
What our Modern Business Course and Ser- 
vice has done for its subscribers will probably 
never be known in its entirety. But daily 
there filter into the headquarters in New York many 
intensely human stories, showing how men are helped. 
_ One day you hear of a brilliant lad of twenty-two, 
in a big New York bank, rising to a $9,500 job, and giv- 
ing credit to the Institute for his success, 

The next day a factory manager writes that the Course 
has just helped him save his firm $7,000 a year. And 
that “a fair slice’’ of this went to increase his salary, 

The next day a man in a Western concern tells how 
he saved the firm $37,000 a year by one suggestion, and 
what happened then to Ais salary. 

These are only typical cases, 
hundreds of them, 


Send for This FREE Book . 


Learn for yourself—without obligation or risk—all 
the various fields of business covered by the work of the 
Institute. See for yourself how you are helped to-solve 
your own business problems during the period of enroll- 
ment. Get the FREE 128-page book, ‘Forging Ahead 
in Business,”’ and at least be posted on what other men 
are doing. Simply send the coupon below. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
161 Astor Place New York City 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” FREE 
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Vegetable Growing for Amateurs 


By H.H. Thomas. A profusely illustrated new volume which 
deals in a simple and practical manner with the cultivation of all com- 
monly grown vegetables, 60c net, by mail 67c, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


Bulb Growing for Amateurs 


By H. H. Thomas. Tells all about the planting, treatment 
and cultivation of bulbs, indoors and out. Profusely illus- 
trated. Cloth. 60c net, by mail 68c. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 
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STILES SECTIONAL GARAGE 


[5 a real garage, it comes to you in sections, prac- 
tically all assembled, painted—complete. 
men can bolt it together in two hours, no nails, 
simple, strong, durable, made entirely of first- class lumber, 
is sightly, looks permanent and 7s permanent. Well 
Can be taken down in an hour. 
least $50.00 over any other method of building, as there is 
no other expense after the initial cost. 
for boat house. 
setting up accompany each shipment. 
STILES BROTHERS COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Portable Cottages, etc. 
580-680 Buckley Street 
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Tires of such proved quality that experienced users willingly 
pay a little more for them at the start, knowing they will cost 


less at the finish. 
Guaranteed not to skid on slippery pavements else—after 
reasonable trial—returnable at full purchase price. 
Guarantced immune from oil disintegration. 
Guaranteed—per warranty tag on each casing—for 
6,000 miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 
~ JEANNETTE, PA. 


Direct factory branches and service agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada 
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Pennsylvania Oilproof 
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A quality casing with 
black, ribbed tread, at a 
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Guaranteed — per tag at- 
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Piedmont Red Cedar 
Chests protect furs and 
woolens from moths, 
mi dust and damp. 
Finest wedding or birth: 
day gift. 15 days’ free 
Factory Prices trial. Write for cata- 
| log with reduced prices. Postpaid free. 

PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 42, Statesville, N.C. 


“What Happens After 
Death?” siztminent writers 
This question has been asked by millions. | 


Some of these writers make positive reply 
in this new volume: 














“We Do Not Die,” declares Rev. J. E. Roberts. “After 
Death—Nothingness,” says Dr. Max Nordau. “After 
Death—Something,” asserts Rev. Stanley Rogers. 
“The Undying Soul,” Rev. A. C. Dixon, D.D., writes 
about. “No One Comes Back To Tell,” is the agnostic 
opinion of John Bloundelle-Burton. “We Can Not 
Come To An End,” urges A. C. Benson. “Death is 
NOT the End,” Sir Robert Anderson iscertain. The 
late Monsignor R. F, Benson writes of “Our Chance of 
Immortality.” Mrs. Annie Besant presents “* The 
Theosophic View,” and there are many other star- 
tling and interesting replies, 
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we will send you free a starch-finished 


SAMPLE COLLAR 
State size and which style wanted 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. C, Boston, Mass. 


12mo, Cloth, 75¢ net; by mail, 83c 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue 
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THOMAS J. PENCE 

é¢ OM” PENCE was known as that 

rare individual, a clever political 
worker who took no political rewards. 
He was also a keen and experienced news- 
paper man, a loyal Democrat, and, it is 
strongly hinted, ‘‘ the original Wilson man,” 
to whose efforts our President owed his 
nomination in 1911 more certainly than to 
the efforts of any other one man. Mr. 
Pence’s wide influence with men influential 
in shaping the destinies of the Democratic 
party was responsible for this, says the 
Brooklyn Eagle, for he was most successful 
of all in convincing them of the desirability 
of the Wilson candidacy. ‘‘But after the 
struggle at Baltimore and the victory at 
the polls, he refused all office and all recog- 
nition in a material way. He was satisfied 
to have helped. He would take nothing.” 
The President, since Mr. Pence’s death, 
has paid tribute to this too uncommon 
spirit in American polities, in these words: 


I feel that every man who desires the 
public good has lost a partner, and that the 
Democratic party, in losing him as seere- 
tary of its national committee, has suffered 
a loss which it may not be possible to 
repair at all. . 


‘**Tom”’ Pence best typified, says Arthur 
Kroek in the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
the sort of journalist of whom the late 
William Rockhill Nelson spoke so elo- 
quently, in the words that may already be 
familiar to many readers. He quotes 


them: 


I sometimes think that Providence is 
especially charged to watch over reporters. 
There seems to be something in their work 
that brings out the best there is in them. 

In a long eareer in which I have dealt, 
[ suppose, with hundreds of reporters, | 
have almost never known one to be false 
to his trust. Opportunities innumerable 
come to them to be dishonest—to color 
news, or suppress it. But it is the rarest 
thing in the world for them to be disloyal. 
We constantly trust young, little known 
fellows with the gravest concerns, and our 
confidence, as I said, is almost never 
misplaced. 

It is a constant wonder to me that men 
are willing to make the adventure into 
newspaper-work, until I recall that it is 
the most fascinating work in the world, 
and that when a man once gets the virus 
in his system he can’t be beaten off with 
a club. 

Finally, the reporter must be, above all, 
a good citizen in all that that term implies. 
He must be honest; he must be sincere. 
He must be against shams and frauds. 
His heart must be right. Mere smartness 
will never give permanent success. 

Make it your ambition to be great 
reporters. And everything else shall be 
added unto you. 

Of Mr. Pence, ‘‘of Washington and 
North Carolina,’ the writer in The Courier- 
Journal says further: 

He was conscientious and industrious 


rather than ambitious. He was a reporter 
not because he looked upon the calling 
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as a stepping-stone to higher-paid employ- 
ment, or to the consolations of prominent 
citizenship, but because his temperament 
and talent inclined him to the work. He 
was called to other service toward which 
he did not shape his course. 

He was without the aims and objects of 
the professional office-seeker, as completely 
as he was without the airs and graces of 
the class whose secret slogan is ‘‘self first.”’ 
This does not mean that there was a halo 
of saintship and self-sacrifice about him, 
but merely that his catholic reportorial 
interest in the drama of characters and 
events for which Washington is the stage- 
center, under the spot-light, and of which 
the United States is the stage, was the 
controlling motive of his life. 

The thoroughgoing reporter, neither a 
politician looking toward personal ag- 
grandizement nor an aspirant for the 
emoluments and honors of letters, is not 
a rare type or one of an unknown species. 
He views careers, and the ambitious’ con- 
triving of those who attempt careers, 
from the detached point of view of the 
onlooker who finds such contentment in 
critical appreciation of the passing show 
that he neglects to think about a “career” 
for himself, at the cost of abandoning 
contentment with life. 

A boyish wholesomeness coupled with a 
rare faculty of discernment and ‘a keen 
sense of humor constituted the outward 
and obvious attributes of a character 
which at the core was as simple and un- 
contaminated, amid the surroundings of 
Pennsylvania Avenue and the Capitol, as 
that of John Burroughs in his sylvan 
solitude in the Adirondacks. ’ 


WITH “KITCHENER’S MOB” 


_ IRST impressions of the war that is 
now drawing toward the close of its 
second year are rare these days, and yet 
they should be both interesting and valu- 
able. The seasoned campaigner, like the 
seasoned war-correspondent, has lost his 
perspective. He is no longer as ingenuous 
as the Tommy, his first night in the front 
trenches, who leapt up, cigaret in mouth, 
‘“‘how far it was to the German 
He was pulled down just in 
time, we are told, to hear if not to feel the 
bullet that zing-g-g-ing 
straight for the spot that his precious head 


to see 
trenches.” 
sniper’s came 
had occupied an instant before. 
the 
had 
“‘never-you get-up for a squint with a fag 
on. We ain’t arskin’: you fer any burial- 
party; but if any of you blokes wants to 
be the stiff, stand up w’ere this guy lit the 
gas just now.” 

This incident and the little speech that 
accompanied it made unforgetable 
impression on those who were fortunate 


’ere, son,” remarked experienced 


**Gloucester who rescued him, 


an 


enough to see and hear it, remarks James 
Norman Hall, in The Atlantic Monthly. 
Himself a member of ‘‘ Kitchener’s Mob,” 
sent to the front with the ‘“‘new army” in 
1915, he chronicles this as his and his com- 
rades’ first realization that they were 
engaged in the ‘‘real thing,” and that the 
palmy days of ceaseless drill and make- 
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HE war in Europe again 
proves the value of First 
Aid. Fewer men are dying of 
wounds than in any war in his- 
tory, and that in the face of the 
horrible conditions of trench life. 


Every soldier has his First Aid 
package and knows how touse it. 















First Aid keeps little hurts from 
getting big and big ones from 
getting bigger. 


Dioxo 


is perhaps the best First Aid, 
is ina good many of the soldiers’ 
packages and is doing its bit. 
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believe warfare, in which they had been 
for the last nine months engaged, were over 
for good. Like all those who have enlisted 
to help England hold her hundred miles 
on the French front, he was not long in 
conceiving a decided liking for ‘‘Tommy 
in the rough.’ He took pains to chronicle 
verbatim many bits of 
conversation, such as this which follows. 
He tells us that— 


characteristic 


During the cross-channel trip the men 
stretched out on the decks or gathered in 
the great bare cabins, putting the finishing 
touches to their French accent. 

“Alf, ‘ow’s this: ‘Madamaselly, 
vus any bread?’”’ 

“Wot do you say for ‘gimme a tuppenny 
packet o’ Nosegay’?” 

** Bonjoor, Monseer. 
Freddie, wot?” 

“*Let’s try that Marselase again.” 


avay 


That ain’t so dusty, 


“You start it, “Arry. You know the 
sounds better’n wot I do.” 
“Wite till I find it in me book. All 


right now—” 


** Allons infants dee la Pat-ree 

La joor de glory is arrivay.”’ 
He speaks of the quite unnecessary risks 
that run, 
“just for the fun of it.” 


these men seemed possest to 


In one case— 

[ saw a patrol come in just before dawn. 
One man brought with him a piece of 
barbed wire, clipt from the German en- 
tanglements two hundred and fifty yards 
away. 

“Taffy, ‘ave 
ply stuff, wot 
nippers through. 
w’en I all but ‘ad it, 
send up a rocket 
me in the ead!” 

‘Tike it to Captain Stevens. I ‘eard 
‘im sy wantin’ a bit for one of the 
artill’ry blokes. ’E’s got a bet on with 
‘im that it’s three-ply wire. Now don’t 
forget, Bobby, touch ’im for a couple o’ 
packets o’ fags.”’ 

I was tremendously interested. At 
that time it seemed incredible to me that 
men crawled over to the German lines in 
this manner and clipt bits of barbed 
wire for souvenirs. 

‘Did you hear anything?”’ [ asked him. 
*Eard a flute one of ’em was a playin’ 

An’ you ought to ‘ave ‘eard ’em a- 

"! Doleful as ’ell.”’ 


a look at this ‘ere: three- 
you can ‘ardly get yer 

*Ad to saw an’ saw, an’ 
lummy! if they didn’t 
wot bleedin’ near ‘it 


"e’s 


of. 
singin 

One of their earliest lessons learned, says 
the writer, was respect for the men across 
the way. As he remarks: 

We came from England full of absurd 
newspaper-tales of the German soldier's 
inferiority as a fighting man. We had read 
that he was a wretched marksman; that 
he fired his rifle blindly; that he would not 
stand up to the bayonet; and that when 
opportunity offered, he crept over and gave 


himself up. We thought him almost 
beneath contempt. We were convinced 
in a night that we had greatly under- 


estimated his abilities as a marksman. And 
as for his all-round inferiority as a fighting 
man, one of the Gloucesters put it pretty 
well. 

“’Ere! If the Germans is so bloomin’ 
rotten, ’ow it we ain’t a-fightin’ ’im 
sommers along the Rhine or in Austry- 


1s 
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Hungry? No, they ain’t a-firin’ wild, I 

give you my word. Not around this 

ag o’ France, they ain’t. Wot do you 
Jerry?” 

ge ies made a most illuminating con- 
tribution to the discussion of Fritz as a 
fighting man. 

‘“T’ll tell you wot. If ever I ‘ave the 
luck to get ‘ome again—if I gets through 
this ‘ere war with my eyesight, I'll never 
feel sife w’en I sees a Fritzie unless I’m 
a lookin’ at ‘im through me _ periscope 
from be’int a bit 0’ cover.” 


One of the many fatal that 
Tommy and Fritzie love to play is trench- 
mortaring. There was great excitement 
in the British front trench 
the rear the dull boom of the 
risked merely for 


games 


when from 
mortar was 
heard. Lives were the 
purpose of seeing whether the shot went 
When Fritzie retaliated, it 
He adds: 


true. was a 


quick scamper for shelter. 


Fritzie kept up his end of the game, 
always. He gave us just as good as we 
sent, and often he added something for 
good measure. His_ surprize - packages 
were sausage-shaped missiles which came 
wobbling toward us, slowly, almost awk- 
wardly; but they dropt with lightning- 
speed. The explosion was terrible, and 
alas for any poor Tommy who misjudged 
the place of its fall! However, every one 
had a chance. Trench-mortar projectiles 
are so large, and they describe so leisurely 
an are before they fall, that men have 
time to run. 

I’ve always admired 
for his sense of fair play. He loved giving 
Fritz ‘‘a little bit of alright,’’ but he never 
resented it when Fritz had his own fun at 
our expense. I used to believe, in the far- 
off days of peace, that men had lost their 


Tommy Atkins 


old primal love for dangerous sport, their 
naive ignorance of fear. But on those 
trench-mortaring days, when I watched 


boys playing with death with right good 
zest, heard them shouting and laughing as 
they tumbled over one another in their 
eagerness to escape being killed, I was 
convinced that I was wrong. Daily I 
saw men going through the test of fire 
triumphantly, and at the last what a 
fearful test it was, and how splendidly 
they met it! During six months, con- 
tinuously in the firing-line, I met less 
than a dozen natural-born cowards; and 
my experience was largely among clerks, 
barbers, plumbers, shopkeepers, men who 
had no fighting-traditions to back them up, 
to make them heroic in spite of themselves. 
Mob” are not facile at 
expression their emotions, but 
Hall’s word for it that the 


khaki beats as true as 


‘*Kitchener’s 
giving to 
we have Mr. 
heart beneath the 
any other, as, for example: 


One of our boys was killed, and there 
was a letter to be written to his parents. 
Three Tommies who knew him best were 
to attempt this. They made innumerable 
beginnings. Each of them was afraid 
of blundering, of causing unnecessary pain 
by an indelicate revelation of the facts. 
There was a feminine fineness about their 
coneern which was beautiful to see. 

The final draft of the letter was a little 
masterpiece, not of English, but of insight: 
such a letter as any one of us would have 
liked his own parents to receive under 
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breakfast,lunch,or 
supper, millions of 
little folks every 
day look forward to that 
wonderful good flavor of 
Kellogg’s Toasted Corn 
Flakes. The whole 
Kellogg business is built 
around the idea of making 


It is a remarkable fact that there is no storage space at 
Kellogg’s. Each day’s production is shipped crisp from 
the ovens in the Kellogg WAXTITE package — that 
keeps the fresh, good flavor in and all other flavors out 


sure that these little 
friends are never disap- 
pointed. The quality, the 
flavor, the crisp-from-the- 
oven taste are always 
there when 
you open the 
Kellogg Waxtite 
package. 
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slightest degree, more endurable. Every ymn 
trifling personal belonging was carefully repart 
saved and packed in a little box to follow “Ww 
the letter. All of this was done amid The 
much boisterous jesting; and there was Ourfree < by pr 
620s Saag ce ries book fully En 
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comradeship, not a word. nent, substantial Londe 
structures economi- fish-st 
cally and quickly erect- ona 
Then this by way of grim contrast. } ao mang — be 4 pe yal The 
**Digging in the garden,”’ as Tommy Zalls cotaages, aeatas beste bent bee ane: mem: 
the meager nightly burial services, is not pace 
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' of The Keystone Com- feelings. Tommy was rather pleased than let ’er 
edies is particularly enthusiastic otherwise that the chaplain’s prudence oils cieall tp tae a er 
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that are made with the 200% tile root. Send today for jree book. A 
stretch Ridgeweave elastic. He liked to “get the planting done” ee hae tee ‘& 
Gat *- “ > with the least possible delay or fuss. His 
He finds that this new elastic whispered conversations, while the graves broug 
fide ts very comfortable he were being scooped, were, to say the least, only | 
. e quite out of the spirit of the occasion. from 
forgets he's wearing garters. Once we were burying two boys with whom try. 
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Mr. Arbuckle wears No. 1565. before. There was an artillery-duel in ~— 
Silk, at 50c per pair. No.1520. progress, the shells whistling high over our | 
Lik. selices Ole. Lack foe heads and bursting in great splotches of swir 
white fire, far in rear of the opposing lines down 
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‘ave more screetch.” 
And one from the other school of 
opinion would reply— 
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is the purpose of a handbook prepared by Frank H. Vizetelly, Bost 








gone. Not an expression of opinion os Litt. D., LL. D., Managing Editor of the “STanparp Dic- 
to the meaning of the great change which TIONARY.” Tells many possible economies learned from long abou 




































‘ e > te he and which might come experience, Explains copyright, how to market manuscripts, P 
had come to the alg 1 Fike 8 : ; etc. “‘Preparation of Manuscripts for the Printer.’’ und 
as suddenly to any or all of us. _And yet Fiith revised edition just published. Cloth,75c postpaid from York 
I knew that every man was thinking of FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. al 
these things. 
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considerably in other details. 








The 


**Who are you?” Fritzie would shout. 

And Tommy—‘ We're the King’s Own 
‘ymn of ‘aters,”’ or some such subtle 
repartee. ‘‘Wot’s your mob?” 

‘*We’re a battalion of Irish rifles.”’ 

The Germans liked to provoke Tommy 
by pretending that the Irish were disloyal 
to England. Sometimes they shouted— 

“Any of you from London?” 

“Not ’arf! Wot was you a-doin’ of in 
London? W’itin’ tables at Sam Isaac’s 
fish-shop?”’ 

The rising of the mists put, an end to 
these. conversations. Sometimes they were 
concluded earlier with bursts of rifle- and 
machine-gun fire. ‘All right to be friend- 
ly,” Tommy would say, ‘‘but we got to 
let ’em know this ain’t no love-feast.”’ 


ON THE BOUWERIE 
‘Pepe ye the Bowery ‘‘Central Broad- 


way” is a project that recently 
brought forth a storm of disapproval, not 
only from residents of New York City, but 
from many far-distant parts of the coun- 
try. The project has by now been laid 
away, to be brought forth again by revolu- 
tionary spirits of ten years hence, but the 
swirl of excitement created did not quiet 
down before many of the ‘old-timers’ 
had a chance to retail, for the thousand 
and first time, their memories of the 
Bowery that used to be. The stories, his- 
torical as well as autobiographical, go 
back to the’ days before the Bowery was 
condemned to a filthy existence beneath 
elevated-railway tracks, when it was the 
Gay White Way of the ’70’s, ’80’s, and "90’s. 
Further back, a century and more, we find 
it the center of Bowery Village, and still 
further back, another century and a half, 
we learn of it as part of an ancient Indian 
trail, which ran from the fording- place 
across Spuyten Duyvil Creek to the south- 
ern end of the island. The first road to 
Boston and Albany followed this trail. At 
about the present junction of Park Row 
and Baxter Street, a writer in the New 
York Evening Sun declares, was one of the 
famous ‘‘kissing-bridges,’’ of which two 
more appeared along the road at points 
which are now approximately Second Ave- 
nue and Fifty-first Street and Third Avenue 
and Seventy-sixth Street. In 1642, the In- 
dian trail became a cow-path. Six farms 
north of Kalek Water, a pond north of the 
present City Hall, were opened to settlers, 
an“ from these farms the old trail led con- 
veniently to the Vlache, now City Hall Park. 
The writer continues his history: 


When Governor Stuyvesant secured his 
Great Bouwerie and erected his house just 
west of the present St. Mark’s Church he 
widened the cow-path from the Vlache 
to the path leading to his house, and this 
was the beginning of the Bowery as a 
publie thoroughfare. 

His Bouwerie originally extended from 
about Chatham Square to a creek, after- 
ward ealled Sunfish Creek, which ran from 
a pond about Fourth Avenue and Thirty- 
third Street to the foot of East Twenty- 
fifth Street. The lane, which was called 
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That’s the answer to your delivery 
problem—Federa/lize It. 

Why struggle along with confusion and con- 
gestion in your hauling and delivery department? 

Get the big idea of modern merchandise mov- 
ing—maximum loads—scientific routing—quick 
time between delivery points—short stops. 

Do more business—enlarge the area of your busi- 
ness territory—get new customers on the outskirts. 

Outstrip the activities of all competitors—with 
less overhead than they have with their old deliv- 
ery methods. 

Make more profits—by saving time and selling 


faster—with FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCKS. 


Ask for Reports on Actual Datly ork of Federals 
in your own Business. 


Our Traffic Experts Have this Data for You. 
Federal Motor Truck Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


115, 2 and 34g Ton Trucks—Worm Drive Exclusively 
Federal Trucks sold in every city in the United States 
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manufacturers, army and navy men, . . " 
oe : Get into this rapidly § ¢ ae 
growing business either 


By two well-known experts. Illus. $6 net 
as a proprietor or an 


Fank & Wagnalls Co., New York 
operator. Here's a completely explanatory and 














Just Puahened., { 
The latest, greatest Single Volume on 
Riflesand Ammunition. Forsportsmen, | You Can Make Money With 
| 
} 
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instructive book to help the prospective professional 


Sharpens Safety Blades Perfectly || or the amateur looking for interesting entertainment 








At last the perfect sharpener—the | 
STAG SHARPENER | How to Make and Operate Moving Pictures 
The culy Shatpenct Geet Soc Bomevanctore Ft Full explanations of all the mechanism and various 


all makes of safety blades. Keeps blades in per- 
fect shaving condition. Makes old 
blades better than new. Surpris- 
ingly simple. Roller in holder automatically 
sets blade always at correct honing and 
stropping angle. Thumb lock makes it 


illuminants, with phetographs and diagrams. How 
to use the camera and all its parts; how to develop, 
print, clean and repair the films; how to operate 
|} the projector; what to do if the film fires. De- 












easy to insert and remove blades. Heavily scriptions of trick films, natural color pictures 

nickeled holder, barber’s hone and strop in home exhibitions, etc., etc. 

neat box, complete, postpaid, $1.00. Try 3 

it 10 days, money k Cloth, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.12. 

if not satisfactory. 7 cE 

DealersWrite for Special FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
I ductory Offe . 
i 354-360 Fourth Ave. New York City 


STAG CO. 


32 So. State St., Chicago 























































































| Something IcY-HOT 
oo5 For Everyone ¢ $1.25 


See display, at year deal- 
ers, for selection. Or 
to us for new Satay | showing pic- 
tures and prices of all styles. The 
most complete, beautiful and useful 
line ever shown. 

ICY-HOT Bottles and Jars require 
neither fire nor ice. The temperature 
+7] of contents‘cannot be affected by out- 
side air. No chemicals are used. 
dust fill bottle and cork it. 


TA Ton 









































Keeps Contents 
& } Icy-Cold for 72 Hours 
Steaming-Hot 24 Hours 









There’s an ICY-HOT for every pur- 
pose— es and Pitchers for the 
table— Bottles for the nursery, sick- 
[= room and traveling—Jars for food stuffs, ice 
| cream, , h.-- for home, outings, ete. 
GS 


= 





Every home needs an ICY- HOT. In: 
dispensible for keeping baby’s milk at 
proper temperatureand invalid’s broth, 
drink, or food, all night, without heat 
or ice, or bother of preparation, Pro- 
vides hot or cold drinks when motor- 


s~) ing. yachting, hunting, fishing, etc. 
No. 740 Ask Your Dealer 





oan for — eo SOLS on bottom. 
no substitute. inst 
aa coe, ae in- 
stantly taken apart 

Send for catalog toda: Sue showing many 
—_ styles from 2. 
Y-HOT nch 


Kit 

fort Workers ool 
Children. Made of light 
weight metal, case black 
handle. Up with leather 
handle. part- 
t holds bottle which 
Keeps hauide hot hot or cold 











er com) 
mentikeeps laneh moist and fresh. 1 
Complete with ICY-HOT Bottle. 


Kcy-Hot Bottle Co., Dept. D, Cincinnati, 0. 








“Preparedness “ for Summertime 


NIN! 






Stop “Slaving™ 
In a Hot 
Kitchen 




















Cook in DEA Wita An | 


9 Sizes One 
to for 
Select DEA Every 
From 7} IDE Cookstove 


Roasts, Bakes, Steams, Stews and Boils Perfectly 

| Saves time and work. Affords BETTER MEALS AT LESS 

COST. Cooks flavor INTO, not out of the food. Put oatmeal 

in at night---delici ious in the morning. Start roast 

in the morning---*‘done to a tui i =a noon. Don't 

st the thing for 
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be without this another summer. 


“Idea 
line. If =e dealer near you, we will ship direct. Send | 
today } 


Rook ape. Gives all details of use, equipment and 
manufacture, in addition to ‘“The President’s Own 
ory. 


The Toledo Cooker Co., 1396 W. Bancroft St., Toledo, 0. 
“Ideal” Radiator Now forpish ed free with every 
Thermometer ‘Ideal.’’ Eliminates guesswork 


ovens. If bought separately, price commione vo 
schedule of temperatures, only $1.50 post pai 
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Bouwerie Pathje (Bowery Road), was cut 
through in 1652. In 1668 a earriage-road 
was made from the city to the Harlem 
Village, and three years later the City 
Council passed a resolution to repair this 
road and designated the road to the 
Governor's house as the Lane. 

It has been stated that the name of the 
thoroughfare was changed to Bowery Lane 
in 1760; but all the early maps of the city, 
ineluding Maerschelekm’s map of 1763, eall 
the street from about City Hall Park 


northward the Road or Highroad to 
Boston. The earliest map I could find 


on which it is called officially Bowery Lane 
is the map of 1789. On the map of 1804 
it is called Bowery Lane to about Bullock, 
now Broome, Street, and above that it was 
called the Road to Boston. The term Lane 
was dropt after the new city-plan was 
adopted, and, according to that plan, the 
official end of the Bowery was at Fourteenth 
Street. 

Stuyvesant’s widowed sister, the mother 
of Nicholas Bayard, received a grant of 
the land opposite the Governor's farm ex- 
tending from about Bayard Street - to 
Astor Place. The Governor's farm was 
divided among his children after the death 
of his widow, and further subdivisions and 
sales reduced it, until to-day the individual 
holdings of the members of the family 
consist of scattered lots and small pareels. 

In 1753 the acting Governor, James 
Delancey, bought the part between the 
present Grand and Stanton Streets*for his 
country estate and built his country-house 
near the road about where Chrystie and 
Delancey streets cross. This estate was 
confiscated by the State in 1784, and at the 
same time the Pell estate, south of the 
Bayard farm, was confiscated. 

Much written about the 
Bowery 
which the Bowery passed. 


could be 
Village, the next phase through 
It apparently 
never had a corporate existence like the 
village of Harlem, nor any fixt limits like 
Greenwich Village. It began, we are told, 
as a settlement of the employees of the 


Governor. We read on: 


Later settlers were encouraged to make 
their homes on the farm; and in the resolu- 
tion of 1671 to repair the carriage-road to 
Harlem, the last house on the lane was 
referred to in fixing the direction of the 
road. This house stood at about the 
present corner of Fourth Avenue and 
Fourteenth Street. Here stood John 
Clapp’s Bowery Village Inn when Clapp 
introduced the first hackney-coach in the 
city in 1696. 

This corner has been the site of an inn, 
tavern, or saloon ever since. It was the 
last stopping- place before entering the 
city of the Boston stage-coach, which 
began making monthly trips between 
New York and Boston in 1700, and it was a 
regular stopping-place for the Boston coach 
until the route via boat to Providence and 
rail to Boston cut down the time from 
forty-one hours to twenty-four hours and 
the fare from $11 to $8. This put the 
Boston stage out of business. 

After the Revolution, when the sur- 
rounding estates were cut up into city- 
blocks and building-lots, the Stuyvesant 
heirs attempted to lay out their land in 
street-blocks, making the old path to the 
Governor's house the principal street. 
Streets were planned to run parallel and at 
right angles to this street, which was called 
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Joined This 


Cigar Club 


For forty years I’ve been 
smoking a cigar made from 
a tobacco I buy in the Vuel- 
ta district in Cuba. I’ve 
never found its equal. 

My friends and their 
friends have insisted on my 
supplying them from my 
private stock. 

So now there are over 16,000 
of them ordering together. We 
keep one man busy selecting 
only the choicest leaves. 





Co-operative Plan 
Means Mutual Saving 


Our Co-operative Club uses 
OVer 2,000,000 cigars a year. So 
we secure quantity prices. We 
made these cigars for our own 
use. We have no dealers nor 
salesmen. Here again isa saving. 

We can sell about 100,000 of 
our present supply. We've put 
the price at $5.00 per hundred, 
$2.60 for 50—which is about what 
they cost us. If they could be 
purchased at a store, they would 
cost twice as much. 


° ° 
First Five Free 

We're perfectly willing to have 
you try a few to decide for your- 
self that they can’t be matched 
anywhere. We are sure you'll en- 
joy their rare, mild flavor and de- 
lightful aroma, 

Merely send us 10c for packing, 
revenue and postage and try your 
five free. If they please you, we'll 
be glad to have you join our club. 
Don’t delay. Write today for trial 
cigars, but please use your busi- 
ness letter head or enclose your 
business card. 


J. Rogers Warner 
127 Lockwood Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Ride the Oil Into Your 
Sp rin Ss Install Grus Leaf Spring Oilers, 
p24 They lubricate your springs as 

you and free your ‘car pe rmanently from dry, 
hard-riding, squeaky springs. xrus Oilers reduce the 
danger of spring breakage. Eliminate greasing expense 
and trouble. The Grus Leaf Spring Oiler is the only pat- 
ented spring oiler on the market. Made in sizes for 
cars. Full equipment standard 
cars, $8 to $10—Fords. $4. Ask your 
4 dealer or write us. Address Desk A, 





Leaf Spring Oilers (Patented) 
1536 MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 

















If so, The Preparation 

Do You of Manuscripts for the 
- Printer will show you 
Write ? how to prepare your copy 


and choose a Publisher. 
PRICE 75 CENTS. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 


ARE YOU 
A Shakespeare Lover? 


Your library is not complete without a facsimile of 
the First Folio (1623) Shakespeare. The original 
First Folios have become so scarce and so highly treasured 
by collectors that one copy—known as the Wm. H. Van 
Antwerp copy—recently sold for $18,000.00 plus agent's 
commissions, at a London auction. 





Besides being the sole authority for the texts of the most 
important plays, this First Folio contains the peculiar 
punctuation, paragraphing, spellingand paging — which 
depends the “ Cifher”’ by which many pees have tried 
to prove that “ Shakespeare’s" s** plays really were written by 
Francis Bacon, Test this for yourself with the facsimile. 
Every page is a true photographic copy of the original, 
making a book of more than 1,000 pages, each 5 x 7% in. 
Strongly bound in dark-blue cloth. Price $2.50 postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Stuyvesant Street. The only streets 
actually cut through were short stretches 
of Quick, Nicholas, William, Stuyvesant, 
Ten Broeck, and Eliza streets. The whole 
plan was given up when Second Avenue 
was cut through the estate in 1826 and the 
side-streets, according to the city- plan, 
in the deeade following. In 1832 the first 
street-car line began running up the 
Bowery, and by the close of the deeade a 
new population had come into the district, 
the old village-lines were wiped out, and 
Bowery Village was only a memory. 


It is shortly after this that the history 
of the Bowery as a street of pleasure begins, 
with the opening of Sperry’s Botanical Gar- 
dens in 1752. Sperry was a Swiss florist, 
who bought part of the Bayard farm in 
1740, and enlarged his florist establishment 
into a’ botanical garden, which became 
one of the show-places of the city. We 
are told that this covered all of the two 
blocks. between what is now Fourth Street 
and Astor Place, extending from the Bowery 
to Broadway. In 1752 he opened the place 
to the public as a pleasure-resort and it 
remained a pleasure-resort for over a cen- 
tury. In 1803 it wasrenamed Vauxhall Gar- 
dens, a theater was erected on the grounds, 
which already contained a dance - hall, 
refreshment-booths, botanical garden, and 
picnic-place, and it was for years the most 
popular resort in the city. We are told 
that the opening of Lafayette Placé cut the 
grounds in half, and that— 


Later, John Jacob Astor bought the land 
on the Lafayette Place side for a library, 
lots were sold on the south side of the 
grounds, and by 1855 nothing was left of 
the famous resort but a tavern, which 
was closed the same year. There still 
exists a relic of the old place, a house in 
the middle of the block behind the houses 
just south of the Smith & Gray building. 

There are several famous theatrical sites 
on the Bowery besides the Thalia Theater. 
The Bull’s Head Tavern, which stood on 
this site,-was at the time of its erection, 
1756, the last tavern in the city on the high- 
road to Boston and the stopping-place of 
the Boston stage-coach. It was here that 
the town-loungers congregated to watch 
the new arrivals when the coach came in, 
just as the country yokels of to-day hang 
around the railroad-station when a train 
arrives. This accounted for its early 
popularity. It was here that the first news 
from New England was received and from 
here news of important occurrences was 
disseminated. At the same time it became 
the headquarters of the drovers and cattle- 
dealers, who in those days formed a far 
more important part of the community than 
to-day. The Bull’s Head Tavern was taken 
down in 1826 to make way for the new 
theater, and a new Bull’s Head village 
arose about Third Avenue and Twenty- 
fourth Street, then far up-town, but the 
old neighborhood was still frequented by 
the eattlemen, and in 1830 they formed 
the Butchers and Drovers’ Bank near its 
present site on the Bowery and Grand 
Street. 


The Thalia Theater, the Old Bowery 
of earlier days, is a historic spot, altho the 


present building was erected in 1848. 
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Safe, Sure, Economical, 


for Fast, Light 


The Goodyear Motz Commercial 
Cushion Tire fits perfectly between 
the pneumatic and the solid, offer- 
ing, in its particular field, certain 

valuable advantages to be had with 
neither of the others. 


Due to its wonderful cushioning 
qualities, the Motz permits owners 
to operate their trucks economically 
at speeds up to 25 miles per hour. 


Such higher speeds—impractical 
on solid tires —mean an increase in 
the truck’s earning capacity; and 
extend its range of delivery service. 


Motz Tires will not puncture, 
thus disorganizing a merchant’s 
delivery system. 


This bump-absorbing cushion tire 
saves the truck and the goods; 
fewer truck parts are broken, fewer 
repairs made, fewer delays and lay- 
ups necessary. ; 


Delivery Trucks 


Motz owners report service of 
12,000, 18,000—even 35,000 miles. 


Add to this the great general 
economy of saving delays and re- 
pairs to the truck, and all kinds of 
tire trouble; of preventing loss of 
business, and other losses, through 
such occurrences—and you will 
realize that Motz Tires have a very 
large field of their own. 

In their proper sphere, Motz 
Tires yield the standard Goodyear 
result—they go farther and last 
longer, and cost less in the end, be- 
cause they are trouble-proof and 
effect noteworthy savings. 

You can safely accept the advice 
of the nearest Goodyear Branch 
when that advice is that your deliv- 
ery truck needs Motz Tires. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


(;OODSYEAR 


MOTZ CUSHION TIRES 

















Just Published 








Austria 


Belgium 


. Author of ** Memories of Forty Years,” “ The Royal 
Russia Marriage Market,"’ etc., etc. Greece 
France In this work the Princess gives her impressions Italy 


of “Sovereigns and Statesmen” 
. upon personality, temperament, and character. 

Bulgaria Her main idea circles around the days which will Germany 
Servia see the close of the present war and the discussions England 
from which will evolve the arrangements forming E 
the basis of the Peace Treaty. te. 


Her pen lacks none of its candor or incisive satire, and throughout 
the running sequence of comment and anecdote is a linking of thought 
which shows that the Princess has in clear view her aim to convey to 
her readers sharply focused portraits of the men who will have the 
making of the new Europe in their hands, 

Illustrated with Photogravures. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.50 net; by mail, $2.66 
ALL BOOKSTORES OR 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


The Sovereigns and Statesmen of Europe 


INTIMATE PEN PORTRAITS OF THE MEN WHO WILL DECIDE THE 
Just Published 


MAKING OF THE NEW EUROPE 
By PRINCESS CATHERINE RADZIWILL 


with a critical eye Turkey 
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_ The One Accessory 


Automobile Manufacturers Agree On 


Practically every automobile manufacturer in 
America’ uses the famous Stewart Speedom- 
eter. 


You find it on practically all the high priced 
cars; you find it on practically all the medium 
priced cars; you find it on practically all the 
popular priced cars. 


Take other accessories. You find various start- 
ing and lighting systems; you find numerous 
magnetos; you find any number of different 
tires, axles, etc., etc., in use. But when it 
comes to speedometers they all agree on the 
Stewart. They willingly pay the higher price 
which an instrument of Stewart quality neces- 
sarily costs. 


To be able to successfully pass all the punishing 
tests of all the most cautious and critical 
engineers of practically all the great auto- 
mobile factories of America, is an achieve- 
ment no other manufacturer of automobile 
accessories can show. 

Yet that is the accomplishment of the Stewart 
Speedometer. 

Today Stewart Speedometers are going on 95°, 
of the equipped automobiles. 


By the way, make it a point to see that the car 
you buy is equipped with ‘Stewart products— 
Stewart Speedometers, Stewart Vacuum Sys- 
tem, Stewart Tire Pump and Stewart Warning 
Signal. 


Stewart Products for sale at our Branches, Service Stations and Dealers — everywhere 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation, Chicago, U. S. A. 











No car is better than its accessories 
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Stewart Stewart Stewart St rt Stewart Vacuum Stewart 
Speedometer for Tire Pump Hand Operated Motor Driven Gasoline System Starter for Fords a 
Fords—$10 $12 Warning Signal $3.50 Warning Signal $6 $10 $40 7 












Just opposite the Old Bowery, now the 
entrance to the Manhattan Bridge, is one 
of the most interesting theatrical sites in 
America. Here the Zoological Institute 
opened the Bowery Amphitheater in 1833, 
and this was later used as a circus where 
Tony Pastor appeared as one of the clowns. 
In 1854 it was converted inte the German 
“Stadt Theater,’ and ten years later this 
theater was enlarged by taking in the 
German Volks Garten, a famous pleasure- 
resort. to - the This then 
the largest theater in the country with a 
here 
and 


north. became 
seating capacity of 3,500. It 
that ‘* Lohengrin,” 
many other famous operas were first sung 


was 
‘“'Tannhauser,”’ 


in America. It would be well for those 


New Yorkers who are desirous of obliter- 
ating the Bowery to remember this. Here. 
says the writer— 


I first saw Bandman play and heard 
Pauline Lucea and Theodore Wachtel sing; 
and, as @ gross antithesis, here I earned my 
first dollar as a page in the fairy-play 
‘*Sehneewitchen”’ in the winter of 1873-74. 
The theater became the Windsor Theater 
in 1879, burned down in 1883, reopened 
three years later, and was finally demolished 
to make way for the bridge. 

The not far distant People’s Theater also 
oceupies a rather famous theatrical site. 
Opened in 1858 as Hoym’s Theater, it 
became Tony Pastor’s Opera-house. in 
1865, and in 1871 it was converted into 
Aberle’s Volks Garten. Here *‘Jake”’ and 
his buxom daughter Lena Aberle enter- 
tained their guests at the tables when they 
were not on the stage, and it was not con- 
sidered inappropriate for the actors and 
actresses to sit at the tables of the visitors 
in their stage-costumes when not engaged 
at their work. Those were the sociable 
days when mine host would sit with his 
guests and make them feel at ease, and 
visitors could speak to their neighbors 
without the formality of an introduction. 
It was the German spirit of gemiithlichkeit. 

The two variety - theaters, the London 
and Miner’s, on the Bowery, are now 
Italian theaters. Yet it doesn’t seem so 
very long ago since Harry Howard came 
hobbling nightly to the London, where he 
had a perpetual reserved seat in row A 
orchestra. Or since Cool Burgess sang his 
famous laughing-song from its stage and 
could be heard far out in the street. Or 
since Jacques Kruger took a week’s flier 
in variety after he had been out of work 
for several weeks and commanded the 
enormous salary of $100, altho the manager 
declared he had never heard of Kruger. It 
was one of Kruger’s pet stories. 

Strange, tho true, there has never been 
a chureh- building on the Bowery, tho 
there are scores within a block, and there 
are many missions on the street, but 
never a church. 

There are many features about the 
Bowery that endear themselves to every 


one who knows it. Before the ugly 
elevated structure came to darken its 
stores and walks it was the brightest, 


liveliest street in town. It was to the 
city what the Great White Way is to-day; 
even more, for it attracted the pleasure- 
loving town-folk who knew it, as well as 
the strangers, who had exaggerated ideas 
about it as they have to-day about the 
Tenderloin. 
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FLYING INTO MEXICO 


HE triumphs of the aeroplane in the 

European War have not been reflected 
so far in the exploits of our own aviation 
corps in Mexico. With some chagrin we 
have read the tale of their early attempts 
to serve the cavalry and infantry forces 
engaged in Villa-hunting. Not only have 
they found their machines frequently 
unsuited to the work before them, weak of 
wing over the mountainous districts and 
short of flight over the long desert stretches, 
but we are told that, more than this, at 
least four out of the eight dispatched 
across the border have failed utterly. As 
we know, two of our aviators were lost, the 
first few days out, in the Mexican desert, 
without gasoline or food or water. By 
good fortune both were rescued, but their 
story is one of hairbreadth escape and much 
In the New -York 
one of men, Aviation - Lieutenant 
Edgar S. Gorrell, of Baltimore, describes 
vividly his three days of wandering, nearly 
Lost in the 


suffering. American, 


these 


dead of hunger and thirst. 
darkness, he succeeded in making a landing, 
then left his machine and made his way 
as best he might. He says: 

On hands and knees, to avoid being seen, 
| erawled for hours. About two o’cloek | 
made the hills and slept until sunrise, 

At noon, with the water half gone from 
my canteen, I felt weakness. My map 
showed I was not more than one-third of 
the way. There was no sign of water, and 
I turned back. The sun seemed to burn 
through my clothes. [I took off my skull- 
cap and it burned all the more. 

Ahead I seemed to see a lake, full of 
cool, splashing water with waves and white- 
caps. I started to run, and the beautiful 
lake disappeared. 1 tried my canteen, 
but it was empty. The wild fear that 
comes over a man when he is facing some- 
thing that he can not understand seized me. 
In my mind, tho, was a picture of a saw- 
toothed mountain, far, far off ahead of me. 
I plunged toward it. Several times I fell 
and lay stupefied. I don’t remember how 
often, but each time when my senses came 
hack, the vision of the saw-toothed moun- 
tain was ahead. It seemed a haven. 

My eyes bulged My earshummed. My 
tongue stuck to the dry, rasping roof of 
my mouth. I knew I was dying, but | 
knew, too, | must not die. 

Finally, darkness came, and a_bone- 
eating chill settled over me. I stumbled 
on and fell, my face landing in a water- 
hole. I doused my head in the water. 
I splashed it over my burning shoulders. 
I waded in it, to cool my feet. Then I lay 
down on the bank, with my feet still in the 
water, and slept. 

On waking he came upon both horse 
man, the latter a ‘‘bueno amigo” 
He continues: 


and 
Mexican. 

In an adobe hut near by he found a 
saddle, and threw it on the horse I still 
led from a strip of cloth. Then I asked 
him if he knew where the American troops 
were. He nodded. I motioned him to 
lead and followed on the horse, with the 
pistol still in my hand. 

A short time brought us to a patrol. 
They led me safely into the Ascencion 
outposts. 











THE UNIVERSAS PIPE 


is the leader of the 
famous W DC line 
of pipes. It stands 
for pipe ection. 
The tobacco kee 

dry because the 
“well” in the bowl 
catches the saliva. 


At All Dealers’ 
35c and up 
In Canada SOc and up 


Look for the triangle W DC 
on pipes of every style. Ik 
means greatest pipe value. 
WILLIAM DEMUTH 
& CO. 
New York weit 











Whatever your ideas of size, architec- 
ture or cost—our “Portfolio H” will assist 
you in deciding upon the type of memorial 
best suited to your srecific purpose. 








The superior artistic quality of Harrison Memorials 
has been established and undisputed for 6! years 


Portfolio will be sent promptly on requ: st. 








Representatives in the larger cities. 
















































“(INGENUITY abolishes mankind’s losses 
and delays caused by defective utilities.’’ 


ANY PNEUMATIC TIRE is defec- 
tive if destructible by puncture. 


LEE Tires 


PNEUMATIC NON-SKID PUNCTURE-PROOF 





ABOLISH PUNCTURE 
This abolition is secured by 





armoring the tire vitals with 
layers of small impenetrable 
discs overlapped so that puncture 
is impossible. 


TWICE GUARANTEED 


LEE Puncture-Proof Pneumatic 
Tires are guaranteed Puncture- 
Proof under a cash refund, and 
are guaranteed in writing to give 
5,000 Miles of service. 





WRITE FOR BOOKLET “‘L”’ 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Manufacturers of Rubber Goods since 1883 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PENNA. 
Distributors in all the Principal Cities 


Look up ‘‘Lee Tires’’ in 
your Telephone Directory 








By E. LEICHTER 





How to Sell Things 


A valuable little book, treating every 
phase of the science of selling— 
approaching the prospect, the 
presentation, objections, tact, how to close, 
personalities, moods, persistence, patience, 
productive factors, etc., etc. Its title is 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING 





The author knowsevery twist and knack of selling— 
from long and wide PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 














FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 





Get “The Heart and Blood Vessels; Their 
Care and Cure, and the General Management 
of the Body.” By I. H. Hirschfeld, M.D. 
It shows you How To be sound and happy, 
and avoid the discomforts and dangers of 
breakdown—How To reconstruct a misman- 
aged or “‘ run-down” body. Plain, practical 
guidance along the lines of simple, natural liv- 
ing, bya physician of unquestioned authority. 
31.30 postpaid. FUNK & WAGNALLS 
COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York. 








E . 
It will show you | t sales—h 1 
saphes: adcade hana’ tires 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York | Absorb 
INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE BODY the shocks 
By Paul Dubois, M.D, 12mo, Cloth, 64 pages. 50cents. of rough roads 
Avoid Heart Trouble & 
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WATTS-DUNTON’S REMINISCENCES 


Watts-Dunton, Theodore. Old Familiar Faces, 
Pp. 303. With Portraits. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.75. 

Theodore Watts-Dunton has held a 
unique place among literary men of his 
time. He was the friend and confidant of 
some of the famous literary personages of 
the Victorian period. He was the reposi- 
tory of perhaps the largest amount of 
personal knowledge and information con- 
cerning the poets and litterateurs of his age. 
The ‘‘Old Familiar Faces” are those of 
Swinburne, the Rossettis, William Morris, 
Matthew Arnold, Tennyson, Borrow, 
Lowell, and many another celebrity in 
arts and letters. 

Altho characterized by a certain reticence 
and reserve and wholly devoid of anything 
like “‘revelations’”’ and sensational touches, 
these reminiscences make a profound ap- 
peal by reason of their utter sincerity and 
the great emphasis the author lays upon 
the psychological side of his subject. No 
doubt the photographic school of biog- 
raphy, which omits nothing and lays stress 
upon objective detail, will always be in 
great request, and probably Boswell, that 
prince of biographers, will never be de- 
throned in the popular estimation. Never- 
theless there is another kind of literary 
portraiture which Watts-Dunton in this 
book admirably typifies and which seems 
to us to have its counterpart in painting 
in the familiar canvases of Whistler. This 
style, moreover, seems to be the one best 
adapted to the portrayal of such baffling 
types of genius as are Swinburne or 
Rossetti. 

And it may be here remarked that 
interest in Theodore Watts-Dunton him- 
self is secondary only to that felt in the 
great contemporaries, whose lives and 
characters he has so charmingly described. 
He seems to have had some subtle quality 
that drew to him with the power of a 
magnet the distinguished men of art and 
letters of his time. The greatest of his 
great friendships was with Swinburne, with 
whom he lived like a brother at ‘‘The 
Pines’ for thirty years. The famous 
poet desired to make over to Watts- 
Dunton his entire fortune. Rossetti also 
wished to make him his heir, and was only 
dissuaded from doing so when his friends 
persuaded him that such an act would be 
an injustice to Rossetti’s own family. 

Of Tennyson, undoubtedly the greatest 
figure in this brilliant company, the author 
has written with most freedom. The 
rather austere portrait of the author of 
“The Idylis ‘of the King,” painted by one 
best qualified (next to the poet’s son) for 
the rather difficult task, will be studied 
with interest by admirers of England’s 
great laureate. When the author ap- 
proaches Tennyson one sees that he is at 
home, is upon enchanted ground: 





“What was there in the ‘Idylls of ihe 
King’ that brought all England to Tenny- 
son’s feet—made English people reread 
with a new seeing in their eyes the poems 
which they once thought merely beautiful, 
but now thought half divine? Beautiful 
these ‘Idylls’ are indeed, but they are not 
more beautiful than work of his that 
went before. The rich Klondike of Mal- 
lory and Geoffrey of Monmouth had not 


















escaped the eyes of previous prospectors. 
All his life Milton had dreamed of the ruins 
lying concealed in the misty ‘mid-region 
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of King Arthur and the Round Table, but, 
luckily for Tennyson, was led away from 
it into other paths. With Milton’s im- 
mense power of sensuous expression—a 
power that impelled him, even when dealing 
with the spirit-world, to flash upon our 
venses pictures of the very limbs of angels 
and fiends at fight—we may imagine what 
an epic of King Arthur he would have 
produced. . . . Now no prospector on the 
banks of the Yukon has a keener eye for 
nuggets than Tennyson had for poetic ore, 
and besides ‘The Lady of Shalot’ and 
*Launcelot and Guinevere,’ he had already 
printed the grandest of all his poems—the 
‘Morte d’Arthur.’ It needed only the 
‘Idylls of the King,’ where episode after 
episode of the Arthurian cycle was ren- 
dered in poems which could be understood 


by all—it needed only this for all England , 


to be set reading and rereading all his 
poems, some of them more precious than 
any of these ‘ Idylls’-—poems whose familiar 
beauties shone out now with a new light.” 


Theauthor’s recollections of several of the 
women of this charmed circle, principal of 
whom are Mrs. Morris, the wife of William 
Morris, Lady Tennyson, and, above all, 
Christina Rossetti, are not the least in- 
toresting features of his book. The first 
ientioned of these ladies was the original 
cf some of. Rossetti’s universally known 
paintings, more especially of ‘‘The Blessed 
Damozel.”” This particular “old familiar 
face” looks out at the reader as the frontis- 
piece of the book. In speaking of Mrs. 
Morris once Watts-Dunton remarked: 
“She was the most lovely woman I have 
ever known; her beauty was incredible.” 


RECENT FICTION 


Maher, Richard Aumerle. The Shepherd of 
the North. Pp. 342. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.35. 

This is a novel of the Adirondack 
Mountains, in which the “‘people of the 
hills’ are in conflict with an encroaching 
railroad and some ore-seekers. They 
would have been cheated out of their 
homes and their country, had it not been 
for the ‘‘Shepherd of the North,” the 
‘*White Horse Chaplain,’ the Bishop of 
Alden (a three-titled prelate of the Catholic 
Church), who, fortunately for those most 
deeply involved, had some vivid memories 
of his war-experiences which made him 
master of the situations, both when he 
happened into the house of Tom Lansing 
just in time to ease his dying moments 
and. pledge himself to the care of Tom’s 
daughter Ruth, and again, in a fight 
between the “hillers’’ and the railroad- 
hirelings, when his knowledge of the ‘*man 
higher up” forced the railroad-magnate to 
grant justice to the desperate landowners. 
Before this adjustment is consummated 
Ruth Lansing and her neighbor lover, Jeff 
Whiting, go through some hair-raising 
experiences, dramatic misunderstandings, 
and thrilling situations. The most graphic 
thing in the book is a description of a 
forest-fire and the evil deeds connected 
with it. In the end, organized villainy is 
conquered and “‘all is well,” but the 
reader will occasionally protest at the 
reasoning resorted to, unless he has im- 
plicit faith in the power of the Roman 
Catholic Church and the inviolability of 
the secrets of the confessional, as that is 
the key-note of the book’s meaning. 

Van Dresser, Jasmine Stone. Gibby, of Clam- 
shell Alley. Illustrated by William Van Dresser. 
Py. 378. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. $1.35. 

This book is a pleasant fulfilment of the 
promise made by the title and illustrations. 
It will not fail to interest readers. Gibby 
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The FRANKLIN CAR 





NE of the 
most interest- 
ing things in 
the whole automo- 
bile situation is the 
| type of men who 
‘ own and drive Frank- 


lin Cars. 

The list of Franklin 
owners shows a most re- 
markable average as to 
substantial rating and 
strong position in affairs. 

The typical Franklin 


Motorist’s Dollar is Shrinking.’’ 





owner is a successful man 
who thinks for himself: 
and who owes his place 
in the world t6 his habit 
of getting the facts and us- 
ing his own sudgment. 
The point we make 
is that the Franklin 
owner as a rule is a man 
who can afford any price 
car. He sees in the 
Franklin the dest use of 
his money—and his whole 
habit of life has taught 
him to seek efficiency. 


Every practical-minded motorist should read the new book, ““Why the Average 
i Send us your name on a post card for a copy. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Franco-Russo-English understanding. 
war. 


the nations to-day. 


It describes the world’s dominant fi 
Bismarck, Edward VII, scores of others. 


It is a gripping story of a new world in the making. 
greatest education. — 5 - 
New, inexpensive, one-volume edition. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


the birth of the French Republic; the beginning of the 
Boer War; the Russo-Japanese War; and all the other 
i f Get it and read it. 


100 Years of Vital History 
- The World’s Greatest Story of the World’s Most Critical Period 


Nearly a century of vital history fills the interval between Napoleon's fall and the maturing of the 
It was a century of national upheavals and international 
readjustments which had so important a bearing upon the alliance of the powers for the present 
A knowledge of the events of this period and the men who controlled them is indispen- 
sable to the man or woman, boy or girl, who would understand the attitudes and motives of 
This great story of the world's evolution is completely, fascinatingly, 
authoritatively told in one, big, fine, inexpensive volume, 


A HISTORY of the MODERN WORLD 


By Oscar Browning. . 
One of the world's greatest historical authorities 
res of the last hundred years and what they accomplished—Linooin, 
It tells of our Civil War; the evolution of the German Empire; 
Triple Alliance which Italy repudiated .in 1914; the 
significant political and military events of this period. 
History and Biography give the 


» M.A. 


1000 pages, cloth bound, $3.00; by mail, $3.20. 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Are 10c Cigars an 


Extravagance For You? 


Would you like to buy at $5.00 per hundred 
cigars that you will enjoy every bit as much as 
those you now buy at 10c or 3 for a quarter? 

There is only one way to do it. 

You must buy your cigars from the factory. 

Fourteen years ago, we began to sell cigars 
direct from our factory to the smoker. 

That this was the right idea, the 
one economical method of selling 
cigars, is proved not only by the 
success of our business but by 
another important fact which you 
are bound to have observed. 

The retail cigar store has been 
steadily working to get in closer 
touch with cigar factories. . Retail 
stores now tell you, ‘*We own or 
control this brand,*’ or ‘‘We are 
agents for that brand.”” 

These statements are usually 
true. They illustrate a tendency to 
take steps to bridge a gap that we 
jumped clear over fourteen years 
ago—the gap between the cigar- 
maker and the cigar smoker. 

Our panatela is a good example of 
how the factory to smoker idea reduces 
the cost of your cigars. 

This panatela is a hand made cigar, 
rolled in.a model factory, by skilled, 
adult, male cigarmakers, It has a long 
filler of Cuban-grown Havana tobacco, 
properly cured. The wrapper is genuine 
Sumatra. It is five inches long, pana- 
tela shape, a trifle thicker than the 
average pcnatela—not quite so thick as 
a Londres, 

Ask for this kind of a cigar at any 
retail store and the cigar offered will be 
not less than three for a quarter in price. 

Our price is $5.00 per hundred, $2.50 

r box of fifty. Order a box from our 
‘actory and if the cigars, as smoked, are 
not exactly as claimed, they cost you 
no money at all. 

OUR OFFER is: Upon request, we 
will send fifty Shivers’ Panatelas, on 
approval, to a reader of The Literary 
Digest, express prepaid. He may smoke 
ten cigars and return the remaining 
forty at our expense, and no charge for 
the ten smoked if he is not satisfied with 
them; if he is pleased and keeps them, 
he agrees to remit the price, $2.50, 
within ten days, 

Besides our panatela we make sixteen 
other cigars, including a number of 
clear Havana shapes. Our complete 
catalog sent free on request. 








In ordering, please use business sta- Shivers’ 
tionery or give reference, and state Panatela 
whether you prefer mild, medium or EXACT SIZE 
strong cigars, AND SHAPE 











HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc. 
2056 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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is an illiterate kid who named himself 
after a boat, and knows nothing of his 
parentage or birth. We find him living 
at the home of a bully, ‘‘ Burly McGregor,” 
where in return for clam-digging and other 
chores he gets abuse and a little food. 
Gibby at last ‘““wakes up” and succeeds 
in establishing for himself a real home with 
““Granny”’ and a business for himself with 
the help of a horse and wagon, for which 
he paid ten cents down and ten cents a 
week. In accomplishing all this our young 
hero goes through wonderful experiences, 
thrilling vicissitudes, and exciting ad- 
ventures which are almost incredible, but 
he finally conquers the brute who perse- 
eutes him and “finds himself.” Gibby 
is a lovable character, sometimes incon- 
sistently drawn, and so are his chums 
Mit, Pige, and Jake. There are many 
others who contribute to the lure of the 
story, notably ‘‘Granny” and Judge 
Tilton who plays an important part in the 
final dénouement. The atmosphere of the 
salt marshes in the town of Agawam is 
cleverly reproduced. The plot is a mixture 
of mystery, boyish adventure, laughable 
and exeiting adventures, and funny situ- 
ations. Gibby is a unique character, 
bound to become popular. 


White, William Allen. God’s 
309. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Puppets. Pp. 
$1.25. 

This is a collection of five short stories 
already familiar to some magazine-readers, 
each complete in itself, but showing differ- 
ent phases of the same people under 
various circumstances. The author seems 
to have had in mind certai™ types, not 
always pleasing or admirable, but true to 
life, and he weaves his plot cleverly to 
illustrate his appreciation of human frailty 
and his sympathy with weakness. “A 
Social Rectangle’ and ‘*The One a Phari- 
see” are the best of the collection. Both 
are dramatic and powerful. In fact, it is 
in such stories, rather than in attempts 
at humor, that the author shows his great- 
est strength in portraying passion and 
tragedy. One character, more than all 
others, remains in the memory after the 
book is closed, i.e., the Irish Colonel 
Longford, who dared to lay his cane over his 
daughter’s shoulders when she, out of 
utter selfishness, had made beasts out of 
her many lovers and who also helped to 
make a man of Caleb Hale when every 
one else had failed. It is a book unusual 
for character-study. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE TURK’S EMPIRE 
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Herbert Adams (Ph.D.). The Foun- 
dation of the Ottoman Empire. A History of the 
Osmanlis up to the Death of Bayezid I. (1300-1403). 
8vo, 379 pp. New York: The Century Company. 
$3 net. 

Now that the continuance of the Turkish 
Empire is so seriously menaced, the story 
of its foundation told by an accomplished 
and industrious scholar is most. timely. 
And when that story takes in a period in 
the history of the Balkan States no less 
stormy than the last half decade, a period 
indeed prophetic of subsequent history, the 
welcome to the story is none the less 
hearty. 

The views presented by Dr. Gibbons 
are in mary respects subversive of those 
commonly presented of ‘‘Turkish”’ origins. 
In fact, to speak of Osman as a “Turk” 
and of the emirate which he held and 
enlarged as “Turkish” is shown by our 
author as almost the first mistake to be 
corrected. Osman, who laid the founda- 
tion-stone of what at the end of the 
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Wear the Best 
Shoes 


Only the best shoes are good 
enough for your feet. Unless 
you wear shoes that fit per- 
fectly and comfortably you are 
doing yourself an injustice. 


Coward Shoes give the max- 
imum comfort and wear at a 
minimum cost. 


Send for New Catalog show- 
ing the different styles of the 
famous Coward Shoe for men, 
women and children. 


Sold Nowhere Else 


James S. Coward 


262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
(Near Warren St.) 


Mail Orders Filled 
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- 
seventeenth century came to be known in 
the west as ‘“‘the Turkish Empire,” was 
chieftain of Sugat (a ‘‘ village” southeast 
of Brusa), a convert from paganism to 
Islam, and at his death left to his successor, 
Orkhan, a domain of only 125 by 75 miles, 
which included only Brusa and Nicwxa 
among the cities of importance, and 
touched the sea of Marmora at only one 
point, with a small Black Sea littoral. 
Orkhan (d. 1359 or 1360) carried his con- 
quests .up to the Bosporus in Asia Minor, 
and across the Dardanelles to a point fifty 
miles north of Gallipoli, and eastward 
within twenty-five miles of Constantinople. 
Murad conquered the Balkan Peninsula 
north to the Danube (Nicopolis), east along 
the Black Sea littoral, and west to Uskub 
(the area of the Balkans involved in the 
present conflict). In Asia Minor his 
emirate reached south to within seventy- 
five miles of the coast. Not till Bayezid did 
the Osmanlis become the principal power 
in Asia Minor, tho their possessions in 
Europe had under him been greatly 
enlarged and secured. 

Dr. Gibbons disposes of the historical 
fiction so long maintained that the Osmanli 
empire was the heir of the Seljuk dominion 
based on the possession of Asia Minor. He 
shows that the empire was carved out of 
Byzantine possessions near the Sea of 
Marmora and the Valley of the Sangarius, 
and that ‘‘Turkey in Asia” was an after- 
thought, resulting from the existence of 
‘“*Turkey in Europe.” 

The book is a brilliant piece of work, 
showing. the. genius of patient research 
into sourees that are closed to all except 
a very few scholars. Its array of sources 
is formidable, and the handling of them 
masterly. Incidentally the disjunction of 
the populations in the Balkans and the 
wretchedness of Byzantine rule, during 
the period covered, are vividly displayed 
are indeed the background on which “the 
unspeakable Turk’’ has so long perpe- 
trated his misrule. 

The appendixes, dealing with ‘*‘Miscon- 
ceptions of Osmanli Origins,’’ the ‘‘ Emirates 
of Asia Minor,” ‘‘Chronological Tables,” 
and ‘‘Bibliography,’’ are most useful. <A 
fairly good index closes the volume. Tho 
the period covered is brief, going up to 
the invasion of Timur and the death of 
Bayezid I., the book is one of high value, 
necessary to all students of the Near East. 
We see signs of a rewriting of the history 
of this part of the world, and Dr. Gibbons’s 
book is part of the necessary equipment of 
the historian. 


THE ETHNIC FAITHS 


Pratt, James Bissett (Ph.D.). India and Its 
Faiths: A Traveler’s Record. 8vo, pp. xvi-—483. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
“Gass, Herbert A. (LL.D.). Confucianism and 
Its Rivals. (Hibbert -Lectures, Second Series.) 8vo, 
pp. x-271. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Tho these two volumes, by an American 
and an English professor, deal with the 
religions of different countries, they have 
in common a discussion of Buddhism and 
Islam in the respective countries. In many 
respects, however, they are the antipodes 
of each other. 

Evidently Professor Pratt, of Williams 
College, was as a “traveler”? not unac- 
quainted with the faiths of India when he 
entered its doors. The philosophy beneath 
and the history behind the religion of 
India to-day were well and sympathetically 
known tohim. So that he was prepared to 
observe with open mind both the good and 
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Cave Life or Civilization 


Civilized man is distinguished 
from the cave man by his habit of 
co-operation. 

The cave man lived for and ‘by 
himself ; independent of others, but 
always in danger from natural laws. 

To the extent that we assist one 
another, dividing up the tasks, we 
increase our capacity for produc- 
tion, and attain the advantages of 
civilization. 

We may sometimes disregard our 
dependence on others. But suppose 
the farmer, for example, undertook 
to live strictly by his own efforts. 
He might eke out an existence, but 
it would not be a civilized existence 
nor would it satisfy him. 

He needs better food and clothes 
and shelter and implements than he 
could provide unassisted. He re- 
quires a market for his surplus prod- 
ucts, and the means of transporta- 
tion and exchange. 

He should not forget who makes 
his clothes, his shoes, his tools, his 





vehicles and his tableware, or who 
mines his metals, or who provides 
his pepper and salt, his books and 
papers, or who furnishes the ready 
means of transportation and ex- 
change whereby his myriad wants 
are supplied. 


Neither should he forget that the 
more he assists others the more they 
can assist him. 


Take the telephone specialists of 
the Bell System: the more efficient 
they are, the more effectively the 
farmer and every other human 
factor of civilization can provide for 
their own needs and comforts. 


Or take our government, en- 
trusted with the task of regulating, 
controlling and protecting a hun- 
dred million people. It is to the 
advantage of everyone that the gov- 
ernment shall be so efficient in its 
special task that all of us may per- 
form our duties under the most 
favorable conditions. Interdepend- 
ence means civilized existence. 
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Are You Giving uur ey 
Body a Square Deal P4 





READ 
“The House We Live In” 


A clever new book of talks on the body and the 
right use of it, by Dr. Wm. Elliot Griffis—world- 
famed as a lecturer on various subjects. 

The career of Dr. Griffis is a fine example of the 
proper direction of energy for a high purpose, and 
what he says should carry weight with all thinking 
men. He calls his book ‘* The House We Live In.’’ 
You should get it, read it, enjoy it and profit by it. 

Cloth, over 200 pages, 60 cents net; 
by mail, 08 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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the hurt inherent in the ‘‘welter of re- 
ligions’’—from animism to Parseeism and 
the Somajes—current in the great peninsula 
in the year of grace 1914. 

The result is a volume too great to sum- 
marize, and so valuable in every way that 
only the heartiest commendation can ap- 
proach justice. It is hardly too much to 
say that it outranks almost any three or 
four volumes on the subject now available. 
Twenty chapters cover Hinduism in its 
cults, philosophy, deities, functionaries, and 
eastes; give excellent accounts of the 
yarious reform movements, religious and 
social; discuss Jains, Mohammedans, Par- 
sees, Buddhists (Burma and Ceylon), and 
Christian Missions; and there is a valuable 
chapter on ‘‘What the West Might 
Learn.” 

Moreover, there is nothing here of the 
“‘dry-as-dust”’ character. The author is 
as close an observer as he is a lucid 
and intelligent narrator. Everywhere the 
human interest is maintained with a bal- 
ance and judgment that together provide 
a rare combination, dealing lucidly and 
profitably even with subjects that some- 
times border on the abstruse. For instance, 
the description of Parseeism, while recog- 
nizing fully the inherent excellences of the 
faith and its followers, exposes its educa- 
tional and other limitations (pp. 327 ff.). 
Unstinted praise is the just meed of this 
excellent work. 

Dr. Giles, who here prints the eight 
Hibbert Lectures for 1914, is professor of 
Chinese at Cambridge. His knowledge 
of the literature of China is both extensive 
and intensive. This he has displayed in a 
chronological review of Chinese religions 
(‘Confucianism and Its Rivals” in Bud- 
hism, Taoism, Islamism, Nestorianism, and 
Judaism), which begins 3000 s.c. (!) and 
in lecture eight comes down from 1000 a.p. 
to 1915. In spite of the erudition here 
manifest, the method of the author is so 
confusing that one may easily rise from a 
sincere effort to read the book with little 
increment of knowledge. Rarely do we 
find so ‘‘donnish”’ a setting forth of facts 
that are susceptible of interesting expres- 
sion. And certain assumptions and manner- 
isms further vitiate the information. Thus 
(page 62) we are told that ‘‘500 years 
before Christ’’ we have a “‘simple state- 
ment that there was such a thing as a soul, 
that it was of a twofold character, and 
could remain in the world after the death 

. of the body,” ete. One might sup- 
pose that this was a new thing, a dis- 
covery of that period. But in the preceding 
pages the worship of ancestral spirits (or 
souls) had been mentioned as existing for 
centuries! This worship implied just that 
kind of existence of spirits or souls. Again, 
the form ‘‘Tze”’ is the usual transcription 
of the character for ‘‘philosopher”’ or 
‘‘master,’’ as in the name of Lao Tze, the 
well-known teacher. Dr. Giles, however, 
makes Lao Tze mask as Lao Tzii, which is 
certainly no nearer the Chinese sound of 
the word than the customary form, and 
besides introduces confusion; and so in 
other cases where this word forms part 
of a proper name. Once more: that 
T’ien originally meant ‘‘God’’ and not 
“‘Heaven,”’ with an implied monotheism, 
is another contention that is nullified by 
the whole content of modern investigation 
into religious origins, those of China in- 
cluded. It is Dr. Legge’s unfortunate 
fallacy repeated, founded on the. well- 
established. anthropomorphic . conception 
of heaven in human form. 
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This series of the Hibbert Lectures is 
valuable mainly to the well-informed 
teacher, who can check by his own knowl- 
edge the conclusions of the author. 


NEW ESSAYS BY MR. CHAPMAN 


Chapman, John Jay. Greek Genius, and Other 
Een: re eh — -817. New York: Moffat, Yard & 
Co. 


These essays dealing with Greek litera- 
ture, Shakespeare, and Balzac are well 
worth reading. Quite unconventional in 
character,’ they exhibit wholesome erudi- 
tion and deep appreciation of those things 
which are of permanent import in the 
world’s literature. The literature of Greece, 
tho written in a language that is eryptic 
to the general reading public, is available 
in admirable English translations. To its 
interpretation some of. the finest modern 
minds have devoted their best efforts. 
The result has been a formidable maze of 
divergent opinion and criticism, of opposing 
theories, which are apt to daunt the 
amateur student. To make plain the ways 
and smooth the paths that lead to the 
inner shrine is the task which Mr. Chap- 
man has set for himself in the opening 
essay, which fills 131 pages and may be 
regarded as a little book in itself. 

The essay on Shakespeare, aside from 
its timeliness, has traits of freshness and 
originality which serve to give it an honor- 
able place among writings of its class. New 
aspects of the “‘myriad-minded’”’ poet are 
brought into. relief, and certain resem- 
blances between the greatest of Shake- 
speare’s tragedies; and the greatest Greek 
tragedies are traced. 

The essay on Balzac is in the vein of 
Taine. It is a fine piece of healthy criti- 
cism of the Titan of fiction, and is rightly 
conceived in the spirit of admiration. 
Balzac is styled by the author “the 
Messiah of fiction.” ‘*‘The best of prose- 
fiction,’ he writes, ‘‘came into. being in 
order that a vehicle and a tradition 
might exist in which Balzae should be 
possible. ... His burly image is en- 
graved upon our imaginations. ... He 
has become one of those presiding geniuses 
whose. busts crown the library of the 
mind.”’ 


LOWER SOUTH AMERICA 


Zahm, The Reverend J. A. (C.S.C., Ph.D.). 
Through South America’s Southland. With an 
Account of the Roosevelt Scien ‘tific Expedition to South 
America. Illustrated. Octavo, pp. xviii-526. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $3.50 net. 

Dr. Zahm, the author of this scholarly 
book of travel, is a Catholic priest who has 
attained distinction not in literature alone, 
but in science as well. His writings upon 
the subject of evolution, as that famous 
theory is exprest in certain striking phases 
of nature observed by him in his world- 
embracing travels, have given him consid- 
erable celebrity in that department alone. 
A man of profound learning and _ liberal 
intellectual tendencies, he became known 
throughout the learned world as the cham- 
pion of a limited interpretation of evolution 
held to be consistent with Catholic dogma. 
Judging from Dr. Zahm’s recent books, it 
is apparent that in his later years the fas- 
cination of travel with its objective lessons 
of history became paramount in his life. 
He made extensive travels in Mexico and 
South America, penetrating into hitherto 
unexplored regions. The record of his 
journeys is contained in a trilogy which is 
completed by the volume under review. 
The other volumes, written under the pseu- 
donym of H. J. Mozans, bear the titles 
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The lens of the Ansco Vest- 
Pocket Speedex is fast enough to 
catch swift flight—scenes in which 
speed dominates. In the Speedex 
super-eficiency has been con- 
densed into a camera small and 
light enough to be easily carried 
in the pocket. You can change 
the focus, the speed of the shutter 
and size of its opening instantly 
and accurately while viewing the 
image in the finder. 

For best results use Ansco S peedex 
Film and Cyko Paper. Catalog from 
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pire. The generals and admirals who have left their 
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aigns which have altered the map of 
thet world and brought power and Just Published 
| prestige to England, all these are treat- 
1/111 ed in the authoritative manner of one who ranks among 
| the greatest of living soldiers; who can, in fact, speak 
with peculiar authority on naval as well as military 
|f |] matters, seeing that he began his distinguished career 
| in the former Service. 
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camping ground. You can put it up 
with your own hands and have it 
ready to live in—all in a couple of 
hours. Let the 


Kenyon Take Down House 
answer the question of “how to spend 
the summer”. $35.00 and up—one to five 
rooms. Kenyon Houses are built with 
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“Up the Orinoco and Down the Magda- 
lena,” and *‘Along the Andes and Down 
the Amazon.”’ The whole work is known 
| under the general title of ‘‘Following the 
| Conquistadores.” 

It was the author’s good fortune, as 
‘he notes in his foreword,, to be able to 
enlist Colonel Roosevelt’s interest in the 
wilds of South America. What Dr. Zahm 
}says on this subject is so interesting, so 
timely, and suggestive that we give salient 
extracts in his own words: 


‘“*T told the President of a journey I had 
just made into the wilds of our sister 
continent and of my delightful experiences 
among the Andes and in the valleys of the 
Orinoco and the Amazon. . . . One reason 
why was desirous of having Colonel 
Roosevelt visit the interior of South Amer- 
ica was because I felt that he, more 
effectually than anybody else, could direct 
attention to this little known part of the 
world as a region of paramount interest 
for explorers and men of science, especially 
American men of science. For, strange as 
it may seem, South America is still more 
|of a terra incognita than Darkest Africa, 
and many parts of it are to-day less known 
than they were three hundred years ago.” 


| “Through America’s Southland” is de- 
seriptive of Chile, Argentina, Paraguay, 
Brazil, and Uruguay. Written in an easy, 
| flowing style and abounding in descrip- 
| tions of nature, the book has much to rec- 
| ommend it, from a purely literary point of 
view. Original in material, enriched with 
historical and romantic associations of 
the Conquistadores, fairly studded with 
marvels and anecdotes taken probably from 
the unpublished manuscripts of Jesuit pio- 
neers, Dr. Zahm’s work has unique value 
as a contribution to the as yet largely un- 
written history of South America. 





The Danger.—‘‘ We should do our best 
to live in comfortable and happy surround- 
ings,”’ said the first Californian. 

“That’s a good idea,” replied the con- 
spicuously contented citizen of San José, 
‘but it’s impractical. If everybody were 
to move to California our beautiful State 
would be overcrowded.”—Sacramento Star. 





Caught Again.—N yLp>—‘‘ Muchwed has 
a new runabout.” 

HicBee—* I thought he swore he never 
would marry again.” —Vanity Fair. 





WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


| Swindlers are at work throughout the 
| country soliciting subscriptions for popular 
| periodicals. We urge that no money be 
|paid to strangers even tho they exhibit 
| printed matter apparently authorizing 
| them to represent us, and especially when 
| they offer, cut rates or a bonus. THE 
|Lirerary Dicest mailing list showing 
dates of expiration of subscriptions is never 
| given out to any one for collection of re- 
newals. Better send subscriptions direct, 
| or postpone giving your order until you can 
|make inquiry. If you have reason to sus- 
| pect that the members of your community 
jare being swindled, notify your chief of 
| police or sheriff, and the publishers, and 
arrange another interview with the agent 
|at which you can take such action jointly 
|as May seem proper. 
Funk & WaGNALits ComMPANny, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 








THE SPICE OF LIFE 





Eminently So.—Sur—‘ Tell me, is an 
F. O. B. Detroit a reliable ear? ’’—Yale 
Record. 


Just His Luck.—Jimmiz (who has to 
stand in the corner as punishment)—** Aw, 
darn it! I wisht we lived in a lighthouse !\”" 
—J udge. 





~ The Only Exception.—Soru—* This hall 
was named after Daniel Webster.” 

FemmMe—‘ How much did he give? 
Dartmouth Jack o’ Lantern. 


Cool.—Vistror—* And what did you 
do when the shell struck you? ” 

Borep Tommy—* Sent mother a post- 
eard to have my bed aired.’’-—Punch. 

Safest Way.—ScrisBLer—“ I’ve a poem 
here advocating peace.” 

Epiror—‘ I suppose that you honestly 
and sincerely desire peace? ” 

ScrIBBLER—“ Yes, sir.” 

Epiror—‘ Then burn the 
Boston Transcript. 


poem.” 


Daring.—* One wife too many!”’> ex- 
claimed Mrs. Wederly, as she glanced at 
the head-lines of her husband’s paper. 
““T suppose that is an account of the 
doings of some bigamist? ”’ 

** Not necessarily, my dear,”’ replied her 
husband, without daring to look up. 
Buffalo Courier. 

Retribution.—The teacher was - telling 
her class a long, highly embellished story 
of Santa Claus, and the mirth of Willie 
Jones eventually got entirely beyond his 
control. 

“Willie,” said the teacher sternly, 
“ what did I whip you for yesterday? ”’ 

‘** Fer lyin’,”” promptly answered Willie; 
an’ I was jest wonderin’ who was goin’ 
to whip you.” —Ladies’ Home Journal. 


to borrow money, ,and his friends had 
begun to avoid him. 

One morning he tackled an acquaintance 
in the street before the latter had a chance 
to eseape. 

“IT say, old man,”’ began Jenkins, “‘ I’m 
in a terrible fix. I want some money 
badly, and I haven’t the slightest idea 
where on earth I’m going to get it from.” 

** Glad to hear it, my boy,’ returned the 
other promptly. ‘“‘ I was afraid that you 
might have an idea you could borrow it 
from me.’’—Houston Chronicle. 


Circumventing the Phone.—Mr. George 
Phillips, the prominent dog-owner of 
Pomeroy Leader territory, has trained his 
fine dog to carry messages to and fro 
between his residence and that of Mr. 
Andy Mitch, a prominent wife’s relative. 
The two families often wish to ecommuni- 
cate with each other, and the dog, falling 
in cordially with their plans, soon became 
an adept in the message-carrying art and 
now may be seen almost every day trot- 
ting busily from one residence to the other 
with a neatly folded note attached to his 
person. 

“We find our system a great success,” 
said Mr. Phillips, when interviewed ex- 
clusively for this column, “ inasmuch as 
it insures a degree of privacy not obtain- 
able by our party-line.”—Ohio State Journal. 
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IKE owning a yacht or a country estate—like traveling in a 
private Pullman—like smoking fifty-cent cigars—the daily enjoyment 


of a needle shower is something that has always smacked of luxury 


and wealth. 


A needle shower in your bath-room is the indoor equiva- 
lent of a year-round bathing beach all your own. 

It makes keeping clean—with either hot or cold water 
—the finest kind of frolic and sport. 


Beats a plain tub bath forty 
ways. More fun, more invigorat- 
ing, more hygienic. And far quicker 
—no waiting for a tub to fill. 

Also far more enjoyable and ex- 
bilarating than any old-style or 
overhead shower. And more health- 
ful. . All the water direct on your 
body—no wet hair—no breath- 
taking downpour on the head. 

The trouble is that until now all 
needle showers have been fearfully 
complicated and costly. 

With their labyrinth of piping, 
a special stall or recess or receptor 
to catch the splash, and built-in 
installation, $200 to $500 is getting 
off cheap. 

But the Kenney Needle Shower 
has changed all that. Does away 
with all that complication, all that 
extravagant expense. 


Fits Any Bath Tub— 
Needs No Curtain 

It is an entirely new kind of 
shower—works on a brand new 
principle. 

The first and only needle shower 
that utilizes the bath tub—no sepa- 

rate stall required, no receptor. 

A permanent, all-metal fixture 
that fits direct to the tub faucets 
or inlet—very easily put up. 

And the first and only tub 
shower that does away with the 
messy, sloppy curtain—nothing to 
spoil your fun. 

A patented feature makes all the 
water hug the body and run down 
into the tub instead of spattering 
off—all splash is eliminated. 

In every way a revolutionary 
improvement. 

Yet the cost complete—aceord- 
ing to the model you select—is 
only $6 to $25. All due to sim- 
plifying—to cutting out all com- 
plication. 


Extra Profits 
For Merchants 


The Kenney Needle Shower 
opens up a brand new source of 
profit for wide-awake plumbers, 
druggists, department stores, etc. 
Write today if you want this extra 
business in your town. 

















Bathe In Running Water— 
Every Drop Clean 


The old way of bathing—filling 
a tub—is everywhere being con- 
demned as unsanitary. 

It means using the same water 
over and over—means finishing in 
dirty water. 

A shower is the only sanitary 
way—running water—every drop 
from the first to the last abso- 
lutely fresh and clean. 


A Quick Way to Get 
Daily Invigoration 
A Kenney Needle Shower on your 
bath tub is far more than a quick 
and enjoyable way to keep clean. 
It is a way to keep cool in hot 
weather — keeps the sweating, 


sweltering days and nights of 
summer from fagging you out— 
keeps you chock-full of Get-Up- 
and-Hustle in spite of the heat. 

And a year-round way to get 
daily invigoration—an all- year 
energizer. ‘The extra snap-and- 
tingle in the needle - sprayed 
streams—with either hot or cold 
water—is a tonic to the whole 
system. Z 


Adds Quality 
To Any Bath-room 


All four models stand up straight 
and. proud, stalwart and strong, 
aristocratic in their sturdy sim- 
ici add quality to any bath- 





room. 


No clumsy curtain rings or rods; 
no unsightly, unsanitary curtain 
to mar appearances. 

A thoroughly proved-out ar- 
ticle. Over 100,000 in use. 
And, we believe, every user a 
booster. 


Kenney Needle Shower 
Four Models to Choose From 


A Connection for Every Style of Tub Faucet 














Loaned To You | 
To Try 


Costs Nothing Unless You Keep It 


$6 to $25 now turns any bath tub 
into the equivalent of the most 
expensive stall shower ever built 
into-any millionaire’s mansion. 

And your money back if you aren't 
satisfied. 

Any on-the-job plumber or wide- 
awake store will fet you try any 
model of the Kenney Shower—right 
on your own bath tub—simply as a 
prove-it-to-vyou demonstration; sim- 
ply to prove the high quality,to prove 
that there is nosplash. You won't 
have to risk a penny. 








Or we will send you one direct by 
mail—lend it to you for a ten-day 
see-for-yourself test. The shower 
won't cost you a single cent unless 
you are thoroughly satisfied—unless 
you want to keep it. 


Keeping Well by 
Keeping Clean 
A Free Book You'll Enjoy 


All about this new kind of shower 
and the makes-you-feel-fine fun 
and benefits it brings is briefly told 
in a boiled-down, quickly read book 
—a book that hits the nail on the 
head. 


You have often paid a do.Jar and up 
for a book no more interesting than 
this. Yet your mere request brings it. 

It will give you an entirely new 
viewpoint on bathing—on how to keep 
well and fit, both summer and winter, 
by keeping clean in running water. 

Also pictures all four models of the 
Kenney Needle Shower. Shows the 
special features of each, and how hand- 
some and stalwart they are. 

Shows how this new kind of shower 
takes no extra space—how simple and 
easy to put up—how there is a connec- 
tion for every style of tub faucet—how 
it never interferes with filling the tub 
—just how it eliminates all splash, just 
why it needs no curtain—everything 
from A to Z, including the ten-day risk- 
nothing test. 

Simply use the coupon or drop us a 
postal—that makes it easy. 

And the quicker the better—don’t 
let old Put-It-Off-Till-Tomorrow put 
one over on you—every day you delay 
simply cheats you out of downright 
fun and cheats you out of the extra 
energy this new kind of shower brings. 


THE CURTAINLESS 
SHOWER COMPANY, Inc. 


ag A, 25 West Broadway, New York 


~ This Fetches It a 


The Curtainless Shower Co., Inc., i 

25 West Broadway, New York City. 
Gentlemen:—If your free book is as in- I 
teresting as you say, I am willing to | 
read it. Anyway, please send it—with i 
no obligation to me. 


NQ@iMe...cccccccccssccnesesssccssese | 


[: 28359 8 


ue 


w rite in margin oie necessary! D-4-16 | 
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Only $875 To Make Your « 
Push Button An 
Office Telephone 


Use the same wires, the same bell or buzzer, 
the same batteries. Just get these two simple 
litle Western Electric Inter-phones, 
and hook them onto the buzzer wires—one at 
your desk, the other near the buzzer. 


You can then telephone for what you want and get 
your answer on the instant, without having the office boy 
or clerk waste his time in coming for your message. This 
simple arrangement saves time at both ends of the line. Most 
convenient, and stops the confusion of running back and forth. 


We Will Send on Approval 


| Western Electric Company 
£4 463 West Street, New York 
500 S. Clinton Street, Chicago 












We will ship you these 
Inter-phones by parcel 
post, all ready to con- 
nect, on receipt of $8.75. 
Your money back if not 
satisfied. For full par- 
ticulars and directions 
for attaching these 
Inter-phones. write for 
Booklet No,45-D 
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7 Boas. Creamed Chicken 2 


Even when the maid’s away you can serve this great epicurean dish of the millionaire hotels and blue-blood clubs. 
It is made of fresh young poultry, golden cream dressing of exquisite flavor, garnished with plenty of tender mushrooms. Ready 
to heat and serve on toast or patty shells. Delight your family at luncheon, supper or dinner. It will surprise your guest. 
It’s only 25c and 50c at the best grocers. If not yet at yours show this ad. and he will order it; or I will supply you di- 
rect at the special price of $1.40 a half dozen for the 25c size, or $2.25 for the 50c size express prepaid if you send best gro- 


Ae PURITY cnoss, INC., Reute2L.D. PROVIDENCE, R.L 
















On A Summer Sea— | 


or lake or river—with your Mullins boat you 
will find miles and miles—hours and hours 
of invigorating, healthful business-forgetting pleasure. 
Sweet, cool air, fresh from fields and mountains— 
nature’s laboratory—will make your heart beat 


faster from the sheer joy of living. 

Sixty thousand owners of signed by America’s fore- ‘ 
Mullins Boats are now plan- most naval architects, built 7 
ning a glorious summer to 

be spent, for the most part on 
the water. Mullins boats of 
either wood or steel, are de- 


Send for interesting, fre talog and learn where 
you can see a * Mallins Boat 


The W. H. Mullins Company 
711 Franklin Street SALEM, OHIO 
World’s largest builders of pleasure boats 


in the largest boat factory 
inthe world—powered with2 
and 4-cycle motors. Speedy —~ 
—beautiful—distinctive, sa 





STEEL BOATS CAN'T SINK 











Tactful—C.ierxk—“ Is the shirt for 
your husband, ma’am, or do you wish 
something in a better quality? ’—Puck. 


How It Is.—‘“ He who gives quickly, | 
gives twice.” 
“Yes, mainly because he’s always 


called upon to give again later.” —J udge. 


Free Verse.—‘‘ What is poetry of 
motion? ” . 

“The kind that’s always going from 
one editor to another.”—Woman’s Home 


Companion. 


Understood.—‘“‘ Professor Jones has no 
right to teach. He doesn’t understand his 
subject and he can’t explain—”’ 

“He gave me a low mark, too.”’ 
Record. 


—Yale 


Laying the Blame.—DocrTor (to patient) 
—‘* You’ve had a pretty close call. It’s 
only your strong constitution that pulled 
you through.” 

PaTtieNt—‘ Well, doctor, remember that 
when you make out your bill.”—Topeka 
State Journal. 

Obliging —Lonc-SurreERING EMPLOYER 
—‘‘ Good gracious, girl, I sent you to get 
me fifty post-cards nearly an hour ago! 
What’s kept you? ”’ 

New “ Orrice Giri ”’ (war-substitute) 
—‘* Well, sir, I had to pick ‘em out. I 
wasn’t very sure which you'd like best, 
so I got half actresses and half-comics.’’— 
London Opinion. 


of great 
with an 


Conscious.—The man 
prominence had met 


Still 
financial 
accident. 

** We'll have to probe,” said the doctor. 

Just at that moment the man recovered 
consciousness and exclaimed: 

“Tf it’s a surgical operation go ahead, 
but if it’s another investigation, give me 
an anesthetic.”’— Missouri Mule. 


Safe.—W 11L1s—“‘ Then you don’t think 
there is any danger of us New Yorkers ever 
being prisoners of a foreign foe? ”’ 

Gittis—‘*‘ Absolutely none. How could 
the enemy get in?‘ The trains don’t run 
in the winter, the roads are too muddy in 
the fall, and the streets are all torn up 
in the spring, and if they did get in during 
the summer they’d find everybody away.” 
—Life. 2 

Puzzled.—“‘ I’ve got a letter from my 
son out West.” 

** What is Tom doing now? 

““That’s .what I can’t make out. He 
says he is engaged in the destruction of 
weeds. Now, that may mean he’s smoking 
a good many cigars or that he is trying to 
induce some widow to make a second ven- 
ture, or it may mean that he is doing farm- 
work.”’—New Orleans Times-Picayune. 


9 


Ohio Society Note.—An important entry 
in the belles-lettres contest is submitted by 
our reliable Port Clinton correspondent, 
who reports that a fine brood-sow belong- 
ing to Mr. Henry Cshweck, the prominent 
benefactor of the race of Danbury, in the 
last two cute-little-cuss years has become 
the mother of no fewer than sixty-six 
cute little cusses, who came out of the 
everywhere into the here in lots of 15, 16, 
17, and 18, respectively, and all of whom 
bid fair to grow into good and _ useful 
pighood.—Ohio State Journal. 
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Unappreciated.—‘‘ Fancy bringin’ a child 
like that<:to a funeral! Wot pleasure can 
ly it be to ’er?.”’—Passing Skow. 
- Caution.—‘“‘ Doctah, how’s de way t’ | 


treat a mule dat’s got distempah? ” 
“You bettah treat him wif respect.’’— 
of Puck, 





m A Corporal’s Guard.—Hvs (during the 
ne spat)—‘‘ I don’t believe in parading my 
virtues.” 

Wire—“ I don’t see how you could. It 





10 takes quite a number to make a parade.’’— 
is Boston Transcript. 
le The Pliant Bard.—‘‘ The Shakespeare 


Club met with Mrs. Hoe. The following 
subjects were discust: City of San Diego, 








t) Robinson Crusoe’s Island, the President of ‘ WR AS : 

’s Chile, and the Great South-American - . —~ s is = S . racks : 

d Desert:”"-—The Niles (Mich:) Sun. S 

it Aztecnicalities—We trust the pursuit | Ask Your Dealer v\ hy He Recommends 
‘a of Villa will not extend as far south as 








Mexico’s two mountains, Popocatepetl and RS G. & B. PEA R s for Screening 


Ixtaccihuatl. Typesetters of war-news , A i 2 
R have enough to contend with in Asiatic Y OU’ LL find genuine G. & B. PEARL Wire Cloth 
t dispatches without an added burden of handled by the best hardware dealer in your vicinity. Ask him why 


1 ) a ; . “po 5 < n » . 
‘ Central-American consonants.— Puck. -| he sells and recommends it for permanently screening doors, porches and 








: TP ‘| windows. He will tell you that— 
) Unconsciously Cynical.—‘‘ In our ac- . , . : Boalt 4) 
I count of the Winterman-Hull wedding in | | | —-genuine G. & B. PEARL Wire Cloth ends painting and 
; last week Seen ree reporter intended to || repairing and replacing screens—once up it is there to stay. Rust, not 
" state that after a brief wedding-trip the —| wear, ruins screens—and PEARL is rustproof. The metallic coating which gives 
newly married couple would make their ‘| PEARL its wonderful durability is a secret process of this Company, which is one 
home at the Old Manse’; but through a | reason why imitations don’t wear anywhere near as well as the genuine article. The 
t typographical error which escaped the ~| meshes are smooth and clean—offer least resistance to the vision and become less 
i proof-reader, and which we regret exceéd- | visible the longer used. Cost of G. & B. PEARL is far below the value it offers in 


wear and appearance. The one choice of the householder who wants 100% service 


ingly, -" Old Manse" was made to read from his screens is this wire cloth. 


* Old Man’s.’ ’—From the Weedsport (N.Y.) | 


J Sentinel. GILBERT € BENNETT 


yy) SENWYS): 
WIRE CLOTH Ss 















Made in Two Weights— 
Regular and 
Extra Heavy 


For Permanently 
Screening Doors, 
Windows and Porc/ es 








Premonition.—TuHr CoLonrt—“ So the 


P bank refused to cash that check I gave you, hs 
ee 98 
ee oe ae ee ee | No bag, sag or bulge to a G. & B. PEARL Screen. The cloth holds up, |~ i 
ea Pree set ‘ ; , <| looks as well and protects as efficiently after years of wear as it does the first day. S 
dun hav pos tively de most seeable mind There are PEARL Screens in your town. Talk to the owners. You don’t have to 
4 Ah ebah saw, sah. |] take our word or that of our dealer. Users gladly tell of their experience. The time 
Tue Cotonet—‘ How’s that?” | you spend investigating will pay big dividends in money and trouble saved. 


Rastus—‘ Yessah. Jes’ as soon as Ah 
dun tell-him whose check Ah had he said 
it wuz no good eben befo’ he dun look at 
it, sah.”—New York Globe. 


Every roll of G. & B. PEARL has two copper wires in the selvage and a 
Round Tag bearing our name. Insist on the genuine. Call on the hardware dealer 
in your vicinity who sells PEARL, or write us for his name, samples and particulars. 








Cons« ienti Carpenters, Contractors and Architects 
recommend and use Gilbert & Bennett PEARL Wire Cloth 
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His Generosity—A ‘“ Tommy,” lying 
in hospital, beside him a watch of curious 
and foreign design. The attending doctor 
was interested. 

‘“ Where did your watch come from?’ 
he asked. 

** A’German giv it me,” he answered. 

A little: piqued, the doctor inquired how 
the foe had come to convey his token of 
esteem and affection. 

“°K ’ad to,” was the laconic reply.— 
London Nation. 


FREE Samples 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. rele ac 


(Established 1818) Adivems our 


nearest office 
Dept. G, 277 Broadway, New York City. Dept. G, 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Georgetown, Conn. Wireton, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. 


’ 























The Entire Army of English Speech 


on the back of an envelop, was picked OYSE 450,000 Words strong, for the first 
up on the ground at a gathering of South time is mustered for the service of man- 
Carolinians, and is supposed to be the Kind in ONE ALPHABETICAL eo) :80) 3 :c 
heads of the speech which one of the threeveolomn formation—within the 


orators delivered and which he had jotted Ae 
down beforehand: covers of one Book; the mightiest verbal 


Gop Sayre force ever assembled. Command it! 
The Fair Women— mer ¢ 
This Great State— THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 
The Old Vet’rans— 


Pamiiar Faces NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Joke— 
Deep Gratitude— Write for interesting Booklet and Prices 


—Columbia State. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 





The Inner Voice.—The following, written 















































































ARDEN HOSE that stays 
alive must be built right. 
Garden Hose seldom 
wears out; it usually dies and 
* falls to pieces. 


OOD LUCK HOSE has 
six separate plies with 
plenty of live rubber in 

them. Such hose must be 
stronger and more flexible 
than hose made of a few 
heavy plies which add bulk 
without strength. 

Made # in. with ? in. con- 
nections—roc a ft. in 25 and 
50 ft. lengths. j 


If you want the best hose we 
make, our Bull Dog at 18c a ft. 
is the recognized standard. 


Your hose will serve you 
best when equipped with a 
Boston Nozzle. It is easy 
to use, can’t get out of or- 
der and gives you a shower, 
spray or mist. 50 cents 
at your dealers, 


Send 4c for our practical 
Booklet “‘How to Make 
Your Garden Grow.” It 
is full of helpful sugges- 
tions. Address Dept. D 


Boston onan Hose | 
& ber Co. i 
Makers ~ the famous i 
‘Gi Luck" Fruit 
Jar Rubbers. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Order from us if 
your dealer does 
not sell our hose. 


ca ft 


























is Wizard Brand Concentrated, Pulverized Ma- 
nure. Not only plant food but soil food. Con- 
tains all the elements needed to stimulate rapid 


and continued growth. 
ARK 


TRADE IZAK 
CONCENTRATED PULVERIZED 


MANURE 


is richest natural fertilizer in pure, highly concen- 
trated form. Freed from weed seeds, dried, steril- 
ized, screened and pulverized. 


Use it for lawn, flowers, vegetable garden, 
trees, shrubs, fruit and grain crops. 


Write for prices and freight rates. 


PULVERIZED MANURE CO. 
52 UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 














Her Way.—Sunpay-scHooL TEACHER— 
“You must grow up to be good. Don’t 
you want to be looked up to? ” 

Litrte Emma Wayurp—‘ No; I’d rather 
be looked around at.’ —Judge. 


Cheering Them Up.—The following, il- 
lustrative of the unfailing humor of the 
British soldier, is from Rev. E. J. Hardy’s 
new book, “The British Soldier: His 
Courage and Humor ” 

““He was a wounded soldier who was 
traveling in a train. At a point on the line 
where it ran parallel with the road he saw 
a brand-new territorial battalion marching 
up to the front. He stuck his bandaged 
head out of the door and yelled, ‘ Are you 
dahn-hearted?’ The Terriers, from the 
eolonel to the smallest drummer, shouted, 
‘No-o-oh!’ The wounded man replied: 
‘Well, you d—d soon will be when you 
get in those trenches.’ ’’— Argonaut. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, ETC., 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
“THE LITERARY DIGEST” 


Published waaay at New York, N. Y., 

For April 1, 1916 

State of New York \ 

County of New York | 

Before me, a Not: ro ai hated in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared A. W. Wag- 
nalls, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the President. of the Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, Publishers of THe LITERARY 
DiGeEstT, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the, date 
shown in the. above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse "of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 4th Av., N. Y. City. 
Editor, Wm. S. Woods, 354 4th Av., New York City. 
Managing Editor, Wm. S. Woods, 354 4th Av., New 

York City. 
Business Managers, The Board of Directors of Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., 354 4th Av., New York City. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses 
of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name 
and the names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding 1 per cent. or more of the total amount of 
stock.) 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 4th Av., New York City. 

Cuddihy, Robert J., 354 4th Av., New York City. 

Funk, Wilfred J.and Scott, Lida F., as Trustees for them- 
selves and B. F. Funk, 354 4th Av., New York City. 

Neisel, William, 354 4th Av., New York City. 

Scott, Lida F., 354 4th Av., New York City. 

Taylor, Kate French, Estate, San Diego, California. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other 
securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona-fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said _— bonds, or other securities than as so 


stated by him 
FUNK & WAGNALLS Company, 
By A. W. WAGNALLS, President. 

Sworn to and Vahuerthied before me this Ist day of 
April, 1916. 

(Seal) 

P. R. Turner, Notary Public. 

(My commission expires March 30, 1917.) 








SAVO METAL FLOWER & PLANT BOX 


Self-Watering and Sub-Irrigating 










Attention only twice a month 


Irrigates the soil thoroughly, supplies the air to the roots continually, rendering the 

soil mealy and loose throughout the Box 

Made of heavy galvanized steel, 

Aluminum, Gilt or Dark Green. 
Model A—6!4 
Model B—8 
Model C—8 
Model D—8 

sn d promptly on receipt of price. Satisfaction gaaraatend or money refunded. 

Wondetsent or Dun. Write for Free Illustrated Booklet. 


SAVO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. D, 


Manufacturers of the well known “Savo Air Moistener.” 


artistic in design and beautifully finished in 


in. high. ON in. ik oe “23 in. long. . . $1.75 


“ “ “ 


‘ee “ 
-41 


34 . 
“ “ o% * * “ 


39 -South La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NTENSIVE culture in the peers garden seidtheal it 


possible to produce many vegetables and fruits 


within small space limits. The Bureau of Plant 
Industry gives the following capacity for fruit 
bearing plants on an area of only 60x 80 feet: 

ne row containing 6 trees dwarf pears; one, 6 
trees dwarf apples; one, 6 plum trees; one, 6 
cherry trees; and another 6 peach trees, with 
room for 32 grape-vines, 40 red raspberries, 40 
black raspberries, 20 blackberries, 300 strawberries. 


VEGETABLES FOR THE HOME GARDEN 














z | 

g 

= Amount 

o| Variety of Distance Distance} 1 Ounce or 

a Vegetable Between gown 1 Quart of 

& Rows | Plants | Seed Produces 

P | | 

a |Beans (pole) 4 feet | 4to hill 1qt.= = 100 hills 
a| “ (bush)|2 “ | 6 in. 1.“ 00 feet 
a |Beet 1% feet | 9“ lee. = 50 “ 

a |Cabbage 2 > 118 “ :* 3,000" 

a |Caulifiower (2 - \24 - 1“ =3,000* 

a |Celery 3 - & See 1 * =§,000« 

s |Corn(sweet)/3 o | 6 to hill 1 qt. =200 hills 
a|Cucumber (4 » 0, gag loz.=50 “ 
b|Eggplant (2% “ 2% in. “ =?2,000 plants 
a |Kohlrabi is * 1 in. 1“ =200 feet 

a | Lettuce 1% “ oe ha 200 * 

a |Muskmelon 5 - 8 to hill |1 “ =80 hills 

a |Onion 1 - 2 in. ag 100 feet 

a |Parsley is * Ba 1 =150 “ 

a |Parsnip im © 6“ 1“ =200 “ 

s |Peas |Double 6 in.|2 “ lqt.=125 “ 

a |Radish |1%%4 feet * loz.=100 “ 

a |Spinach 1%“ 1“ =100 “ 

a |Squash 6 - 8 to hill (1 “ =865 hills 

a |Tomato 3 o |3 feet 1 “ =1,000 plants 

a |Turnip 1% “« _|6i inches 1 “ =150 feet 
a=May. s=in succession after May 1. b=June. 


Note.—Beets, Cabbages, Lettuce, Radish, etc., should 
be sown in drills and thinned when up. 


STANDARD FRUITS FOR THE HOME GARDEN 


Cc haracteristies 


Varieties 
EARLY APPLES 
Red Astrachan 
Strawberry 
AUTUMN APPLES 
Gravenstein 
Fall Pippin 
APPLES FOR WINTER SUPPLY 
Spitzenburg 
Northern Spy 
Rhode Island Greening 
Baldwin 
EARLY PEARS 
Clapp’s Favorite 
Bartlett 
LATE PEARS 
Flemish Beauty 


Big, Juicy, Acid 
Medium, Red 


Yellow and Red 
Big, Yellow 


Bright Red 
Red Striped 
Rich, Sub. Acid 
Bright Red 


Big, Red, Yellow 
Yellow, Juicy 


Melting Sweet 


Seckle Small, Sweet 

Anjou Big, Juicy 
CHERRIES 

orello Sour 

Gov. Wood Sweet 
GRAPES 

Worden Black 

Niagara White 

Delaware Small, Red 
RASPBERRY 

Cuthbert Large, Red 

Kansas Black 
BLACKBERRY 

Elderado Large, Firm 
CURRANT 

Versailles Red 

White Grape White 
GOOSEBERRY 

Keepsake Large, Red 
STRAWBERRY 

Marshall Early 

Brandywine Midseason 

Progressive Everbearing 
PLUM d 

Green Gage Green 

Damson Blue 
PEACH : ' 

_ Elberta we: Big, Yellow __ ae 





Reliable seeds and nursery we of all the 
above varieties are obtainable from advertisers in 


these columns. The[iteraryDigest 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


EUROPEAN WAR 











IN THE WEST 

March 30.—Following a 12-day lull at 
Douaumont, north of Verdun, activities 

are recommenced at this point. In 

t spite of artillery- and liquid-fire prep- 
3 aration, the attack, Paris claims, is 
t definitely repulsed, and also a second 
t attack hurled at the same spot. German 


counter-attacks in the Avocourt wood 
ate reported, but are said to be in vain. 
‘The Germans gain in the region of 
Chaulnes, following a violent bombard- 
ment, but the French claim to drive 
them out in a counter-attack. 
The French claim seven German aero- 
7 planes brought down by antiaircraft 
guns and French aviators. 


March 31.—Subjected to terrific artillery- 
fire and infantry-attacks on three sides, 
the village of Malancourt, on the west 
bark of the Meuse, is evacuated by the 
French. A German attack is made in 
the neighborhood of Dead Man’s Hill, 
but with no gain that the French will 
admit. German surprize-attacks south 
nd -s Somme in the Dompierre region 
ail. 


April :1.—The German attack at Verdun 
is shifted to the village of Vaux, south- 
east of Douaumont, where the French 
troops are driven out of the village. 
The ravine between these two points is 
heavily bombarded, and an infantry-at- 
tack is stopt by a French fire-curtain. 
German attacks on the new British 

osition at St. Eloi are reported as being 
ineffectual. 


ae SB) OS? oe 


April 2—From Vaux the Germans ad- 
vance in determined attacks on the line 
between this town and Douaumont, 
centering upon the Caillette wood. 
Paris reports ‘‘most of the lost ground 
recovered.” 


April 3.—The battle for Vaux still rages, 
the -French gaining slightly on the 
ground taken by the Germans. The 
French claim part of the village and 
most of the Caillette wood. A costly 
German attack west of the Meuse, in 
the Haucourt-Bethincourt sector, is 
reported. Intense artillery-activity is 
reported in the Moulainville sector of 
the Woévre district. 


April 4.—An elaborate German attempt 
to break through at Douaumont is 
frustrated. The Germans hurl wave- 
attacks at a point south of the village. 
Heavy-battery fire is reported north of 
the Aisne and in the Argonne. West 
of the Meuse a German attack on 
Haucourt is declared a failure. 

GENERAL 

March 28.—On the Italian front heavy 
artillery-duels about the Gorizia bridge- 
head and in the Doberdo section are 
reported. East of Selz the Italians 
enter Austrian trenches. On the Carnia 
front the Austrians hold firm against 
all attacks. 

March 29.—On the Isonzo front the 
Italians, following a three-hour attack, 
gain the town and fortifications of Selz. 
In the Daone Valley small Austrian 
detachments are put to flight on the 
slopes of Mount Melino. In the 
Sugana Valley, Italian artillery-fire is 
effective, and also in the U pper Corde- 
vole Valley, and against the Austrian 
camps northwest of Podestagno. 

On the Eastern front a lull is reported 

on the Dvinsk-Vilna line. Russian 
statements mention minor victories 
for their side. 

Indications are that the Turks north of 
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GOODELL Ff 
_PRATT 


Preparedness for 
Home Tinkering 


Get armed for spring moving. Be ready to Z 
overpower the vicious curtain and bathroom 
fixtures, the treacherous cup hook, the con- 
crete broom handle. 

A man without good tools is helpless 
in the home. You need these two 
wonderful automatic tools as much as 
your wife needs an egg beater. 

Mr. Punch (an automatic drill) sinks a 
hole in hardest wood. Goodell-Pratt 
Automatic Screw-driver drives in the 
screw with two or three up and down 
movements of the handle. ‘The screw 
goes in straight—easily—never sticks 
or jumps out of your fingers. By 
switching a knob you can reverse 
the Screw-driver and draw the 
screw, or you can change it in- 
to a stationary screw-driver. 
It is made of tool steel, hard- 
ened bronze and brass, and 
will last a lifetime. Has 3 
interchangeable blades. 
$1.50 at hardware stores, 

Send for story, “The 
Housethat JackFixed,” 
which solves the prob- 
lem of home tinkering 


and describes 15 tools 
needed in every home. 


Goodell-Pratt Company 





Goodell-Pratt 
Automatic 
Screw- 
driver 

No. 111 
$1.50 





























Partial List of 
Goodell-Pratt 
Tools 
Hack-saws 
Micrometers 
Saw Sets Levels 
Gauges Lathes 
Grinders Vises 
Punches Bit-Braces 
Drills ipers 
Squares 


Mr Punch 


You Push—He Twists 
Place the drill point 
and push. The handle 
rebounds. Will bite 
through an inch of solid 
oak in 10 seconds. 
Eight tool steel drills 
of different sizes seen 
through numbered holes, 
and released through 
hole in revolving cap. 




















& Nickel plated and 
highly polished. 
Greenfield Massachusetts Sells for $1.50. 
Hardy Chrysanthemums “Whae). 7. MAILED POSTPAID 
FORONE DOLLAR 
SIX FOR $1 POSTPAID OVER F DER 

Bloom until early winter. Very hardy. Colors, rang- rt SIMPLEX Co. 
ing from white to yellow and all shades of red. Send for 5000 i A HOGE BLDG 
imy free catalogue of selected perennials for the hardy garden, SOLD IN ° hen 


TWIN LARCHES NURSERY ONE CITY ALONE. 


Frank Thomas West Chester, Pa. 


SALESMEN WANTED 














‘NOW is ide al 


: Proper lawn care in the spring counts greatly toward a beautiful sum- 
he mer sward. Start your nye care right this year. Have the Ideal ready 
© for the very first cutting. The I Ticel Jenios Power Lawn Mower for 
1916 offers many new Be wrens oo 4 reliable clutch; automobile 
® throttle control; gearless differential. Gives efficient, economical 
® service on any sort lawn. Write for full particulars—now, while / 
© making your for a beautiful lawn. 
© The Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 
: R. E. OLDS, Chairman 


») 420 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Mich. 
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“$225 


Time 





Junior 


-Power 
Lawn 
Mower 
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The New~ 
ARROVWV 


COLLAR 


Style or Spring 

In two heights 
ASHBY 9%" 
LEXICON 2%'"- 


CLUETT. PEABODY & CO. INC.MAKERS 
TROY, N-Y. 














} 
Bronze Memorial Tablets 
Designs and Estimates Furnished 
Jno. Williams, Inc. Bronze Foundry 
538 West 27th Street New York 
Write for our illustrated booklet, Free. 





When is white lead not white lead? 
When it’s tinted green? 

Wrong! It takes such a tiny portion 
of color to give 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


one of the beautiful tints that it may still 
be considered pure white lead. 
Specify pure white lead, no matter what 
tint you want your paint. 
Write for Paint Tips No. 146 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
sy coer sel Cleveland 
St. Louis 
& Philadelphia) 
‘ational Lead & Oil Ft ” Pittsburgh) 
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Mush, in Armenia, are reenforced by 
seasoned Gallipoli troops. They suffer 
a reverse at the hands of the Russians. 


March 30.—The Russians in the Caucasus 


defeat the Turks in the region of the 
fortress of Kara Malachkan, on the 
direct road to Bagdad. The Turks 
flee south. 


March 31.—The British War Office an- 


nounces a raid by five Zeppelins, during 
which about ninety bombs are dropt 
in localities in the eastern counties 
and along the northeast coast. One 
air-ship, the L-15, mortally hit, falls 
into the Thames estuary, off the 
Kentish coast. The seventeen sur- 
vivors of the crew of forty surrender. 
British casualties are twenty-eight dead 
and forty-four hurt. 

Further reports show a check to the 
Russian pursuit of the Turks in the 
Caucasus. Constantinople claims a 
slight success east of Naxene, on the 
Euphrates, and advance in the Tchoral 
Valley in the Caucasus. 


April 1.—With the breaking-up of the ice 


in the Dvina, it is said, the Russian 
offensive is resumed. Heavy Russian 
artillery-fire is reported south of Dvinsk 
and at Mechkele and north of Vidzy. 
German abandonment of first-line 
trenches at Kolki is claimed. 

Berlin declares that in the Russian offen- 
sive against von Hindenburg on the 
Eastern front, which lasted from 
March 18 to March 30, the “carefully 
caleulated”’ losses to the Russians are 
140,000 out of the 500,000 men en- 
gaged, altho this foree was supported 
by “an unprecedented amount of 
munitions.” 


A vigorous protest is forwarded to Ger- 
many by the Spanish Government over 
the torpedoing of the Sussex, which 
eaused the deaths, it is believed, of 
several Spanish passengers, including 
Sefior Granados, the celebrated com- 
poser, and his wife 

Lublin, Russia, reports that the whole 
of Russian Poland and of Galicia, es- 
pecially those sections where armies 
have passed, are ravaged by spotted 
typhus, smallpox, and cholera. Several 
deaths a day, even in the smallest vil- 
lages, are the rule. Rescue-work is 
inadequate. 


Six vessels are reported sunk within the 


last 24 hours—one British and five 
neutral, the latter including four 
Norwegian steamers and one Swedish. 
Whether mines or torpedoes are respon- 
sible is unknown. 


.—Two more Zeppelin-attacks on 
England bring the total for forty-eight 
hours up to three. The last two bomb 
the southeastern and northeastern coun- 
ties, causing many casualties and at 
least one large fire; location censored. 


Rome asserts that the Austrian Archduke 


Charles Francis Joseph is now in com- 
mand of the forces on the Isonzo front 
and is inaugurating a violent offensive 
comparable to, the German Crown 
Prince’s attack on Verdun. 


April 3.—A fourth successive nightly raid 


of England is devoted, Germany re- 
ports, to the fortifications near Great 
Yarmouth. England asserts that no 
damage is done and no casualties are 
reported. 


Rome rumors the appointment by the 


Kaiser of Duke Luitpold of Bavaria as 
King of Poland. 


April 4.—The British Chancellor of the 


Exchequer, Mr. McKenna, proposes 
new war-taxes yielding $325,000,000. 
He estimates the daily cost of the war 
to England at $25,000,000. Great 
Britain’s national debt at the end of 


April 





the fiscal year (March 31) equaled $10,- 
700,000,000. He estimates the cost 


of the war to England for another year 


to be $9,125,000,000. 

In a speech to the Reichstag, Imperial 
Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg ex- 
plains at length Germany’s stand in 
regard to the United States, the sub- 
marine-warfare, Poland, Belgium, Prus- 
sian militarism, and German war-aims, 

Holland is massing all her available troops 
on the German frontier and has closed 
the border. It is said that she fears a 
German move intended to forestall a 
possible British invasion through Dutch 
territory. 


April 5.—A fifth air-raid on England is 


reported driven off by the antiaircraft- 
defenses. 


MEXICAN-BORDER WAR 


March 28.—Villa and his band raid the 


town of Guerrero and execute the whole 
garrison, General Funston is informed. 
Later information rumors the raiding 
of the headquarters of the Potosi Min- 
ing Company, and the killing of five 
Americans, an Englishman, and a Ger- 
man in the towns of Guerrero and 
Minaca. 


March 29.—Colonel Erwin and a squadron 


of the Seventh Cavalry overtake the 
Villistas at San Geronimo, south of 
Guerrero, dispersing them and killing 
sixty or more. Villa is not in com- 
mand and is said to be fleeing to the 
mountains. 


March 30.—Villa and the scattered por- 


tions of his band are reported between 
General Pershing on the north and 
Colonel Dodd to the south, on the 
Santa Maria River. It is claimed that 
they are cut off from the mountains by 
Colonel Dodd’s forces. 


March 31.—A relentless pursuit of the 


fleeing Villistas is maintained, directed 
by aeroplane-scouts. The Americans 
are operating in six columns, totaling 
2,500 men. Colonel Dodd has personal 
command of a squadron of the Tenth 
Cavalry; Colonel Brown commands 
another. Squadrons of the Seventh 
Cavalry are cqmmanded respectively 
by Colonel Erwin and Major Evans. 
Other commands are Major Tompkins’s 
two troops, one of Tenth and one of 
Thirteenth Cavalry; Major Lindsley’s 
squadron of the Thirteenth; and Major 
Howze’s picked squadron. 
Constitutionalist Minister of War Obre- 
gon hears that Villa has suffered an 
amputation of the leg as the result of 
wounds received in the raid of Guerrero. 


April 1.—General Funston sends some 
2,000 additional troops into Mexico, 
as guards for the steadily lengthening 


line of communications between the 
punitive forces and the border. 


2.—Contradictory reports declare 
Villa to be unhurt and, with three bands 
of Mexicans, outside of the traps set 
for him by Colonel Dodd. General 
Herrera, with 1,500 men, remains pas- 
sive at Leguna. Villa is reported at 
“‘Cusi’’ (Cusiheiriachic), fifty miles 
southeast of Guerrero. 

General Gonzales, in Mexico City, at- 
tacks the merchants for extortionate 
charges, in an endeavor to bolster up 
the currency. Official notification of 
Denmark’s recognition of the Carranza 
Government is received. 


April 3.—A second engagement with the 


Villistas is reported, this time involving 
the squadron of Tenth Cavalry under 
Colonel W. C. Brown, near Aguas 
Calientes. The Mexicans are sent fly- 
ing in disorder, leaving forty dead. 
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Jackson Model “34”—Motor 314 x 5"; 112-inch wheelbase; 
32 x 4" tires—tully equipped, including one-man top, 
electric starting and ~ ope system, Stewart Vacuum 

ptic springs 


Fuel System; full ell 


Va a” 4 
A . 


$985 


front and rear 


Get All the Facts 
About the New Jackson “34” 


Jackson “34” is the culmination 
of all our effort and skill in build- 
ing high quality cars of medium 
price. 


In the past we have been proud of 
Jacksons. Always our effort has been to 
create cars that would satisfy and enthuse 
owners by reason of their reserve* power, 
smoothness in operation, dkdinatal com- 
fort and constant economy. 


For fourteen years we have been build- 
ing cars that are right. And now we offer 
this smooth, silent, easy riding, powerful, 
economical four with its high duty, balanced 
motor as the best four we have ever built. 


This motor is a distinct achievement in 
gas engine building. Let us show you what 
it means to have a motor that always feels, 
no matter what test you put it to,-as if there 
were still more power. tou cannot make a 
yower draft on this motor that it won’t 
ued It is like an inexhaustible bank 
account, 

For it is designed from the standpoint 


of power liberality and fuel economy. It is 
a truly great Four. 


If we can get you to try it—to sample its 
service—to test it in sand or on hill—you 
will realize that we have not half told the 
story of its amazing power and flexibility. 


Jackson “34” is an astonishingly com- 
fortable car. It is the embodiment of ease, 
strength and unity. And it is built, finished 
and equipped the Jackson way — com- 
pletely. 


Get all the facts. See the Jackson dealer 
in your vicinity. Get him to show you this 
car and the two other great Jacksons. 


Model “348”—Light Eight 


112-inch wheelbase. Seats five. Motor, 
eight cylinder high duty type, 2%" bore, 
4%" stroke, 45 H.P. Floating rear axle, 
large brakes, weight 2565 Ibs. Price $1195. 
Extraordinary in power and smoothness. 


Model “68”—7-Passenger Eight 


Full streamline body with curved sides, 
rounded edges and two disappearing seats. 
Motor, bore 342", 4/2" stroke, 70 H.P. Float- 
ing rear axle, 124-inch wheelbase, 34x42 
inch tires. Compare it at all points with 
any Eight at any price. $1685. 


Send for Catalogue giving full details 


JACKSON AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 1318 E. Main St., Jackson, Mich. 
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accomplish things. 


Physical unfitness is a handicap almost fatal to success. 
realize its biggest possibilities in a weak body. 
absence of illness—is the greatest need of every man or woman who wants to 
Your physician may be able to cure you of any ailment, 
but there is a better way of solving the problem. 
protect your health and save doctors’ bills, loss of energy, and loss of time. 
Here are a number of books of education on this all-important subject. 


CHOOSE THE ONES YOU NEED 


HOW TO KEEP WELL 


Educational Books on the Most Vital Subject of To-day 


A strong spirit can not 
Positive health—not merely an 


Don’t get sick. Learn to 





HOW TO LIVE 


A book of guidance in healthful livi ing as applied 
to household an y hygiene. It gives rules for 
right living indoors and out, in waking hours and 
sleeping. It contains advice on housing, clothing, 
breathing, eating, activity and rest, poisons from 
without and auto-poisoning, a new view-point of eu- 
genics—all applied to the every-day life of the aver- 
age family. Prepared, in collaboration with The Life 
Extension Institute, Inc., by IRvING FISHER, Ph.D., 
and Dr. EUGENE LYMAN Fisk. Cloth bound, $1.12 
prepaid. 


IN THE SUNLIGHT OF HEALTH 


The highly. suggestive title of another inspiring 
k by CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON. Application 
of its assuring common sense will blow away the 
storm clouds of physical unfitness. This is a cheery 
message full of suggestion and instruction—a tonic 
to your optimism, a guide to the Happy City of 
Health. This book is an example of the work that 
has made Mr. Patterson so widely popular. The 
thoughts are practical, authoritative, and simply ex- 
pressed. Cloth tound, $1.20 prepaid. 


NERVES IN DISORDER 


By Dr. ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD. A book which 
aims to dispel ignorance regarding all functional 
nervous diseases and to set forth scientific principles 
for successfully treating these troubles, not only by 
physicians but also by the sufferers themselves. 
The author shows how to find out the causes of this 
wear and tear on the nerves and explains the part 
of the physician and patient in «voiding. checking, 
and curing all forms of nervous troubles. Cloth 
bound, $1.62 prepaid. 


NERVES IN ORDER 


A companion book to ‘Nerves in Disorder” by the 
same author. This later work, Dr. Schofield has 
based upon the principle that prevention is a higher 
science than cure. Here he explains for the layman 
how he can insure his health by-natural control of 
his nervous system and proper treatment of his whole 
body. Hygiene of the nerves, heart, lungs, diges- 
tion, muscles, mind, etc., are simply described to 
make possible uninterrupted health. Cloth bound, 
$1.50° prepaid. 


THE HOME LIFE IN ORDER 

In this book, Dr. Alfred T. Schofield discusses 
hygiene of the individual and of the home. He de- 
scribes the general construction and working of the 
whole body in health and disease. The domestic side 
of life is also discussed and all-important rules for a 
healthful home are explained. This book is at once 
authoritative and full of human sympathy. Cloth 
bound, $1.50 prepaid. 


THE HEART 
ani Blood-Vessels: Their Care and Cure and the 
General Management of the Body, by Dr. I. H. 
HtrRscHFELD. This book, while it is particularly a 
guide in the protection and care of the heart and 
the proper manner of living with a weak heart, also 
outlines the correct management of the whole body. 
Food, air, climate, sleep, activity, sexua! life, skin, 
mind, nerves, etc., are all explained in their connec- 
tion with health, and valuable advice for their care 
is given. Cloth bound, $1.37 prepaid. 


THE FORCE OF MIND 


or The Mental Factor in Medicine, by Dr. ALFRED 
T. SCHOFIELD. An able exposition of the action of 
the mind in causing disease and in curing disease. 
It shows how vitally powerful is the mind for phys- 
ical good or evil, giving principles with suggestions 
for their application and describing many actual 
cases which prove the practicability and authority 
of the principles upon which the book is based. 
This is a work for both physician and layman. Cloth 
tound, $2.00 prepaid. 





OUR BRAIN, BODY AND NERVES 


A simple but valuable instructive handbook on 
the functions and care of the most important organs 
and systems of the human body. Dr. ANDREW 
WILsOon, the author, is an authority who writes be- 
cause he has a message valuable to those who want 
to care for their bodies. This is a popular form of 
the work reprinted from a very expensive edition to 
make it available toall. Alttractively bound in cloth 
and stamped in gold, 43 cents prepaid. 


THE WILL TO BE WELL 


An exposition of the relation between health and 
the mind, by CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON. The 
authority of law, claims the author, is resident in 
man’s life. It is the attitude of his will that decides 
his physical, mental, and moral health. Here are 
given the principles of controlling life and maintain- 
ing health in its broadest sense. The wide interest 
aroused by this gripping book has carried it into a 
fifth edition. Cloth bound, $1.20 prepaid. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 


in its highest degree of perfection — the famous 
Swedish system—fully described and applied in 
THE HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL AND OR- 
THOPEDIC GYMNASTICS, by ANDERS WIDE, 
M.D. All the different positions and gymnastic and 
massage movements are described in their relation 
to body development and curing of disease. Many 
cases which have received treatment and after treat- 
ment by this system are described in detail. The 
work is profusely illustrated. This book is used 
by Gymnastic Instructors and Physicians and has 
been adopted as a text-book at most of the colleges 
for Physical Training and Medical Gymnastics in 
England and America. No detail of this very effec- 
tive system is difficult for the operator or unpleasant 
for the patient. This isa complete manual of gym- 
nastics, massage, and orthopedics for the Physical 
Instructor, the Physician in his practise, or the Lay- 
manin his home. Cloth bound, $3.00 prepaid. 


HOME GYMNASTICS 


According to the Ling System. A handbook Breach- 
ing the gospel of exercise as an essential to health. 
It outlines the principles of the Swedish Gy mnastic 
System which is so favorably known both in Europe 
and America and describes, with illustrations, many 
simple, effective exercises, all of which may be prac- 
tised in the home by men and women who are un- 
willing to grow “‘stale.’"” Written by Dr. ANDERS 
WieE, Director of the Gymnastic Orthopedic Insti- 
tute, Stockholm. Cloth Lound, 54 cents prepaid. 


NERVOUS BREAKDOWNS 


and How to Avoid Them, by CHaRLEs D. Mus- 
GROVE, M.D. Nearly 200 pages of non-technical, 
medical common sense, dealing with all view-points 
of the nervous system, its possibilities, its liability 
to exhaustion, and the method of its conservation. 
It explains the causes of nervous breakdowns, the 
danger-signals, and the methods of checking and 
curing the trouble There is also much valuable ad- 
vice given regarding diet, bathing, rest, sleep, exer- 
cise, and other factors in maintaining health. Cloth 
bound, $1.12 prepaid. 


CASSELL’S 
HEALTH HANDBOOKS 


Here’s a great little library for health enthusiasts. 
Five specialized guides in the maintaining of physi 
cal well-being, each containing an introduction by 
a recognized medical authority. Practical, helpful, 
instructive thoughts that will arouse the reader to 
an appreciation of his precious health and educate 
him toits protection. Health for the Young; Health 
and Right Breathing; Health Culture for Busy Men; 
Health Habits and How to Train Them; Healthy 
Brain and Healthy Body. Books with an appeal. 
Each 58 cents prepaid. 








KNOWLEDGE IS THE ROOT OF HEALTH 


It is a simple enough matter to take care of your body if you know how. 
Realize the importance of your health and you will never take chances with it. 


These books are all sold under our absolute guarantee of satisfaction or money refunded. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 612, Fourth Avenue, New York 











Colonel Cano, contrary to rumor, re- 
mains faithful to the Carranza cause 
and reports a victory over Villistas in 
the mountains opposite San Geronimo. 
Villa is said to be at Sateva, south of 
Chihuahua City. Three Carranza forces 
start in pursuit of him. 

April 5.—Villa is reported heading at full 
speed toward Torreon and outdistanc- 
ing Colonel Dodd’s pursuit. General 
Guiterrez declares that he can head 
him off with Carranza troops. 


DOMESTIC 
| 
| 


WASHINGTON 





Mareh 30.—Four Sturtevant and four 
Curtiss aeroplanes are ordered for 
Mexican service. More charges are 
made that Villa is instigated by citizens 
of this country. 

The Burnett Immigration Bill, incorpo- 
rating the literaey-test clause, passes 
the House by a large majority. 

April 2.—Secretary -of-War Baker urges 
Congress to add ten regiments ‘to -the 
cavalry arm of the service. 


April 3.—The reply of the Allies to our 
protests against mail-seizures is  re- 
ceived. It justifies seizures, on the 
ground that Germany has been al- 
lowed to misuse the privileges of the 
mails. 

April 4.—Seeretary Lansing receives an 
explanation from Great Britain of her 
seizure of thirty-eight Germans, Aus- 
trians, and Turks, taken from. the 
American steamship China near. Shang- 
hai, on February 10. Great . Britain 
claims her right to seize subjects re- 
turning to take part in the war. 


GENERAL 


March 30.—Representatives of the 400,000 
employees of 452 railroads of the United 
States present demands for an eight- 
hour day and time and a half for over- 
time, and are met by the proposal for a 
conference committee at Chicago com- 
posed of delegates of the four great rail- 
road brotherhoods and representatives 
of the railroads. 

Capt. Hans Tauscher, husband of the 
opera star, Mme. Johanna Gadski, and 
American agent for the Krupps and 
several other big munition-manufac- 
turers of Germany and Austria-Hungary, 
is arrested in New York City, charged 
with having set on foot a military enter- 
prise to blow up the Welland Canal. 

A young German named Ernest Schiller 
is arrested for piracy and detained in 
Lewes, Delaware. He is charged with 

seizing single-handed the British steam- 

ship Matoppa just outside the Sandy 

Hook lightship. 


March 31.—Officers of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce an- 
nounce the formation of a corporation 
with a capitalization of from $5,000,000 
to $10,000,000, to engage in the manu- 
facture of gasoline and other petroleum- 
products. 


| April 1.—In a 300-mile flight with a 
passenger in a Curtiss plane from New- 
port News to Washington and return, 
in four and a half hours, Steve Mac- 
Gordon secures the flight-with-passen- 
ger cross-country record. 

Several hundred farmers about Chicago 
go on strike, refusing to deliver milk to 
the dealers unless a desired increase in 
price is realized, and attacking those who 
attempt to market their supplies. 








Always Polite.—‘‘ What did the lady 
say when you told her I was out? ” 

‘“She smiled and said, ‘ Friday’s not 
always an unlucky day.’ ”’—Tit-Bits. 
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Over $500,000,000 worth of automobiles 
and motor trucks were sold during 1915 
in America alone. This record, amazing as 
it is for an industry scarcely more than a 
decade old, will be far surpassed in 1916. 
Such consistent sales-progress is the best 
assurance of future sales-development. 
Such growth is the surest token of stability. 


[ontinental Motors 





In the unparalleled success of the auto- 
mobile industry, one of the greatest con- 
tributing factors has been the perfection 
and standardization of certain important 
units of the car itself. The Continental 
Motor, for instance, has come to be recog- 
nized as standard: one or more models are 
used today by 147 manufacturers of 
pleasure and commercial cars. Its con- 
tribution to the sales-progress of these 
companies can hardly be over-estimated. 





CONTINENTAL MOTORS COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICH. 


FACTORIES: DETROIT—MUSKEGON 


Largest exclusive motor manufacturers in the |world 
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—is the “Coat of Arms” of America’s 
Money Kings. 

If you are ambitious, write today for 

= new booklet * “Buying Bonds on Par- 
Payments.” 

We offer you a new plan of saving 
equally Pog whether your payments 
may be $10, $100, or $1,000 each. 

This plan bi the ad of 
the savings bank, insurance reserve, and 
careful investing, leaving your savings 
subject to your call. 

It is the most liberal saving plan we 
know of. 


Ask our nearest office for Book L4. 








New Yok Municipal st. Louis 
14 WallStret Bonds 408 Olive <9 


Cincinnai 
102 Union Tras vated 








Chicago 
111 W. Monroe St. 
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Safe Municipal Bonds 
We specialize in high-grade municipal bonds 
yielding 5% to 6% and whose security is unques- 
Inevery Case they are prior liens secur 

by the full taxing power of the communities. 
Issued in Coupon Form. Free from Federal In- 

come Tax. Write for latest list. 


CONTINENTAL TRUST COMPANY 
246 Fourth Ave. Dept.7 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
We pay 2% on checking accounts and 47, on sav- 
ings accounts and coupon certificates of deposit. 








o % This Week = pepe is favited to thes 07 jst m Ist mtge. 


Am’t Valuation Time Fire Ins’ce 


$800 $2,182 3 yrs. $1,200 
“Mill 275 600 3 3 yrs. (Lot) 
‘ i Subject to prior te, promptly; givertiond 
Service mtges. F Seuaiy cdl tetas a pach us. 


nes Service” includes: Collection interest; 
Payment taxes; renewal fire insurance policies: 
recommendation by conservative National bank; 
all loans 8% net to lender, 


G. L. Miller & Co., Miami Bank & Trust Co. Bldg., Miami, Fla. 





We also allow 5 p2 cent on time certificates. If it appeals 

to you to have such a firm invest your money, write for our 
interesting and valuable information. 

& TRUST COMPANY, 

Marietta 


|, Ga. 











INCREASE Your INCOME 


Others buy them. Safe, 
and more interest than the 
3% or 4% savings banks 
pay Better get posted. 










Oklahoma City. v. 





For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thor mre — ch 
personal investigation, Please ask for Lown Li 

77. $25Certificatesof Deposit alsotor saving rang 
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First Mortgages on Oregon 


Washington & conservatively worth three 
times the amount loaned will net you 6%. Write for list. 


Devereaux Mortgage Co. “RAEN 





Connactinesof Englah 5 pooch 


By James C. Fernald, L.H.D, A handy manual on the cor- 
positions, Conjunctions, Relative on 
and Adverbs. "Tavalusble to writers kers and stu- 
dents. 12mo, Cloth, 320 pp. $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.62. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-860 Fourth Ave., NEW YORE 
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MAIN CURRENTS IN OUR FOREIGN 
TRADE 


RADSTREET’S noted recently that 
a process of evolution had been 
going on in this country’s foreign trade 
by which exports of crude products, such 
as grain and cotton, have decreased, while 
exports of manufactured articles, and 
notably of war-materials, have increased. 
Coincident with these movements was a 
decline in imports of manufactures, while 
imports of crude material, to be used here 
for manufacturing-purposes, gained. Ex- 
amples of the movement are found in 
returns recently published of exports and 
imports for seven months ending in 
January, 1916. Following is a table which 
shows the exports in leading products 
in 1915 and 1916. 

—Seven Mos. Ended January— 

Exports I 916 ae 












Agricultural implements $7,851 
Horses and mules. . 65, coy DD 
Breadstuffs.... . 237,615,000 
NESS .. 12,332,00C 10,104,000 
eee . 191, 399, 000 125,094,000 
Wheat-flour...... ; 48,080,000 48,778,000 
Aeroplanes. . . be Baa 320,000 4,654,000 
Automobiles. . a , 16,797,000 54,030,000 
Railway-cars............. 2,391,000 14,312,000 
Chemicals, drugs, and dyes. 18,631,000 58,003,000 
RRR re eee 32,813,000 39,351,000 
Copper and manufactures....... 50,606,000 $1,780,000 
Cotton, unmanufactured...... . 176,652,000 191,588,000 
Cotton-manufactures........... 33,285,000 59,024,000 
Rubber and manufactures. ..... . 7,739,000 19,015,000 
Tron- and steel-manufactures .... 104,835,000 300,977,000 
Firearms . seepwueee 5,863,000 Q 

SR ISS ee voce caedwee dies 2,095,000 
Mare tote donk arn. 5,826,000 

EL, vvicccesdecteews 9,258,000 

Boots and shoes............ 10,087,000 

Leather and manufactures. ...... 53,086,000 

Meat- and dairy-products. ... 90,888,000 

Mineral oils.............. .. 75,719,000 

Vegetable oils................. 10,534,000 14,609,000 
Wood and manufactures. ... .. . 29,153,000 36,111,000 
Wool-manufactures............ 13,001,000 29,066,000 
| pa eae Rp en Ra ee 10,573,000 25,579,000 


The chief gain here shown was in iron 
and steel; in fact, trade in them was nearly 
three times as large as in the previous 
year. Meanwhile, the largest decrease 
shown was in breadstuffs. Other points 
are that, after iron and steel, the greatest 
gains were made by explosives, automobiles, 
aeroplanes, and boots and shoes. The 
following table shows the leading imports 
for the seven months of these two years: 


—Se yy? - Ended January— 
1916 





Imports 
Rais 5. iid An awagmeaeid ey ‘S15, 000 $15, 705, 000 
CR avis ce cacveenenees 14,286, 12,380,000 
EI, re 12,698,000 15,145,000 
Chemicals, drugs, and dyes. . . 45,114,000 51,335,000 
Cocoa, crude 8,891,000 18,940,090 
Coffee. 57,287,000 64,945,000 
Copper, manufacture ed. 10,656,000 24,390,000 
CN pica vsvesee 10,837,000 15,802,009 
Cotton, Smataind. 29,333,000 24,357,000 
Fertilizers io ar 9,651,000 4,030,000 
Fibers, unmanufactured. .. . . .. 21,889,000 30,908,099 
Fibers, manufactured......... 37,870,000 34,601,009 
Furs and manufactures. .. 1,929,000 1,890,000 
| PR 98 6,232,000 
Hides and sk: 79,926,000 
India-rubber 73,802,009 
Tron- and steel-manufactures. 14,279,000 11,581,000 
Leather and manufactures. . . . 13,960,000 9,890,000 
Meat- and dairy-products. ...... 30,305,000 14,499,000 
Oils, mineral. “ 5,832,000 7,045,000 
oe ‘‘pneen pea ee 20° 973,000 21,797,000 
orb aig ey ks v.40 4d sxe woe Walny 1 5,907, 14,468,000 
Precious stones 7,242,000 20,478,000 
Reeth atdh ccc vidisve oon toh se waa a 12,607,000 18,040,000 
Silk, ‘ae nace 49,798,000 65,184,000 
Silk, manufactured . ... 15,219,000 16,032,000 
Spirits, wines, etc............. 8,419,000 7,387, 
Sugar. . ..... 68,733,000 79,434,000 
Tobacco, ‘unmanufactured....... 17,050,000 10,754, 
, | Ra Serre 6,378,000 2,622,000 
Wood and manufactures. ...... 39,076,000 37,850, 
Wool, unmanufactured. . .... 19,011,000 692, 
Wool, manufactured. ........ . 22,115,000 8,839,000 


Tt will be noted that decreases in imports 
included animals, art-works, manufactures 








of cotton, wool, and other fibers except silk, 
fertilizers, furs, iron and steel, leather, 
meats, paper, spirits, and wines, tobacco, 
toys, and wood and its manufactures. A 
remarkable difference was found in the 
movement of raw and manufactured wool, 
the former’s imports more than trebling, 
Rubber - imports more than doubled. 
Imports of other crude materials, such as 
cocoa, coffee, copper, cotton, fibers, hides 
and skins, and raw silk, gained heavily. 


ST. PAUL’S ELECTRIFICATION-SYSTEM 


Railroad men have been watching with 
particular interest the — that would 
be achieved by the St. Paul road under its 
system of electrification in the Rocky 
Mountain district. A crowning test for the 
system was afforded by severe winter 
weather, when there were times in which 
every steam-locomotive in the district 
was put out of business by low tempera- 
ture, while the electric locomotives con- 
tinued undisturbed at their work. The 
system is said already to have exceeded 
expectations in economies and _ other 
benefits. Following are points in a con- 
versation which The Wall Street Journal 
had with Mr. C. A. Goodnow, assistant to 
the president of the road: 


“There were three east-bound freight- 
trains which came down from Harlow- 
ton when the thermometer was forty 
below zero. The first train stopt three 
miles east of Three Forks and froze to the 
track, stopping a second and a third in 
turn, which also frozé. As this is single 
track and there were three passenger- 
trains due, the division superintendent was 
at his wit’s end to get these trains off the 
main line and clear it for the passenger- 
trains. The electric locomotive, however, 
got under way in three minutes, and, 
coupling up the three freight-trains, 75 
ears, and three steam-locomotives, pulled 
them into Three Forks. 

“Electrification: has in every way ex- 
eeeded our expectations. This is so, not 
only as respects tonnage handled and the 
mileage made, but also the regularity of 
operation. We have not attained maxi- 
mum efficiency, because the side- tracks 
on the mountain divisions are not long 
enough to take care of the maximum trains; 
but these are being extended as rapidly 
as the frost comes out of the ground, - 
we shall be hauling maximum loads by 
July 1. This maximum load will be 3,000 
tons over the mountains, 3,450 tons be- 
tween Deer Lodge and the mountains, and 
4,500 tons between Bitter Root Moun- 
tains and Deer Lodge, all with one engine, 
except over short stretches where, for 
brief intervals, a helper is used. 

“The mileage of these electric trains for 
twenty-four hours is about 200 as against 
114 by steam-locomotives. With only one- 
fourth of the electrification in operation, a 
distance of 115 miles, we have alread 
released twenty-four steam-engines, Mal- 
lets and other heavy typ s, and are doing 
the work faster and cheaper with nine 
electric engines. 


Mr. Goodnow said it looked as if the 
electric motors would cost in their use 
10 to 12 cents less for current to handle 
1,000 tons one mile than steam-locomo- 
tives cost for coal. He added: 


““We are operating only one-half of 
the regular electric division. Roughly, I 
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should say the saving would be about 
$175,000 a year on this unit of 114 miles, 
and on the entire 440 miles at least four 
times as much. By the use of the re- 
generative braking, which automatically 
sends back current on the down grade, we 
are saving $7.50 per train on the east 
slope of the Rocky Mountain line. It is 

ssible to dispense with the use ofthe air- 

rake ‘entirely, thus avoiding heating and 

possible broken wheels and the tremendous 
wear of brake-shoes, with a stopping of 
freight-trains to cool wheels every ten or 
twelve miles. The steel transcontinental 
passenger-trains are run down mountain- 
grades at uniform speed, and the pas- 
senger does not feel the constant applica- 
tion of the air-brake, necessary under 
steam; while maximum safety at any 
speed is also assured. 

“‘We find in practise that an electric 
locomotive takes the place of four steam- 
engines, and, I think, will supplant at 
full efficiency much more steam-locomotive 
power than that. The electric engine, 
moreover, costs about $100,000 as com- 
pared to the $115,000 to $120,000 for four 
steam-locomotives. Moreover, it handles 
its full tonnage at fifteen to sixteen miles 
an hour, as against eight to nine miles, with 
naturally a great deal less labor required. 
So far as can now be estimated the repairs 
will cost about half those on steam- 
locomotives.” 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH BONDS 


Recent weeks saw a rise in the quoted 
prices of the new Anglo-French bonds, 
sold in this country, to a level the highest 
reached in many weeks. Some observers 
thought the rise was due to rumors of 
impending peace, while others held -fhat 
Russian military movefhents in the East 
and the halt in the German attack on 
Verdun were the real causes. The state- 
ment of the French Minister of Finance, 
Mr. Ribot, that the end of the war 
“was in sight” had its influence also. 
Discussing the subject of these bonds, a 
writer in The Wall Street Journal says: 


“Tt is probable that the most potent 
reason for the advance of about two points 
from the low level of 931% has been the 
buying by industrial companies that have 
large amounts of cash on hand, like the 
Steel Corporation, with over $100,000,000 
at the end of the year; and Bethlehem 
Steel, which had over $15,000,000. At 
recent prices these bonds have been on a 
yield-basis of 614 per cent., and it has, 
therefore, been more profitable to buy 
them than to retire these companies’ own 
bonds. The buying of them, moreover, 
may be connected indirectly with the plac- 
ing of new war-orders. It improves con- 
ditions, for instance, for the placing of a 
new French loan of large proportions in 
this market. 

“This kind of buying, however, is not 
investment-absorption of the securities. 
With the break to 931%, after announce- 
ment in mind that the du Pont Powder 
Company was going to distribute nearly 
$12,000,000 of the bonds to stockholders as a 
dividend on March 15, additional corporate 
buying might cause investors, who are 
thinking of buying the bonds, to wait for 
another such development. The fact 
should not be lost sight of, however, that 
the present price of the bonds, at 95%, 
on higher than a 6 per cent. basis, dis- 
counts to a large extent the possibility of 
any such development. The investor who 
buys the bonds gets the advantage of the 
technical market situation caused by the 
fact that the $500,000,000 was not all taken 
from the underwriters, and that large 
blocks are held by some corporations. 
This in no wise affects the high security 
of the issue, but it does give the investor 
a good yield. 
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@ No forms, centering or special equipment is needed, 
but only the use of Hy-Rib, to which the plaster or 
concrete is applied. Kahn Pressed Steel construction is 
giving complete satisfaction in stores, schools, apart- 
ment houses, office buildings, residences, etc. It increases 
sales and rental values and lowers maintenance costs. 


IMPORTANT.— Before building, learn about this 
splendid type of modern construction. Let us send you 
special Catalog B 36. Write today. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. 











satisfied with wood joists and studs inside? 


@ The approved modern method eliminates fire 
danger, vermin, decay, and the troublesome __ 
cracking of plaster. Kahn Pressed Steel Joists @& 
and Studs make floors and partitions that are 
easy to build, low in cost, and !ast forever. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Representatives in Principal Cities 








Hillam 
EASES 
of Wood Joists and Studs 
Use Kahn Pressed Steel 


F YOU build outside walls of permanent, fire-proof construction, why be 


































Enjoy Your Electric More 


Get more speed from your car—Drive it further without recharging— 
Have it ready the minute you want it—Always start with a full battery. 
You can enjoy your electric more and maintain it at lower cost by charging 


your batteries with the 


Lincoln Electric Charger 


The batteries are charged with a steadily decreasing 
current which does not cause gassing or heating. The 
strength of the batteries is preserved and their service 
life increased. 


The charger can be installed in your garage in twenty 
minutes. Any member of the family can operate it— 
just put the charging plug in place and throw on switch. 
It cannot harm car or batteries no matter how long it 
is left on charge. 









Write for Booklet 


m The Lincoln Electric Co. 
3804 Kelley Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Branches in Principal Cities 


























































Is 
That? 


T IS inter- 
esting to 
ik through 

the woods 
and mighty 
exercise. 
But it is much more interesting if you meet friends all 
along the road. Not human friends,—but birds and 
wild flowers, trees and butterflies. 
The sunniest day seems sunnier still if you recognize 
virgin’s when you meet it, if you feel that Boun- 
cing Bet is an old friend and not just a pretty little pink 
yer. Blue-eyed grass smiles at you when you know 
what it is and where to look for it, and so do the birds 
and the butterflies and the trees. 
All need is to have a little set of new books that I 
have just issued. They are beautiful books, limp leather, 
with gold lettering, and the most fascinating form you 
ever saw. They are not especially small, but they are so 
ped that they slip _right into your pocket. This is the 


POCKET 
NATURE LIBRARY 


4Volumes 700 Color Plates 
1. Trees 2. Butterflies 3. Flowers 4. Birds 


By Chester A. Reed, author of North American Birds’ 
Eggs. and, with Frank M. Chapman, of Color Key to 
North American Birds, Curator in Ornithology, Worces- 
ter Natural History Society; es) Ellen R 
ity on natural history, and W. T. Holland, author of 
many books on nature. 
The plates are in full color — brilliant birds and 
flowers, butterflies, all colors; even the trees in color. 
On your next walk slip one of these books into your 
pocket and then, when something good catches your eye, 
Open to the page that shows the picture of the thing you 
see, and you have made a new friend on that road. 
bee ith each illustration there is a story of that particular 
or flower or tree or butterfly, very simply and 
» told, so that each volume is really an exhaustive 
treatise on the subject. They are the 
only nature guides published in pocket 
size which contain colored illustra- 
tions on each subject. 
These books are not 5 ay | po 
grown-folks. They 
children too. There isn’ "t ' 
better way for your children 
to learn about the fields and 
the woods, than through this 
set of books. 
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“The. conversion-privilege attaching to 
these Anglo-French bonds has recently been 
generally lost sight of, but it is consid- 
ered one of the most favorable features 
of the issue from the investment -stand- 
point. The holder has the right at any 
time up to the maturity of the five-year 
bonds, by signifying his intention by 
April 15, 1920, of converting into 414 per 
cent. joint bonds of the British and French 
Governments, redeemable after October 
15, 1930, and due in 1940. 

“This conversion-privilege, running for 
five years,.may well have some value, as 
the war, or at least some of its effects on 
interest-rates, is likely to be over within 
that time. On _ the basis of the average 
peace-price of French rentes, these 41% 
per cent. bonds, five years hene xe, could be 
expected to sell over 110. On the basis of 
Great Britain’s credit, they might sell even 
higher.” 


THE ERIE’S PROBLEM THAT HOLDS 
BACK DIVIDENDS 


The Erie Railroad published at the end 
of March its full annual-report, which 
showed that in the calendar year 1915 
4 per cent. was earned on both classes of 
preferred stock, and 4.3 per cent. on the 
common stock. Nothing has been paid 
to holders of any Erie stock since April, 
1907, when payments on the preferred 
shares ceased. In the history of the road 
the common has never had a dividend. 
The fine showing for 1915 revived rumors, 
which have cropped out from time to time 
in recent years, that the Erie would now 
pay something to its stockholders. But 
a writer in the New York Evening Post 
shows why it is unlikely that the Erie 
will resume dividends until after a few 
more years have passed. He believes that, 
by waiting, stockholders will then be in a 
position where dividends can and will be 
paid, and that they will thereafter be 
maintained. He says: 


‘‘Between 1901 and the end of 1915, 
Erie spent over $100,000,000 for improve- 
ments to road-bed and equipment, charg- 
ing more than $30,000,000 of that amount 
to current earnings. As a result, gross 
earnings for 1915 established a new high 
record at $66,436,000, comparing with 
$51,830,000 four years ago, $43,321,000 for 
1905, and $39,102,000 for 1901. Last year 
after all ov erhead charges were paid, in- 
eluding interest on bonds and notes, the 
surplus for dividends amounted to $8,236,- 
000, compared with $1,422,000 for 1914. 
In brief, last year’s final surplus compares 
with less than 4 per cent. for the first pre- 
ferred stock in 1914. 

“‘Erie now has as much business as it 
ean handle, whereas the first half of 1915 
was a lean period for all of the railroads. 
But despite the progress made last year, 
and the favorable outlook for the future, 
it is not likely that any dividends will be 
paid for some time to come. Beyond 
question, Erie has turned the corner; but 
that is all the more reason why the manage- 
ment is likely ‘to go slow’ in the matter of 
paying dividends. Erie now has a chance 
to take its place with the Baltimore & Ohio, 
New York Central, Pennsylvania, and 
other dividend-paying trunk-lines. But if 
that chance is to be improved, there is a 
big job ahead. 

“Considering the tools at hand, F. D. 
Underwood, president of the company, 
has reason to be proud of the work ac- 
complished during the last fifteen years 
in knocking the property into shape 
physically. That work makes possible the 
job ahead, which is to finance maturing 
obligations. During the next seven years 
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Would YOU Believe 


that there has been discovered a way 
to record for the, pianopla any 
great musical work so faithfully, so 

sensitiv ely that you recognize the } sf 
terpretation, the singing tone, the 
technique of ‘thev ery artist who plays it? 
This is the unique achievement of 


YTHMODI}f 
RECORD MUSIC ROLLS 


Just as you recognize Caruso’s voice 
on the phonograph, so you can reco; 
nize Bauer, Godowsky, Grieg, Brock- 
way—all the celebrated pianists who 
have recorded their art for you on the 
RYTHMODIK. 


Hear RYTHMODIKS at your music 


dealer’s. It is all that is needed tu 


prove them better than you ever 
dreamed a music roll could 


Write us for catalogue B. 


AMERICAN PIANO COMPANY 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 








The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Advises parents about schools) WM.O. PRATT, Mgr. 





Writers are born—then made. 


THE EDITOR MAGAZINE speeds the making. 
22nd year. Fortnightly. $2.00 a year, 10 cents a copy 
THE EDITOR MAGAZINE, BoxL, Ridgewood, New Jersey 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 
250-page catalogue free. Please address 
THE som CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein pt. 71, Springfield, Mass. 


THE ESSENTIALS A splendid little book 
Alfred Ayres on the practical saiiaen a cflective public 


speaking and reading. 12mo, Cloth, deckle edges, frontis- 
piece. 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 
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Erie has the following bonds and notes 
falling due: 


Interest- When When 

Amount Rate Due 
$10,000,000 5 1915 April 1, 1916 
2,380,000 7 1876 June 1, 1916 
| 13,500,000 543 1914 April 1, 1917 
1,000,000 5 1895 July 1, 1918 
1,500,000 5 1877 July 1, 1918 
2,149,000 5 1849 Sept. 1, 1919 
2,800,000 5 1889 April 1, 1919 
2,926,000 5 1857 Oct. 1, 1920 
16,891,000 7 1870 Sept. 1, 1920 
3,699,000 7 1878 cet 1, 1920 
1,100,000 6 1882 1, 1922 
4,617,000 412 1853 Mach 1° 1923 


“By the recent sale of $19,627,000 con- 
vertible bonds, arrangements have already 
been made to pay off the $10,000,000 
notes due to-day, and the $13,500,000 due 
in 1917. As for the future, George F. 
Baker, Gates W. McGarrah, Albert H. 
Wiggin, L. F. Loree, and other able direc- 
tors are working on a $500,000,000 refund- 
ing and improvement mortgage, such as the 
Great Northern, New York Central, and 
Pennsylvania have recently created, that 
will enable the company for the first time 
since it was chartered, April 24, 1832, to 
make fast all of its loose financial ends. 


‘*All of the men named know that the ! 


way to make the new bonds marketable, 
so that the foregoing indebtedness can be 
refunded, is to ‘plow in’ every dollar 
earned over and above fixt charges for the 
next three or five years to come. Then 
dividends can be paid and maintained.” 


GOLD-PRODUCTION IN THIS COUNTRY 


In the year 1880 the gold-production of 
this country was $36,000,000; in 1914 it 
was $94,500,000. Inasmuch as the world’s 
total output of gold is now approximately 
$460,000,000, the output of this country 
in 1914 therefore represents 20 per cent. of 
the total. Our output, moreover, is ex- 
ceeded by the output of only one other 
eountry—South America—which produces 
nearly half the world’s total—that is, 
$212,000,000. Outside of Russia every 
country in Europe is dependent absolutely 
on the rest of the world for its gold-supply. 
In this country twenty States reported 
outputs of gold in 1914, the largest being 
California, Colorado, Alaska, Nevada, and 
South Dakota. Several causes have con- 
tributed to the increase in the gold-output 
in late years; chief among them what is 
known as the cyanid-process, which has su- 
perseded the chlorination-process. A writer 
in Moody's Magazine says: 


“In the metallurgy of gold the chlorina- 
tion-process has been almost entirely 
superseded by the eyanid - process. In 
the latter part of the year the supply of 
potassium ecyanid ran short owing to the 
interruption of imports from Europe, but 
the shortage was apparently met by the 
substitution of sodium cyanid. The ore- 
treatment plants of Colorado, New Mexico, 
and South Dakota used approximately 
840,000 pounds of sodium cyanid and 
775,000 pounds of potassium eyanid in 
1913, and 1,600,000 pounds of sodium 
ey anid and only 125,000 pounds of potas- 
sium eyanid in 1914. 

“The average gold-recovery from 11,- 
000,000 tons of siliceous ores in 1914 was 
$5.53 per ton. The average gold per ton 
from the Alaskan deep mines was $2.78; 
from California, $5.46; and from South 
Dakota, $3.63. Even with these low re- 
coveries of gold per ton of ore, the dividend- 
yield has been large. 

““Dredges for mining gold-placers are 
largely an American innovation and have 
been developed by years of experience. 
They were introduced about 1896, and 
since then have recovered about $100,000,- 
000 in gold by reworking gravels, or work- 
ing gravels that were too low in gold to 
be profitably mined by any other method. 
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errr | CONVERSATION 


A coliection of incidents, | 
quotations, and stories for illustrating and enlivening | 
sermons and addresses. Nearly 500 pages. Cloth $2.00, 
New York, N. Y. 


for Sermons and Aduresses. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354-60 Fourth Ave., 


WHAT TO 


| Many felicitous quotations. 


SAY 


AND HOW TO SAY IT 
by Mary Greer Conklin. An interesting, shrewdly written 
| book on the true art of conve peatton and its attainment. 
Cloth, 75c¢ net; by mail 83c. 
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U, S. Government chose this 
section for treating tuberculosis! 


Some sections have the advantage of dryness, 
others that of right altitude, still others that 
of mild year-round climate, but Silver City, 
New Mexico, has the combination of ail these 
advantages, plus other advantages for the 
treatment of tuberculosis. 

It was Silver City’s combination of ideal altitude, mild, 
dry, equable climate, almost perpetual sunshine, he< 
ing mountain air and protection from winds that in- 
duced the U. S. Government to locate its new $1,500,000 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium in this section. 

Silver City altitude is 6000 feet—“The best altitude for 
the tuberculous,” as Prof. Penrose, M.D., of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, says, Silver City's climate is so 
dry and mild you can sit outdoors, with few wraps, any 
winter day; and so cool, in summer nights, you want 
cover. High mountains shut off wind and sand storms. 
Over 300 days of sunshine a year, Every expert on 
tuberculosis, both U. S. Government and civil, who has 
inv estigated Silver City’s advantages, pronounce them 

“the most perfect in the world for the treatment of 
tuberculosis.” 

Located a long way from the Mexican border. 
Silver City is nearly a hundred miles from the border— 
out of all possible reach of Mexicans. Itssurroundings 
are beautiful and it’s a modern city of 4000 with exc ellent 
schools, pure water, etc. Fine sanatoria and other ac- 
commodations for health seekers. Write for further 
information—address 


CARL HINTON, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
102 Texas Street Silver City, New Mexico 
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HE ideal of refrigeration requires 
100% perfection in these four points : 


= 
= 
= 
(1) Cleanliness. = 
DA oqantfically correct circulation of = 
(3) Pe nll low temperature. 2 
(4) Ice conservation. = 
Some refrigerators have a high percentage 2 
in one of these features, some in another— 2 
= 

= 

= 

= 


some in two or three. But the high average 
in all four points goes to the 


“MONROE” | 
* Refrigerator 





= 
Cleanliness is assured by its food com- 2 
partments of solid porcelain ware—over — 
an inch thick—with all corners rounded. No = 

© metal to corrode—no enamel to chip—not — 
a single crack, crevice or corner to harbor > 
dirt or germs. As easy to clean and keep — 
clean as a china di = 


Special construction features based on 
scientific principles provide for a strong and 
free circulation of cold, dry air. 


Low temperature is assured by heavy 
and efficient insulation and ‘“‘cold-tight” 
construction thypughout, also by tightfitting 
doors that lockautomatically when shut. 
No leakage of cold air here to offset other 
economical features. This all contributes to 

E ice ption,which means 

— small ice cost. 

E The ““MONROE” is built like fine furniture. 

= The price is not the lowest. But the low ice 

= consumption and lifetime service it gives make 
it one of the most economical. 

The “MONROE” is not sold in stores—but 
shipped direct from our factory—freight pre- 
paid—on 30 days’ approval—with a guaranty 
of full satisfaction or money refunded. 


Write for Our Complimentary Book 
on refrigeration. It tells many important “‘hot 
weather’ food facts and how you can havea 

“MONROE” in your home on approval for 
30 days where you can judge for yourself if it is 
not the only refrigerator that will fully meas- 
ure up to your requirements. here is no obli- = 
ge Your name and address will bring the = 

ik promptly. 


- MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO. = 
= 125 Benson Street 
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Samuel Coleridge Taylor 


By W. C. Berwick Sayers. Withan MUSICIAN 
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and unusual interest. 

Many photos, over 300 pages, $2.25 net; by mail $2.37. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 
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The production by gold-dredges in 1904 
was $2,600,000, but in 1914 had risen to 
more than $12,500,000. The gold-dredging 
industry is being ‘rapidly extended to the 
immense areas of low-grade sands and 
gravels in Alaska. The largest productive 
gold-dredging companies are in California, 
Alaska, Montana, Colorado, Idaho, Ore- 
gon, and Nevada. 

“It is not possible to give an accurate 
estimate of the total reserves of gold ore in 
the United States, but it is safe to assume 
that they are sufficient for a long period 
of years. For example, at one of the large 
mines in southern Alaska there has just 
been completed a mill having a daily 
capacity of 6,000 tons of ore, and it is 
estimated that the ore-reserves are be- 
tween. 75,000,000 and 100,000,000 tons. 

“‘Improved processes for the extraction 
of gold make possible the working of great 
low-grade deposits, and thus enlarge the 
visible supply of ore. Any invention that 
tends to lessen the cost of production will 
increase the amount of ore from which 
gold may be extracted. Equal advances 
are being made in the mining and treat- 
ment of low-grade placer-gravels by the 
introduction of larger and more efficient 
dredges that recover practically all of the 
gold 1 in the gravel, 

‘In treating gold ores by amalgamation 
followed by cyanidation about 90 per cent. 
of the gold-content is recovered. At some 
of the latest improved plants the loss does 
not exceed 5 per cent. The bulk of the 
domestic gold-output is from siliceous ores 
(known as gold-quartz) and from placers, 
over 91 per cent. of the total production 
being from these two sources. The total 
amount of gold derived from the copper-, 
lead-, and zine-mines of the United States 
is therefore relatively small, notwithstand- 
ing their recent enormous development 
and tonnage. While this latter source of 
gold is not large, yet it is constant and can 
be depended upon, and it is barely possi- 
ble that with more efficient metallurgical 
methods the amount of gold recovered as 
a by-product from such ores may be 
slightly increased. 

As in years past, the supply of gold 
will continue to come from California, 
Alaska, Colorado, South Dakota, Nevada, 
and Montana. Many of the low-grade 
siliceous ores that are being profitably 
worked contain less than $3 per ton, and 
many more containing even less gold will 
constitute our main source of supply. The 
Alaska placers are an important source of 
gold for the United States, and the Govern- 
ment railroad from the coast to the interior 
should so cheapen costs that many placers 
from which the cream of the gold has been 
taken can be reworked and many placers 
that could not be profitably worked before 
will now contribute to the output.” 


ASPECTS OF THE RAILROAD BUSINESS 


In the annual report of Mr. Loree as 
president of the Delaware & Hudson 
Company, interesting points were brought 
out as to conditions in the railroad business, 
mainly those which concern his own road, 
but to some extent conditions that pre- 
vail in all prominent and_ successful 
systems. Mr. Loree deplored the condi- 
tions under which railroads now find it 
necessary to finance themselves. Condi- 
tions seem to favor the industrials, he said, 
to the detriment of railroads, so that the 
trend of capital costs was upward for the 
railroads and downward for industrials. 
Commenting on the results precipitated 
by the war and their effect on earnings, 
he said: 


“‘A study of the yield upon railway and 
industrial securities, at recent market 
prices, indicates that the average investor 
is relatively still less willing than formerly 


When | 
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do not put off the 
treatment of loose 
teeth, inflamed or 


receding gums 
(the sure signs of 
Pyorthea or Riggs’ 
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DENTIST before 
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to forego the advantage of the somewhat 
higher yield of the industrials for the sake 
of becoming the owner of bonds dependent 
upon railway property. He is apparently 
unable to find in the railway situation any 
offset for the fact that, unlike the prices of 
the products of the industrials, the prices 
of railway services are closely limited by 
law and custom, and returns to investors 
sharply restricted in practise, and he turns 
without reluctance to the field in which 
the laws of demand and supply are still 
unshackled and the rewards of, economy 
and efficiency are restricted only to a just 
share of the gains which they secure. 
“The increasing ability of the indus- 
trials to make their demand effective is 
found in the increased earnings of those 
companies and the ability of many of 
them to retire securities before maturity. 
These facts, and the large amounts that 
the industrials have been able to spend 
to extend their facilities for the purpose 
of taking care of war-orders and increased 
domestic business, contrast sharply with 
the fact that at the same time, for want 
of funds, the railroads have been practi- 
eally unable to extend their facilities.”’ 


Mr. Loree several months ago gave out 
the results of his extensive study of the 
amount of American railway securities 
held abroad and the amount resold to the 
American public during the war. His fig- 
ures are included in his annual report. Mr. 
Loree points out that the dumping of rail- 
way securities on our market has added to 
the burdens of railways which have to be 
financed. An interesting part of the report 
relates to an investigation he has made of 
the effect of automobile-traffic on railway 
revenue from passenger-service: . 


‘‘Passenger-traffic has quite generally 
decreased throughout the country, largely, 
it is considered, on account of extensive 
use of automobiles, both as pleasure- 
vehicles and for public transportation. In 
this decrease the lines of your company 
have shared. It is perhaps worth noting 
that 4,399 of this class of vehicles were 
licensed in Albany, Troy, and the inter- 
mediate towns, and that if these vehicles 
should carry,an average of as many as 
three passengers as much as twenty-five 
miles a day throughout the year their 
total service, measured by the number of 
passengers carried one mile, would sub- 
stantially equal the whole passenger-busi- 
ness of your railway-lines in 1915.” 


Mr. Loree sets forth that his company, 
in the calendar year of 1915, had a net 
profit from all sources of $6,071,440, which 
was an increase of $1,461,644 over 1914. 
This net income was equivalent to 14.27 
per cent. on the company’s outstanding 
stock, while in 1914 the corresponding 
total showed 10.84 per cent. on the stock. 
Inasmuch as the dividend paid by this 
road is 9 per cent. there was left in 1915 
a very comfortable margin. The operating 
revenue of the road, however, was lower 
in 1915 than in 1913, the difference being 
2.2 per cent. The total operating revenue 
of the railroad amounted to $23,787,519, 
an increase of $1,064,557, or 4.68 per cent., 
over 1914. Increases were general except 
in the passenger-service, where there was 
a falling off of 5.84 per cent. The net 
operating revenue was $8,963,893, an in- 
crease of $1,429,782. The operating ratio 
was reduced in 1915 to 62.32, a betterment 
of 4.52. This was a feature of the report. 
In the coal-mining department the gross 
revenues were $15,860,676, an increase of 
$343,634; the net revenue was $1,243,970, 
an increase of $279,981. The company 
mined 8,100,767 tons of coal, compared 
with 7,400,695 in 1914. 
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Have You Made a Will? 


Do you realize that if you 
do not dispose of your property 
by will your estate may be 
disposed of by law very differ- 
ently from the way you would 
wish? Unless a will is made, 
the law can take no account 
of the special personal needs 
of any heir. 


When you make your will, 
why not insure efficient and 
economical management by 
appointing the Bankers Trust 
Company as executor and 
trustee ? 


This Company will scrupu- 
lously guard the interests of 
your heirs, and will give your 
estate the benefit of experience 
gained in the management of 
many estates, of large and of 
only moderate size. 


Our officers will be glad to 
correspond with you regarding 
any trust or banking business. 


ITUATION 





BANKERS TRUST 


COMPANY 
New York 





Bankers Trust Co’s Building 
Resources over $250,000,000 16 Wall Street 
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AWorking Grammar of the English Language 

by James C Fernald, L.H.D., isa lain, canal — HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC by Grenville Kleiser 
ual for busy people. Eliminates all mystery and makes | A practical manual for self-instraction by a master of the subject. 
the principles of English construction absolutely clear. | Invaluable for the teacher, minister, business-man. Contains many 
I2mo, cloth. $1.50 net; postage 12c. choice selections for practise. Cloth, 543 pp. $1.25 net; postage 12c. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 854-860 Fourth Avenue, New York | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 854-860 Fourth Avenue, New York 














Waznaiis Abridged Standard Dictionaries 


These splendid books, prepared from Funk & Wagnalls NEw STANDARD DiIcTIONARY, by 
James C. Fernald, L.H.D., meet in a single, handy volume the requirements of all pos- 
sible users, from the business man or college student to the child in the lower grades. 
In the home, the office, or the school they are indispensable and never-failing helps. 
Their definitions are clear and simple and their vocabularies are up to the minute and 
far fuller than those of other dictionaries of similar size and scope. 


The Last Word in Dictionaries of The Most Compact Volume Meeting All Practical Brief, Clear and Complete in Treat- 
andy Size. Requirements in Speaking and Writing English. ment of all Common Weré:. 

Designed especially for home, office, A convenient and comprehensivedic- This compact little volumeembraces 
and classroom. The largest diction- tionary for use in the intermediate all the terms that are sure to be used 
ary on the market adapted to indi- school or for handy reference on the by the ave: parson and aims to 
vidual use. Containe 0,000 terms of =. Ideal for all general purposes. provide an idea conci i 
all kinds in ONE VOCABULARY ontains many exclusive features and or school or desk use. ie de by 
ORDER; 6,700 propernames; 11,700 gives in compact form the orthogra- definitive statement ip the simplest 
lines of synonym treatment; 754 an- phy, pronunciation, definition, and possible language gives the or- 
tonyms; 1,200 pictorial illustrations; etymo! of over 48,000 words and thography, pronunciation, mean- 
1,200 foreign phrases. Large 8vo, hrases. 1,000 orial illustrations. of about 35,000 words, with 800 
Cloth, 902 pages. $1.50; with patent vo, Cloth, Ne pages. $1.00; with __ pictorial illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
thumb-index, $1.80. Half Leather, patent thumb-index, $1.25. Average 589 pages. 60c; limp morocco, $1.25; . 
Indexed, $2.25. Average carriage charges, 1 2c. with thumb-index, 25c additional. 
charges, 16c. Average ca ha: rac. 








Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 





“R. N.,”” New York.—‘In a monolog with 
which he ae prefaced a public appearance, 
I heard Houdini, the elusive American, use the 
word monologist, in which he placed the stress 
upon the second syllable, and gave the g the 
sound it has in gem. As this pronunciation has 
caused some discussion in my family circle, will 
you please tell me whether it 1s correct? 


Houdini, “the elusive American,” is right ac- 
cording to the Standard Dictionary, 1894 and 
1913. This pronunciation is supported also by 
the Century Dictionary, the Encyclopedic, the 
Imperial, and Webster, 1890 and 1901. In the 
1909 edition of the latter work, the editors, follow- 
ing the example of Dr. Murray’s New English 
Dictionary, 





pronunciation for a different spelling. Thus, the 
spelling monologist is pronounced with the stress 
upon the second syllable—mo-nol’o-jist, and this 
spelling, dating back to 1711, is the earliest on 
record, while the form monologuist is pronounced 
mon’o-log’’ist, which Dr. Murray renders mon’ol- 
o-gist. In the last two pronunciations the g is 
hard as in go. In support of the spelling mon- 
ologuist, the earliest quotation that Dr. Murray 
gives dates from 1865. This form of the word 
is perhaps due to the fact that the writer was 
not aware of the existence of the earlier and 
simpler form monologist at the time that he made 
use of the longer form indicated above. 


’ Kanorado, Kan.—‘* May Chinese 
become ciateal I find in ‘Civics and Citizen- 
ship’: ‘Chinese may not become citizens, but 
their children born here may, if they so desire.’ 
f this is true, why so? Are they not Chinese, 
and why not, grant citizenship to all if we do 
to some few 


eS Se 


We have just received a letter from the United 
States Department of Labor, Bureau of Naturali- 
zation, Washington, which states that the son of 
a Chinaman born in this country becomes an 


1908, have introduced a different | American citizen under the terms of the 14th 
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Amendment to the Constitution, which provides 
that all persons born in this country, and subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof, shall be deemed to be 
American citizens. The admission to citizen- 
ship of Chinese by naturalization is specifically 
prohibited by the act of May 6, 1882 (22 Stat. 
1, p. 61). 


“J. F. N.,’’ Waynesboro, Ga.—‘‘A’ argues 
that, in the English language, an angel is consid- 
ered feminine, unless statement to the contrary 
is made. ‘B’ claims the opposite. Which is 
correct? ’’ 

In every case in the Scriptures, where the sex 
of the angel is mentioned, it is always masculine, 
as in the quotations cited below: 

‘And entering into the sepulcher, they saw a 
young man sitting on the right side, clothed in a 
long white garment; and they were affrighted.’’— 
St. Mark, xvi, 5. 

“And it came to pass, as they were much per- 
plexed thereabout, behold, two men stood by 
them in shining garments.’’—Si. Luke, xxiv, 4. 

You will find also the sex of the angel mentioned 
as masculine in Judges vi, 22; xiii, 6; xii, 21; and 
2 Sam. xxiv, 16. 
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Do liye eHn 
THE CREAT WEST 


Including Grand Canyon, Yellowstone, 
Yosemite and other_National Parks, 
eae California, Pacific Northwest 


Alaska to the Arctic Circle 
“The Americcn Land of the Midnight Sun” 
24 to 44 Day Tours. All Expenses In- 

cluded. Travel Service Abso- 
lutelyithe Best 
Summer Tours leave San Fran- 
Japan cisco July’ 8. Vancouver July 13. 








ALASKA—CRUISES 


$60 and up—Agents all lines. 
Frequent sailings during the summer. 
Special limited tour to the 


MIDNIGHT SUN—JUNE 14. 


Wide choice of tours with escort to 


PACIFIC COAST 


California — Yellowstone — Yosemite — 
Grand Canyon— Canadian Rockies — etc. 


Send for free booklet. 


Frank Tourist Company 
398 Broadway, New York 


PERSONAL 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 








teeth. 


of goods. 


CASH—For any discarded jewelry; for any 
watches or diamonds; for any discarded false 
Send us any diamonds, watches, old 
gold, platinum or silver jewelry, new or 
broken, any false teeth, with or without gold, 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold leaf cotton, 

or auto magneto points, nothing too large or 
too small. We send value in cash on receipt 
Your goods returned at our ex- 
pense should our offer be refused within ten 
days. Established 1899. Liberty Refining Com- 
pany, 431F Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PAT E NT YOU R IDE AS. Patents obtained 
through D. SWIFT being sold to big manu- 
facturers. Write today for free book of 307 
needed inventi: ms, and surp ssing references. 
D. SWIFT,329 Seventh St., Washington, DC. 





YEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured throug h me. 
Three books with list hundreds of inven- 
tions wanted sent free. 1 help you market 
yourinvention. Advice Free. IWEN, 
45 Owen Building, Washington, D. c 








IMPROVE YOUR ENGLISH 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Books and advice FREE. Rates reason- 
able. Highest references. Best results. Send 








Established 1875 





Year Latin,’ 





Send for Illustrated Booklets 
























“PRACTICAL MODERN ENGLISH” 
by Harvard graduate; 18 lessons; minimum | WA’ 
of grammar, maximum of exercises. 

"success guaranteed. Matteson 
Cor respondence School, 30 E. 42nd St., N. Y 


sketch or model for examination and opinion. 
TSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F St., Washington, D. C 
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THOS. cooK & SON rt : 
243 Broadway, New work | |) MIVA MUI Ua AAMRCOMIay | DUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES| OUR RUN NoGkcweean, «|| OF 
Snten, Philadelphia. Chicago, Los An- BUILD - BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN Always Ready. All Sizes. Free Trial. as 
sed sasha to ccncoseetMateced TOURS and escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn | 34,000 Users. Standard for 15 Years. Booklet 
the Collection Business. Limited field; lit- | Free. Sole Mfrs., J G. Durkin & Reeves Co., ‘ 
Send for new booklet || ¢som7stitipn.. "Pointers today. so prof- | 339 Fifth Avenue, ee. | 
of luxurious tours to AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE,| THE EX EX DUPLICATOR, the } 
CALIFORNIA and ALASKA 56 State Street, y they Mich, only aor -dry sout clay duplicator. Not ve 
- afrecte Dy cold or heat; isan idea assis- 
Waldorf—S —Seattle Grand C a he Trail, TYPEWRITER BARGAINS tant, always ready to reproduce clean, clear, doi 
One of the fin- Yos ite Miduight — “i een rica, aes copies ina ~ gd minutes. Price $2.£0, el 
mite, i eric: A : A 5 9 2 
t. 300 Largest Stock of Typewriters in America. | less 20% or $2.00 n ° et 
pd g bn Bag apes ps Wat Yellowstone and Canadian Rockies. }| ail makes: Underwoods, Olivers, Reming-| _EX EX DEPT FELIX DAUS DU! 2 
pean plan. Excellent dining room. RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO tons, etc., one-fourth to one-half manufac- | CATOR CO., Daus Building, 111 John x whi 
W: Bg aR cen regarding the Dept. 5, 17 T le Place, Bo as turers’ prices, $15.00 up, rented anywhere, New York. 
Her hi C. R. DOUGLAS, M oe ce, Boston — applying rent on price : free trial. Installment the 
orthwest. 2 gt. New York Phila. Chicago San Francisco Payments if des ired. Write for catalogue 125. AGENTS WANTED 
TE (Esta = = a 
4 s. | GASOLINE AT 2%c A GALLON? Could 
ee Te ae wee 1892), 34-36 West Lake St., Chicago, Illinois. you sell it? If so, won Cel sell Carbonvoid at I 
PELE TE SED ALASKA ADVERTISING $1a tube—equivalent to 40 gallons of gas- 
Go via new short cut. Saves time and money. Three oline. Positively removes and reves Car- tru: 
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Going to Atlantic City ? r 
Stop at the St. Charles | | - 


Cana 





Splendid Tours. 
dian & Alaskan Bureau of Fravel 
The Biltmore Hotel, opp. Grand Central, N. 





Little Journeys Into Canada.’’ 


earning power. 
31 Page Bldg., Chicago, Il. - 


WILL POSITIVELY SHOW YOU BY | bon. 
Mail how you can earn $25 to $100 a 
week writing advertisements; increase your 
Facts free. Page-Davis Co., 





Send $1 for sample tube— 300% profit 
to agents. Quick sales, rapid repeat ‘orders. 
Write now while gasoline is up. 

| CARBONVOID CHEMICAL WORKS 

Dept. L, Bradley Beach, N. J. 











i "You Will Come Again | Outdoors In the West ” 
a) _ . ees. __|?| Alaska, The Yellowstone, California [> e a | F t 4 [ e ess 
; Mapdsade af alien by osnemapine x C , ave 








TEMPLE TOURS, 149 TREMONT Late BOSTON 


JAPAN 


Small party sails June 27, costing $490. | — 
Booklet Bis Nasal The Davi isson Tours, 


VIRGINIA MASSACHUSETTS 


| FOR 


THE BUREAU 0 
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SALE.—Ideal summer home in * 





A WINTER FARM on South Florida's at- 











sao Ware ee Sat Saye Seas. GSS UNIVERSITY TRAVEL tractive Gulf Coast. An independent income | of the Berkshires,” six miles from Pittsfield, 
from a small cultivated area in the heart of | Mass. a car - aah and sandy — ge 

SUMMER I OURS Florida’s frost-proof fruit and vegetable grow- | posit be e.¢ pie ergs nie Aggy ble 

, at q r >O y 1 ences, $s > E d a = 

A L A Ss K A CHINA ing district. All the early vegetables et acres land: shade trees, orchard, meadow, 


JAPAN 
THE OUTDOOR TOUR 
THE CIVIC TOUR 
PREHISTORIC AMERICA 
THE HISTORY TOUR 
Detailed Announcements Ready 


THE BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place ston, Mass. 


PAN AM Ai} 


keted at highest prices, can be grown. 
anges, grapefruit, celery, lettuce, tomatoes, 
strawberries, etc., ripening under a winter Rents 
sun, bring big returns. Three and four crops 

on same land each year—growing season 348 __ FLORIDA 
days. Beautiful, progressive little cities with FOR SALE, Florida Bungalow, close to 
every advantage. Hospitable people former- | trote] Belleview and golf links; never occu- 
ly from all parts of United States. Delightful pied: eight rooms, two baths; sleeping porch; 
climate affords ideal living conditions year | 2 yaijable at low price. Address DONALD 
‘round. Our 64-page peak of facts and photos | ‘AT, VORD. owner, Clearwater, Fla. 

mailed free. Ask: J. / ride, General Indus- 

Se Agent, SE ABOARD AIR LINE RAIL- NEW YORK 

FOR SALE.— Large Village Residence; 


WAY, Suite D- 2, Norfolk, Va. 
nearby farm, any number acres; also Catskill 
Mountain farm. 


Our tour, leaving early in July, visits Cana- trout brook. Price $5,000.00. 
dian Rockies; Alaska, including Lake Atlin, Box. No. 114, Literary Digest. 
White Horse, Yukon River to Dawson; Seattle, 
Portland, Yellowstone Park, etc. 
This is only one of our wonderful tours. 
Write for booklet, mailed free upon request. 
THE WALTER H. WOODS CoO., 
84 Journal Bidg., Boston, Mass. 




















OHIO, W EST ‘VIRGINIA &V IRGINTA 
FARMS offer opportunities for you. $20.00 











4 Ei 1D wv . . -~ r I I M Ee. iF is peracre up. Easy payments. Mild Climate Dr. PIT ee kN. Y. 
Sy John Foster Fraser —no long it bot spells. ft arwick, : 
7 a r Fertile Soil, Go arkets igh Prices. | ~~ y 
The only story covering every phase of ev erything connected De Rallrost Convenient 0 Traine, “Wois “CALIFORNIA _ 
with the great Canal, from an Englishman’s point of view. J] for free magazine and other information. F. | ~Twentw acres in San Joaquin Valley. Cali. 
wenty a { q y e 
H. LaBaume, Agrl, Agt., Norfolk & Western | fornia, in fruits, vegetables, alfalfa, with cows, 


Beautifully and profusely illustrated. 

“The men, the machinery, the accomplished work, will be sharply defined 
and réal to him who reads the story.” —The Scientific American, New York. 
Large 12mo, cloth, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.85. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS ‘COMPANY, New York, N. Y. 


Ry., 301 N. & W. Bldg. Roanoke, Va. pigs, poultryand bees, willpay you stead 7. Su 
stantial profits. Delightful climate, fich soil, 
fosp schools. churches, fine roads. Thrifty, 
ospitable neighbors. Write for free books. 
SEAGRAVES, Gen. a Agent, 


até SF Ry., 1921 Ry. Exch., Chicago. 





it man can gain some new knowledge from 
the Standard Dictionary every day through 
his whole life—and then turn it over to his 
children for ¢heir 
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Why is the Electric Truck Unequalled 
for 85/0 of City and Suburban Trucking? 


Here’s the ‘*Yankee answer.”’ 


Why aren’t 


street cars run by gasoline engines? 


Electricity and the electric motor have no 
equals for the short haul with many stops, such 
as street car runs. 


There is no consumption of power while the 
vehicle stands. There is no “stalling.” You 
don’t have to “turn over” nor “warm up” an 
electric. Just as a street car gets away quickly 
when the motorman turns on the juice, so does 
the electric get away first in heavy traffic. 


In the mechanisms of the gas and electric 
trucks there’s about the same difference as there 
is between the locomotive and the street car. 


Your electric truck will be laid up for repairs 
less than one-half as many days in a year as the 
average gasoline truck. Delays are expensive. 


We can probably save you money. 


harm is done. 


Why not write us your line of business? 
If we can, we’ve both made money. That’s the only way we do business. 


There are many other sources of the electric’s 
superiority. Lessened stable space, reduced in- 
surance, smaller upkeep. Then, too, don’t forget 
that in a few hours’ time your horse drivers can 
be taught to drive an electric truck. All there is 
to do is—turn on the power and keep in the road. 


These superiorities of electrics for 85% of all 
city and nearby suburban work are G. V. Electric 
Truck superiorities. For fifteen years we’ve been 
applying the principles of electric trucking to 
nearly every kind of business. We undoubtedly 
have figures on problems such as yours. It will 
cost you nothing to get this information, gathered 
by the foremost electric trucking men in America. 


Some one of our 2172 G. V.’s in NewjYork City 
is probably doing the work you want done. 


If we can’t; no 


Never mind about details now—let them come later—just tell us your line of business 


Address: Trades Bureau A 


GENERAL VEHICLE COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


General Office and Factory: Long Island City, N. Y. 
BOSTON 


Six Models: 1,000 to 10,000 Ibs. capacity 


PHILADELPHIA 


Dealers in open territory are invited to correspond 
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—one of the five 
Hyatt bearings 
that carried my 
car farther than 
ten times around 
the worl 










R. F. E. SLASON of Plainville; how, we never paid any attention to 


Kansas,was speaking. He isthe the bearings. 
owner of the “‘old white Buick” 


: : *‘We gave them a little lubricant now 
which has traveled the unequalled dis- and then—tate oil. 


tance of 261,800 miles on its original 


rs «“ d 4 
Hyatt Be gi. I had to buy new tires every once 


in a while—the car has worn out more 


“See for yourself, Jim,” Mr. Slason than 300—but we never had to touch 
continued, “‘these bearings are practi- the Hyatts. 


cally as good as new, ready to repeat if 
necessary. The old car is still running 
on these Hyatt bearings every day. 


“Night and day, steady running for ’ 
six years, and never any need to adjust 
them, to tinker with them, nor to re- 
place them because they were worn or 
noisy. 


“Besides my driving, more than 
twenty-five of my men have driven the 
old boat. At times six or seven of us 
have made trips in one day but some- “T tell you, Jim, that’s Service.’’ 


Make sure your new car has Hyatt Roller Bearings 


Write to Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 24 Hyatt Building, Detroit, Michigan, for free illustrated 
booklet, ‘““The Final Proof,’’ which gives a complete story of these wonderful Hyatt records. 


AYAT?® 


QUIET 


ROLLER BEARINGS 





2nd Record—218,734 Miles Srd Record 183,837 Miles 
1909 Mitchell 1909 Mitchell 7 
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The term ‘‘horsepower’’, as applied to an auto- 
mobile, is indefinite. 

It no more measures performance than it describes 
appearance. 

Two cars of the same rated horsepower are 

, D 

frequently as far apart as the two poles in performance. 


The only thing that exactly measures and defines 
performance is power moment. 

. Power moment takes into consideration not only 
engine power, but also weight of car and effective 
gear ratio including wheel size—the three vital factors 
that determine a car’s performance. 


Measured in power moment the Abbott-Detroit is 
in a class by itself. 

While the car was still ‘‘on paper’’ we figured 
precisely—to the most minute detail—the exact 
balance we desired—the power moment that would 
give us the dominant Six compared with any other. 


Seven Passenger Touring Car. . . ... . $1195 
Five Passenger Touring Sedan . . . . . . $1795 








Four Passenger Open Type Roadster 
All prices f.0 b. Detroit 


Consolidated Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 





The Greatest Power Moment Yet Developed 
The Utmost of Usable Power 


We gave the Abbott-Detroit its greatest power at 
speeds you drive—to give you benefit of its full power 
when and where you can use it—not at seventy, eighty, 
or ninety miles an hour. 


That is why you find the Abbott-Detroit walking 
away from high-power cars on the hills or in heavy 
going. 

Take this car on the road. 


See how easily —how smoothly—how certainly 
it develops power—usefu/ power—under all conditions 
that you have use for power. 


Touch the accelerator. Feel the vitality, the 
wonderful energy that is instantly available for use. 


Ride in this Six at your earliest opportunity. It 
will surprise and delight you. 


Our dealers have demonstrators. We can give 
immediate deliveries. Catalogue on request. 


Built in Four Body Styles 
Four Passenger Motor Coach . . . . «. - « $1495 


Two Passenger Speedster. . . . ... + $1195 


$1250 
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Repro at ston Museum m, Wes 


a Preparedness 


Stegosaurus — the plated lizard —whom you see above, has a fine lesson in preparedness fg 
to-day, though he died some eight million years ago. 
He did not care for his teeth and all his 15 feet of spiny length and his armored hide di 


not save him. His teeth gradually weakened from eating ferns and toadstools instead 4 
the tougher branches he formerly fed on, which helped to cleanse his teeth as he cheweé 


In the course of time he became what we call a weakling, and then, like all weakling 
he could not fight the battle of life. He was overwhelmed by stronger reptiles and 
his own weakness, and finally every Stegosaurus was gone. ‘There are only fossils to sho 
that they ever existed. 

This may seem rather fanciful as a reason why you should use Colgate’s Ribbon Den 
Cream twice every day—but the lesson is there. Your dentist or your doctor will tell ye 
how necessary it is to care for the teeth—and also that Colgate is a splendid dentifricé 
approved by the dental profession. 


It cleans the teeth thoroughly and safely and the flavor is so delicious that you enjoy f 
twice-a-day use. 


Be prepared—use Ribbon Dental Cream and know 


Good .Teeth—Good Health 


Sold everywhere—or a trial 
tube sent for 4c. in stamps 


Colgate & Co. Dept. Y, 199 Fulton Street, New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined 


r= : 
A new size at 10c. a cake 














